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This  study  investigated  controllable  school  characteristics 
which  influence  student  performance.  The  particular  problem  was  to 
explore  the  adult  social  systems  of  two  Florida  public  secondary  schools 
which  differed  in  an  achievement  output  measure  for  graduating  seniors.  • 
The  student  output  variable  was  created  on  the  basis  of  the  Florida 
Twelfth  Grade  Test  (FTGT)  results  for  1973.  The  FTGT  has  both 
academic  aptitude  and  achievement  tests.  Scores  from  71, 120  students 
in  2G8  schools  were  used  to  compute  for  each  possible  aptitude  score  an 


school  was  obtained  by  dividing  the  tallied  number  of  students  (aptitude 
scores  in  the  range  5 to  94)  greater  than  or  equal  to  the  upper  limit  of 
the  interval  by  those  students  less  than  or  equal  to  the  lower  limit  of 
the  intervaL 

ix 


the  same  large  urban  school  district  to  control  "prime  facie"  for 
financial  input  and  district  level  administration.  The  schools  were 
matched  for  student  population  size,  percent  nonwhite  student  population, 
parent  occupation,  parent  income,  student  future  educational  plans, 
minimum  three-year  principal  residency,  and  school  academic 
reputation.  These  criteria  showed  that  the  schools  were  typically 
middle  class  in  character. 

Data  collected  through  formal  interviews,  informal  conversations, 
observation,  and  school  supplied  documents  provided  so  complete  a 
description  that  between  school  uniquenesses  were  identifiable.  The 
field  situation  revealed  structures,  sentiments,  and  activities  in  the 
system  which  created  and  maintained  school  aspects  which  the  system 
actors  deemed  valuable. 

Frequency  distributions  of  faculty  characteristics  (age,  sex,  race, 
formal  training,  total  years  experience)  showed  little  variation  between 
schools.  There  was  a measureable  difference  in  school  years  teaching 
experience  between  schools. 

Of  the  formal  meetings  studied,  departmental  meetings  were  most 
similar  between  schools  and  departmental  chairmen  and  particularly 
faculty  meetings  were  most  different. 

Teachers  in  the  less  productive  school  (Riverview)  named  the 
principal's  leadership  ability  as  the  central  problem.  In  the  more 
productive  school  (Dakeview)  teachers  and  principal  shared  perceptions 
of  key  school  problems. 

The  principals  were  identified  as  most  influential  in  determining 


what  was  expected  of  teachers.  In  Riverview  the  primary  expectations 
concerned  maintaining  proper  school  decorum.  In  Lakeview  expectations 
emphasized  quality  instruction  and  teacher  loyalty  to  the  school. 

Interviewees  in  Lakeview  were  more  positive  in  the  description 
of  their  school  than  the  interviewees  in  Riverview. 

In  Riverview  there  were  more  informal  contacts  with  district 
level  personnel  than  in  Lakeview. 

Decision  making  in  Lakeview  was  more  systematic  and  responsive 
than  in  Riverview. 

Teacher  dissidents  were  larger  in  number,  and  more  active  and 
aggressive  in  their  tactics  in  Riverview  than  in  Lakeview. 

Informal  groups  in  Lakeview  shared  a more  positive  sentiment  for 
the  school's  administration  than  Riverview. 

In  Riverview  the  principal  was  attempting  to  establish  new  informal 
leaders.  In  Lakeview  the  principal  supported  informal  leaders  and 
encouraged  them  to  contribute  their  unique  gifts  to  the  school. 

The  normative  climate  in  Riverview  was  primarily  a product  of 
negative  sentiments  the  faculty  displayed  toward  the  principal  whereas 
in  Lakeview  the  climate  was  chiefly  a product  of  faculty  objectives 
focused  and  articulated  by  the  school's  administration.  . 

Social  systems  create  and  maintain  a potent  environmental  variable. 
If  one  agrees  that  the  learning  process  occurs  in  a social  environment, 
then  it  becomes  imperative  to  further  explore  normative  climate  influence 


process. 


CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

The  school  as  a whole  is  geometrically  more  dynamic  than  any  of 
its  components.  Schools  are  a social  system  defined  by  the  organizational 
membership  of  the  administration,  faculty,  and  staff.  The  organizational 
roles  differentiate  components  and  provide  potential  stability  to  the 
network  of  human  interactions.  The  network  or  structure  of  human  inter- 
action within  the  school  reflects,  supports,  and  maintains  that  which 
actors  in  the  social  system  deem  valuable. 

As  a social  system  the  school  is  concerned  with  maintaining  its 
integrity.  Systems,  according  to  systems  theory,  maintain  their  integrity 
through  the  conscious  or  unconscious  establishment  of  boundaries.  The 
permeability  of  the  boundary  is  a function  of  the  internal  and  external 
forces  which  maintain  it.  Also,  the  boundary  openings  or  lines  of 
communication  indicate  the  nature  of  the  internal -external  interchange. 
The  particular  manifestation  of  this  system  characteristic  for  schools  in 
present-day  America  is  the  creation  of  a producer-consumer  relationship 
between  the  educators  responsible  for  operating  the  public  institution  of 
education  and  the  parents  of  the  children  who  are  participants  in  the 
schooling  process.  The  parents'  concern  for  accountability  and  quality  in 
the  educational  process  is  individually  judged  by  the  child-product  of  the 


schooling  structures. 


The  current  nation-wide  intrigue  with  alternatives  to  "traditional" 
modes  of  schooling  is  among  other  things  an  expression  of  the  producer- 
consumer  relationship  which  exists  between  educator  and  public.  A clear 
example  is  the  voucher  plan  instituted  in  New  Rochelle.  New  Hampshire 
(Spillane,  1973).  A key  to  the  success  of  the  scheme  is  considered  to  be 
the  dissemination  of  achievement  score  data  and  other  measures  of  school 
quality  to  area  parents.  This  type  of  infprmation  vehicle  reflects  a consumer- 
producer  relationship.  It  advertises  school  differences.  The  public  is 
acutely  aware  and  interested  in  between  school  differences.  Further, 
these  differences  are  mainly  attributed  to  the  schools  themselves  and  not 
-the  schools ' social  setting. 

There  are  serious  questions  raised  by  a public  who  feel  incumbent 
to  shop  for  schools.  The  questioning  should  not  address  public  motives, 
rather  the  queries  should  regard  providing  quality  education  for  students 
in  all  schools.  Dealing  with  the  quality  education  question  requires  definition 
of  quality  education  and  exploration  of  factors  which  contribute  or  detract 
from  school  situations  which  exhibit  varying  levels  of  quality.  Perhaps 
the  basic  sociological  method  of  studying  marginal  variables  will  produce 
knowledge  which  can  be  emplqyed  in  building  school  social  systems  which 
consistently  support  and  maintain  a quality  educational  program. 

The  immediate  concern  with  differences  focuses  one  on  exploring 
the  nature  of  the  differences  to  include  the  ground  of  the  differences. 

The  nature  of  variation  is  a problem  which  in  depth  research  can  describe 
and  analyze.  The  ground  or  elementary  variation  between  schools  is 
accessible  only  existentially.  The  ground  of  difference  is  so  "human" 


that  objectivity  is  only  a remote  possibility.  The  tact  and  nature  of 
school  differences,  however,  is  a function  of  the  dynamic  interaction  of 
components. 

The  Problem 

Within  each  school  there  exists  a matrix  of  personal  relationships 
through  which  the  tasks  are  performed  and  its  members  maintained.  This 
system  of  relationships  was  the  prime  focus  of  this  study.  The  problem 
in  this  study  was  to  compare  the  social  systems  of  two  high  schools  with 
different  achievement  outcomes  for  graduating  seniors. 

The  research  design  was  exploratory  in  nature.  Through  interview 
and  observation  in  two  secondary  schools,  selected  because  of  a difference 
in  student  output,  the  writer  focused  on  social  system  variables  which 
differentiated  the  schools.  These  variables  included  sociological  char- 
acteristics of  the  system  members,  formal  organizational  patterns  in 
the  schools,  and  the  informal  network  of  interaction. 

In  Chapter  II  a very  complete  description  of  the  selection  procedures 
is  presented.  The  schools  were  quantifiably  matched  in  terms  of  size, 
percent  nonwhite  student  population,  future  student  educational  plans, 
parent  income,  parent  occupation,  minimum  three  year  principal  residency, 
and  on  the  basis  of  discussion  with  educators  familiar  with  the  school 
district  from  which  both  schools  were  selected. 

The  student  output  variable  was  a performance  measure  created 
from  the  Florida  Twelfth  Grade  Test  (FTGT).  The  FTGT  is  a state-wide 


test  offered  to  all  high  school  seniors  early  in  their  senior  year.  It  has 
both  aptitude  and  achievement  tests.  The  performance  measure  created 
and  employed  in  the  selection  used  the  entire  state  population  of  valid 
scores  to  compute  for  each  aptitude  score  an  interval  one-half  a standard 
deviation  above  and  one-half  a standard  deviation  below  the  mean  total 
achievement  score.  A tally  was  then  made  for  each  public  secondary 
school  or  those  students  who  scored  below  or  above  the  interval.  The 
measure  was  the  value  obtained  by  dividing  the  number  above  the  interval 
by  those  below  the  interval. 


Definitions 


Faculty — All  personnel  at  a school  assigned  to  academic  instruction 
or  supervision. 

Staff--All  non  instructional  personnel  assigned  to  a school  to 
facilitate  personnel  and  plant  operations. 

Teacher — A faculty  member  assigned  to  instruct,  counsel  or 
provide  a direct  service  to  student  personnel  engaged  in  the  regular 
school  program. 

Administration--A  person  assigned  to  conduct  student  behavior 
or  assist  and  supervise  teachers  carrying  out  the  school  program. 

Department  chairman — The  teacher  designated  by  the  principal 
as  responsible  for  a given  area  of  the  school's  program  and  supervisor 
of  the  personnel  teaching  the  program. 

Adult  social  system— The  complex  of  social  relationships  of  all 
faculty  and  staff  assigned  to  a school  in  their  various  capacities  by 
the  district  school  system. 

Underachiever--For  the  purposes  of  this  study  students  with  equal 
aptitude  scores,  within  the  percentile  range  of  five  through  ninety-four, 
were  designated  as  underachievers,  if  they  scored  one-half  standard 
deviation  or  more  below  the  mean  achievement  score  for  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  state. 


Overachievers — For  the  purposes  of  this  study  students  with  equal 
aptitude  scores,  within  the  percentile  range  of  five  through  ninety-four, 
were  designated  as  overachievers  if  they  scored  one-half  standard  deviation 
or  more  above  the  mean  achievement  score  for  the  total  population  of 
the  state. 

School  output  measure--The  index  value  derived  from  dividing  the 
overachievers  by  the  underachievers  for  a given  school. 

School  output  measure--The  index  value  derived  from  dividing  the 
overachievers  by  the  underachievers  for  a given  school. 


Limitations  and  Delimitations 

This  study  was  concerned  with  the  adiflt  social  system  of  the 
selected  schools.  The  student  population  was  the  subject  of  a companion 
study  conducted  by  Mr.  Kenneth  Matthews. 

The  adult  social  system  is  defined  by  the  formal  organization  of 
the  school.  The  social  system  of  the  schools  studied  certainly  has 
ties  to  the  larger  formal  and  informal  system  of  the  school  system  and 
community,  but  these  were  not  the  relationships  selected  for  primary 
consideration.  However,  consciousness  was  maintained  toward  relation- 
ships which  extended  beyond  the  school  which  resulted  or  described  a 
uniqueness  within  the  school. 

All  relationships  within  the  school  were  under  scrutiny  for  a 
period  of  approximately  one  school  semester.  The  semester  was  the 
third  of  four  defined  by  the  school  district  for  the  1973-1974  school  year. 
There  was  no  indication  from  persons  in  the  schools  that  the  adult  network 
varied  notably  from  semester  to  semester  even  though  some  students 
underwent  schedule  changes  with  the  changing  of  school  semesters. 


The  generalizability  of  the  findings  was  hampered  by  the  exploratory 
design  of  the  research.  Statements  of  causality  were  outside  the  design 
and  intention  of  this  research.  The  exploratory  approach  was  specifically 
chosen  so  as  to  address  the  question  of  between  school  uniquenesses. 

An  apriori  model  of  the  adult  social  system  was  not  employed.  Instead, 
the  field  situation  revealed  the  actual  structure  in  the  system.  This 
does  not  preclude  prior  knowledge  of  human  and  specifically  school 
dynamics,  but  the  precise  relationships  to  be  studied  were  not  established 
in  advance.  The  interview  schedule  used  to  collect  data  (see  Chapter 
II)  supports  this  so  called  natural  history  approach  (Arensberg  & Kimball, 

The  dependent  variable  or  school  performance  measure  also 
places  limitations  on  this  study  for  several  reasons.  First,  the 
measure  has  not  been  previously  employed  in  other  research.  It  lacks 
the  kind  of  validity  available  only  through  replication.  Second,  the 
performance  measure  is  very  sensitive.  Its  sensitivity  appears  to  be 
most  problematic  for  very  small  schools.  Again,  only  further  analytical 
use  both  at  the  school  and  district  level  will  provide  knowledge  of  its 
applicability. 

Review  of  the  Literature 

Learning  is  a process  which  occurs  in  a social  environment. 

This  study  explores  a domain  in  that  environment  which  heretofore 
has  rarely  been  examined:  and,  as  far  as  the  writer  can  determine  has 


never  been  examined  with  a design  which  has  had  school  output  as  a 
dependent  variable  wherein  the  research  methods  employed  were  the 
major  part  of  that  design.  The  focus  of  the  current  undertaking  is 
the  adult  social  system  of  selected  secondary  schools. 

In  the  past  dozen  years  there  has  been  a tremendous  amount  of 
research  and  concern  over  the  differences  in  the  quality  of  education 
which  educational  institutions  provide  to  their  students.  Prior  to  this 
time  the  stress  on  quality  education  was  directed  mainly  toward  those 
students  who  could  take  the  best  education  available  and  do  with  it  the 
best.  The  mandate  has  shifted  to  one  which  requires  the  quality  of 
education  to  be  more  comprehensive  with  respect  to  reaching  more 
students  with  the  opportunity  for  a better  education. 

In  a like  manner,  the  studies  examining  differences  in  educational 
achievement  initially  centered  on  establishing  the  fact  that  differences 
existed,  and  categorizing  characteristics  of  those  communities,  schools, 
and  students  which  gave  evidence  of  receiving  a lower  quality  of  education. 
The  now  classic  study  was  the  so  called  Coleman  Report  (Coleman, 
Campbell,  Hobson,  McPartland,  Mood  & York,  1966). 

Since  this  survey  of  American  schools,  numerous  supporting  and 
dissenting  reports  have  been  presented.  However,  there  is  a real  paucity 
of  literature  which  has  taken  or  attempted  to  pull  these  research  findings 
into  a system  of  knowledge  about  academic  differences  among  students 
and  schools.  The  major  works  which  have  provided  the. synthesis  of  the 
data  available  have  both  been  produced  by  Sarane  S.  Boocock 


(Boocock,  1966;  1972).  She  reports  that  it  required  more  than  ten 
years  of  study  to  produce  the  definitive  book.  An  Introduction  to 
the  Sociology  of  Learning.  This  writer  does  not  have  the  resources 
available  to  replicate  her  enormous  and  beneficial  task.  Therefore, 
this  review  will  be  very  specific  and  concern  itself  chiefly  with 
those  studies  which  have  examined  high  schools  with  respect  to 
their  student  achievement  and  the  school  as'  a social  entity.  The 
reader  who  wishes  will  find  Boocock's  writings  understandable  and 
valuable  in  identifying  other  variables  in  the  social  environment  of 
learning  which  would  be  fruitful  to  pursue. 

Schools  as  Social  Organisms 

The  organismic  nature  of  schools  has  become  almost  a foregone 
fact.  Contemporary  educational  researchers  generally  find  that  state- 
ments attesting  to  this  fact  do  not  shake  their  foundation  of  assumptions. 
Still,  such  comments,  and  particularly  the  timeless  ones,  are 
necessary  to  raise  to  consciousness  the  social  interdependence  of  the 
various  components  comprising  schools.  In  1932,  Waller  had  these 
comments: 

The  school  is  a social  world  because  human  beings  live 
in  it.  . . . The  school  is  a social  organism.  . . . As 
a social  organism  the  school  shows  an  organismic  inter- 
dependence of  its  parts;  it  is  not  possible  to  affect  a part 
of  it  without  affecting  the  whole  (Waller,  1932:  1-9). 

Waller  in  a simple  statement  identifies  both  the  problem  and  the 
possibility  in  school  organizations,  its  sociality. 


Schools  are  very  complex.  Social  factors  within  schools 
affecting  student  achievement  are  a product  of  multiple  relationships. 
Studies  which  have  attempted  to  account  for  variations  in  student 
achievement  in  terms  of  single  variables  or  constructs  have  generally 
been  unable  to  discover  any  relationship  or  at  best  the  findings  have 
been  inconclusive. 

Two  studies  were  examined  which  solely  employed  leadership 
behavior  or  leadership  style.  Grobman  doing  a synthesis  of  several 
other  studies  reported  this  finding:  "Principal  operational  pattern 
does  not  influence  pupil  achievement  as  measured  by  standard  achieve- 
ment tests  at  the  sixth  grade  level  in  reading,  arithmatic,  and 
language"  (Grobman,  1958:  220).  Grobman  noted  that  operational 
patterns  were  not  the  same,  though  similar,  to  the  popular  categories 
--described  by  the  democratic -undemocratic  patterns  of  leadership. 

A second  study  specifically  used  "less  democratic — more 
democratic"  to  describe  the  principal's  working  behavior  (Slinker, 

1965).  The  findings  in  the  study  were  inconclusive.  This  study  and 
Grobman's  synthesis  do  not  invalidate  the  principal's  importance  in  the 
learning  environment,  rather  they  do  demonstrate  the  weakness  of  a 
single  factor  approach  to  accounting  for  pupil  performance.  Particularly, 
the  reliance  on  leadership  style  which  seems  to  vary  considerably 
depending  on  the  given  situation.  Brookover  had  this  comment  concerning 
the  variety  of  leadership  style: 


The  chief  characteristic  of  the  American  school  atmosphere 
is  its  continual  shifting  between  authoritarian  and  democratic 
leadership  and  between  various  degrees  of  each  (Brookover, 
1955:  331). 

Several  other  studies  tested  the  concept  of  organizational 
climate  and  its  instrument  of  measure.  Organizational  Climate  Des- 
cription Questionnaire  (OCDQ),  to  determine  its  relationship  to 
pupil  achievement.  Organizational  Climate  was  developed  to  analyze 
social  interactions  within  schools  (Halpin  and  Croft,  1963).  Eight 
patterns  of  social  interaction  were  identified:  four  of  these  patterns 
were  associated  with  teacher  or  group  behavior  and  four  of  the 
patterns  of  behavior  were  associated  with  the  principal  or  leader. 
Teacher  patterns  were:  (1)  disengagement,  (2)  hindrance,  (3)  espirit, 
and  (4)  intimacy.  Principal  patterns  were:  (1)  aloofness,  (2)  production 
emphasis,  (3)  thrust,  and  (4)  consideration. 

Together,  these  eight  interactional  patterns  were  factor  analyzed 
into  six  school  profiles.  These  profiles  or  climates  were  contained 
within  the  two  extreme  climates,  open  and  closed,  depending  on 
their  rank  order  with  respect  to  the  OCDQ  score  for  espirit:  (1) 
open  climate,  (2)  autonomous  climate,  (3)  controlled  climate,  (4) 
familiar  climate,  (5)  paternal  climate,  and  (6)  closed  climate.  The 
open  and  closed  climates  were  characterized  as  follows: 

The  Open  Climate  describes  an  energetic,  lively  organi- 
■ zation  which  is  moving  toward  its  goals,  and  which  provides 

satisfaction  for  the  group  members'  social  needs.  Leader- 
ship acts  emerge  easily  and  appropriately  from  both  the 
group  and  the  leader.  . . . The  main  characteristic  of 
this  climate  is  the  "authenticity"  of  the  behavior  that  occurs 
among  all  the  members. 


The  Closed  Climate  is  characterized  by  a high  degree  of 
apathy  on  the  part  of  all  members  of  the  organization.  . . 
Espirit  is  low  because  the  group  members  secure  neither 
social -needs  satisfaction  nor  the  satisfaction  that  comes 
from  task  achievement.  The  members 1 behavior  can  be 
construed  as  "unauthentic;"  indeed,  the  organization  seems 
to  be  stagnant  (Halpin  & Croft.  1963:  2-3). 

The  concept  of  climate  and  the  OC DQ  instrument  were  used  to 
describe  the  relation  between  schools  and  pupil  achievement  in  four 
studies  (Miller,  1968;  Hale,  1965;  Flagg,  1964;  Rice,  1968).  Miller 
and  Rice  used  elementary  schools  in  their  studies.  Flagg's  research 
used  the  smallest  number  of  schools  in  his  sample  (ten  schools)  as 
compared  with  the  others  which  resulted  in  inconclusive  findings 
because  seven  of  the  schools  had  closed  climates  and  the  remaining 
schools  had  controlled  climates.  There  was  not  enough  difference 
between  school  climates  in  his  sample  to  substantiate  an  analysis  of 
pupil  achievement. 

Miller  and  Rice  had  thirty  schools  and  thirty-five  schools, 
respectively,  in  their  samples.  Both  studies  controlled  their  schools 
in  terms  of  an  index  of  socio-economic  status  and  controlled  the 
student  achievement  in  terms  of  ability.  The  separate  studies  concluded 
that  open  climates  in  schools  tend  to  be  positively  related  to  higher 
pupil  achievement.  Miller,  using  multiple  regression  techniques, 
further  concluded  that  (1)  climate  dimensions  as  measured  by  the 
OCDQ  were  not  equally  related  to  student  achievement;  (2)  teacher 
related  climate  dimensions  appeared  to  be  more  important  than 
principal  determined  dimensions;  and  (3)  achievement  areas  measured 


by  the  Iowa  Tests  of  Basic  Skills 


related  differently  to  the 


climate  of  the  school.  Hale's  study  did  not  find  a statistically 
significant  relationship  between  student  achievement  and  organizational 
climate. 

The  Effect  of  Schools  on  Student  Achievement 

Evidence  and  arguments  concerning  the  impact  of  school  level 
variables  on  the  achievement  of  students  is  mixed.  The  report  on 
the  equality  of  educational  opportunity  in  the  United  States  stated 
this  finding: 

School  to  school  variations  in  achievement.  . . are  much 
smaller  than  individual  variations  within  the  school, 
at  all  grade  levels,  for  all  racial  and  ethnic  groups. 

This  means  that  most  of  the  variation  in  achievement 
could  not  possibly  be  accounted  for  by  school  differences, 
since  most  of  it  lies  within  the  school  (Coleman  et  al. , 

1966:  296). 

Proponents  of  the  above  position  find  themselves  with  only  a narrow 
range  of  potential  strategies  available  for  affecting  the  progress  of 
students  through  the  schooling  process. 

A very  recent  national  survey  of  a stratified  sample  of  senior 
high  school  students  (18,000)  conducted  by  the  Educational  Testing 
Service  for  the  National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics  asked  among 
other  things  for  students  to  indicate  which  factors  they  considered 
interfered  most  with  their  high  school  education  (Fetters,  1974). 
Analysis  of  the  responses  produced  the  following: 


The  seniors  blamed  their  own  "poor  study  habits" 
more  often  than  any  other  factor,  65  percent  of  the 
boys  and  49  percent  of  the  girls  citing  this  as  an 
interfering  factor.  The  four  factors  marked  with 
next  highest  frequency  involved  the  school's  courses 
and  teachers  (Fetters,  1974:  6). 

What  these  responses  revealed  was  a consciousness  on  the  part  of 
high  school  seniors  about  their  relationship  to  the  formal  educational 
process.  The  students  saw  their  educational  experience  as  a product 
of  the  interaction  of  their  abilities  and  the  school's  structures. 


. Dyer  has  taken  Coleman's  findings  concerning  the  impact  of 
schools  on  student  performance  to  task  (Dyer,  1968).  In  his  analysis 
of  the  report  he  questioned  the  validity  of  Coleman's  achievement 
measure  and  compared  Coleman's  results  to  three  earlier  studies 
(see  also  Boocock's  comparison  of  these  four  studies  in  Chapter  10, 
An  Introduction  to  the  Sociology  of  Learning): 

. . . their  [Mollenkopf  and  Melville:  Goodman:  ShaycoftJ 
results  (tend]  ...  to  run  counter  to  a salient  finding 
of  the  Coleman  Report,  that  the  differential  effects  of 
schools  on  pupil  achievement  "appears  to  derive  not 
principally  from  factors  that  the  school  system  controls, 
but  from  factors  outside  the  school  proper.  " The  Shaycoft 
study  in  particular  throws  doubt  on  their  conclusion  by 
suggesting  that  it  may  hold  for  some  kinds  cognitive 
development  but  not  for  others.  A serious  weakness  in 
the  Coleman  analysis  is  at  just  this  point:  its  criterion 
of  academic  achievement  is  almost  exclusively  a measure 
of  verbal  ability.  . . [which  for  obvious  reasons  is  more 
a product  of  family  and  community  background  which 
underestimates  the  input  of  schools ] (Dyer,  1968:  46). 

Dyer  further  noted  that  the  achievement  related  variables  which 
Coleman  et  al.  identified  were  so  deeply  embedded  in  the  total 


structure  of  our  social  system  that  only  major,  radical  changes  in 
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the  social  order  would  ever  have  an  impact  on  student  achievement. 
What  is  needed  is  the  identification  of  factors  which  can  be  affected 
on  a school  district  level  and/or  within  individual  schools. 

Two  studies  were  done  subsequent  to  the  Coleman  Report  which 
identify  school  normative  climate  dimensions  which  were  correlated 
with  student  achievement  (McDill,  Meyers,  and  Rigsby,  1967; 
Brookover,  Gigliotti,  Henderson,  and  Schneider,  1973).  McDill 
et  al.  sampled  high  schools;  Brookover  et  al.  sampled  elementary 
schools. 

McDill  et  al.  investigated  twenty  public  high  schools  to  determine 
why  some  schools  were  more  productive  than  others.  The  schools 
were  selected  from  seven  regions  of  the  United  States  and  varied  in 
terms  of  academic  performance,  demographic  characteristics  of  the 
community  social  context,  and  variables  commonly  associated  with 
socio-economic  status  (SES).  This  school  setting  data  and  academic 
data  (aptitude  for  abstract  reasoning  and  achievement  in  mathmatics 
from  Project  Talent  measurements)  were  combined  with  data  from 
self-administered  faculty  and  student  questionnaires  to  create  the 
school  data  base  used  in  the  analysis. 

Thirty-nine  school  characteristics  were  factor  analyzed.  Six 
factors  emerged  from  this  treatment  which  accounted  for  "more  than 
80  percent  of  the  variance  for  twenty-eight  of  the  variables  and  more 
than  60  percent  for  thirty -eight  of  them"  (McDill  et  al. . 1967:  186). 
The  six  factors  or  climates  were: 


1.  Academic  Emulation — valuing  academic  excellence 

2.  Student  Perception  of  Intellectualism--Estheticism-- 
intrinsic  value  on  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 

3.  Cohesive  and  Egalitarian  Esthetic  ism  - -the  extent  to 
which  the  student  social  system  emphasised  intellectual 
criteria  for  status  as  opposed  to  the  ascribed  criteria 
of  family  background;  plus,  the  degree  of  social 
integration  among  students 

4.  Scientism--the  degree  of  scientific  ferment  in  the 
school 

5.  Humanistic  Excellence — similar  to  Factor  4 except 
the  interest  is  on  art,  humanities,  social  studies,  and 
current  social  issues 

6.  Academically  Oriented  Student  Status  System --the 
criteria  for  prestige  among  student  peers  is  in  terms 
of  intellectualism  and  academic  performance  rather 
than  extra-curricular  activities  (pp.  188-89), 

All  six  climate  factors  except  Factor  6 were  more  strongly  related 
to  student  achievement  than  the  SES  measure.  The  results  of  the 
statistical  analyses  indicated  several  relevant  findings.  First, 

. . contextual  SES  is  not  a valid  indicator  of  climate  for  schools 
which  occupy  intermediate  positions  on  the  socio-economic  construct" 
(pp,  196).  The  second  relevant  finding  was: 

. . . the  individual  student's  academic  behavior  is 
influenced  not  only  by  the  motivating  force  of  his 
home  environment,  scholastic  ability,  and  academic 
values  but  also  by  the  social  pressures  applied  by  other 
participants  in  the  school  setting  (pp.  199). 

Brookover  et  al.  (1973)  continued  the  design  and  purpose  of 
McDill  et  al.  in  a study  of  twenty-four  Michigan  elementary  schools. 
This  study  pushed  beyond  McDill  et  al.  and  examined  many  more 
school  variables  including  teacher  and  principal  variables.  The 


principal  related  variables  were  later  excluded  from  the  study  because 
of  the  limited  number  of  subjects.  Factor  analysis  and  other  data 
manipulation  were  employed  with  the  following  conclusions: 

The  results  of  the  varied  analyses  of  the  data  in  this 
study  have  identified  school  climate  variables  that  may 
effect  achievement.  Student  reported  sense  of  futility. 

Student  perceived  present  evaluations -expectations , 

Teacher  reported  push  of  individual  students,  and  Teacher 
perceived  future  evaluations -expectations  were  all  clearly 
related  to  mean  school  achievement  in  several  types 
of  analysis  (Brookover  et  al. , p.  123). 

School  climate  is  a function  of  a school's  total  population.  The 
principal's  role  was  examined  by  Gross  and  Herriott  (1965).  Pupil 
achievement  was  correlated  with  Executive  Professional  Leadership 
(EPL)  to  investigate  a potential  relationship:  EPL  scores  were 
determined  by  teacher  ratings  of  principal  behavior;  likewise,  student 
performance  was  measured  by  teacher  perceptions.  An  initial 
analysis  showed  a positive  relationship  between  EPL  scores  and  student 
performance.  Further  analyses  controlling  for  two  teacher  variables 
(performance  and  morale)  substantially  reduced  the  statistical 
relationship  between  EPL  and  student  performance.  Gross  and  Herriott 
reasoned  that  it  was  not  principal  behavior  which  directly  impacted 
student  performance,  rather  it  was  the  principal's  relationship  to  hi3 
teachers. 

Summary  and  Implications 

The  research  studies  and  literature  reviewed  clearly  demonstrated 
that  school  level  variables  have  an  impact  on  student  achievement.  This 


conclusion  was  drawn  despite  the  weight  of  evidence  in  the  Coleman 
Report  which  attributed  nearly  all  student  achievement  variation  between 
schools  to  student  ability,  social  background  of  students,  and  school 
community  setting.  These  studies  supported  Coleman  et  al.  strongly  on 
the  findings  relative  to  student  ability  and  social  background.  However, 
when  the  social  environment  and  personal  student  characteristics  were 
adequately  controlled  and  other  achievement  indices  were  used,  the 
studies  found  various  school  variables  to  be  related  to  student  achievement. 

School  variables  most  related  to  student  academic  performance 
were  complex  ones  which  measured  interactional  patterns  within  the 
school's  social  system.  These  interactional  patterns  were  characterized 
as  organizational  climates  and  normative  climates. 

McDill  et  al.  and  Brookover  et  al.  (1973)  contributed  significantly 
to  an  understanding  of  school  normative  climates.  Two  important 
tangential  contributions  were  made  by  these  studies.  First,  their 
basic  approach  to  the  question  of  student  achievement,  that  is  treating 
it  as  the  dependent  variable,  has  important  ramifications.  Specifically, 
the  research  design  places  a priority  on  collecting  comparative 
longitudinal  achievement  data  for  students  so  that  the  effect  of 
schooling  can  be  more  accurately  tested.  Second,  the  inclusion  of 
institutions  occupying  intermediate  positions  on  the  socio-economic 
construct  in  the  sample  revealed  that  schools  characterized  as  such 
were  more  sensitive  to  school  controlled  variables  than  schools 
occupying  lower  or  upper  positions  on  the  construct. 


Organizational  climate  has  not  been  tested  using  the  design 
which  the  normative  climates  have  employed.  Findings  from 
organizational  climate  research  showed  a general  positive  relation- 
ship between  student  achievement  and  open  climates.  The  underlying 
social  relationships  in  the  construct  need  to  be  explored  for  newer 
and  deeper  insights  into  the  climate  categories. 

Banks  has  Uiis  suggestion  concerning  the  research  of  school 
social  systems: 

. . . the  immediate  necessity  is  for  research  into  the 
actual  relations  within  a school,  whether  these  occur 
within  the  classroom,  the  head-master's  office,  or  the 
staff  common  rooms  (Banks,  1968:  200). 

The  type  of  fruitful  research  regarding  student  achievement  and  school 
social  systems  needed  should  examine  actual  relationships  within 
schools  which  differ  in  student  academic  output. 

Organization  of  the  Study  by  Chapters 
This  chapter  has  attempted  to  set  out  a context  for  interpreting 
this  report  on  research  done  in  selected  secondary  schools  in  Florida. 
It  has  identified  the  adult  social  system  of  the  selected  schools  as 
the  arena  of  inquiry.  The  criteria  for  selection  has  also  been 
presented  in  a general  manner.  Further,  pertinent  literature  which 
explores  previous  efforts  in  accounting  for  productivity  variance 
between  schools  has  been  examined. 

The  following  chapters  seek  to  establish  the  position  that  the 
two  schools  chosen  for  study  have  identifiable  uniquenesses  which 
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potentially  account  for  variation  in  the  school's  performance  measure. 

Chapter  II  explicitly  outlines  the  selection  procedures  and  data 
gathering  methods.  The  observation  data  and  quantifiable  characteristics 
concerning  the  social  systems  of  the  selected  schools  are  presented 
in  Chapter  III.  Chapter  IV  presents  the  interview  data.  A final 
chapter  reviews  the  data  and  discusses  their  implications. 


CHAPTER  II 


PROCEDURES 

In  this  chapter  the  school  selection  process  and  the  data 
collection  procedures  are  described. 

School  Selection 

The  selection  of  the  subject  schools  proceeded  along  two  major 
paths.  The  first  was  to  create  a measure  of  a school's  output  then 
to  identify  schools  which  varied  according  to  this  measure.  The 
second  major  direction  involved  the  establishment  of  criteria  and 
gathering  of  data  which  permitted  matching  of  schools  in  terms  of 
variables  identified  in  previous  research  which  were  associated  with 
variation  in  student  performance.  The  end  results  therefore  were 
two  schools  selected  which  were  the  same  in  terms  of  quantifiable 
characteristics,  yet  differed  in  terms  of  their  output  measure.  The 
search  for  subject  schools  was  limited  to  the  state  of  Florida. 

Output  Measure 

The  state  of  Florida  through  the  sponsorship  of  the  University 
of  Florida  offers  and  has  offered  for  thirty-four  years  to  the  graduating 
high  school  seniors  a standardized  test  which  is  necessary  for 
admission  to  any  of  the  State  University  System's  Universities. 

20 
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The  Florida  Twelfth  Grade  Test  (FTGTJ  because  of  its  form, 
reliability,  history,  and  availability  was  chosen  as  a basis  for  the 
high  school  output  measure. 

The  FTGT  was  created  for  the  state  by  Educational  Testing 
Service.  It  consists  of  a battery  of  five  tests  and  as  of  1973  a student 
questionnaire.  The  tests  are  as  follows:  (1)  Aptitude  Test,  (2)  English 
Test,  (3)  Social  Studies  Test,  (4)  Natural  Sciences  Test,  and  (5)  Math- 
mstics  Test.  For  the  years  1970  through  1972  Form  SRT  was  used. 

In  1973  a revised  Form  VRT  was  used.  An  analysis  of  the  test  done 
by  Educational  Testing  Service  in  April.  1974  reported  these  pertinent 
fads  ("Test  Analysis,  Florida  State-Wide  Twelfth  Grade  Testing 
Program,  VRT").  First,  the  reliability  of  the  various  tests  was 
high:  .925,  Aptitude;  .932,  English:  .911,  Social  Studies ; .869, 

Natural  Sciences:  . 909,  Mathmatics.  Second,  the  speed  factor  may 
be  regarded  as  unimportant. 

Recent  test  score  data  are  maintained  on  computer  tape  at  the 
Northeast  Regional  Data  Center  located  on  the  main  campus  of  the 
University  of  Florida.  The  test  results  are  also  annually  published. 
Percentile  Ranks:  Florida  State-Wide  Twelfth  Grade  Testing  Program. 
Access  to  the  computer  files  was  granted  by  the  Office  of  Testing  and 
Evaluation  which  sponsors  and  processes  the  test  results.  This  office  also 
provided  published  and  other  information  as  to  the  history,  processing,  and 
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format  of  the  test  results.  The  FTGT  data  files  for  the  years  1970 
through  1973  were  used  in  the  study. 

The  data  files  contain  student  identification,  county  school 
district  identification,  high  school  identification,  high  school  type, 
raw  scores,  and  percentiles  generated  from  the  raw  scores.  These 
data  therefore  lend  themselves  to  doing  school  level  analysis. 

Use  of  Scores  Adjusted  for  Aptitude 

Since  the  aim  was  to  arrive  at  an  output  measure,  the  input 
measure,  or  aptitude  portion  of  the  test  had  to  be  controlled.  A 
simple  totaling  of  the  percentiles  would  reflect  the  cumulative  effects 
of  ability  for  a student.  Likewise,  a sum  of  totalled  percentiles  for 
a school  would  indicate  its  relative  ability  as  either  higher  or  lower 
than  other  schools.  Performance  must  be  freed  from  the  effects  of 
ability.  That  is,  the  probability  of  being  an  over  or  under  achiever 
must  be  the  same  for  any  given  ability  level. 

To  do  this,  first  a formula  or  model  for  the  output  measure  was 
determined,  and  secondly,  a set  of  procedures  were  established  and 
translated  into  computer  operations  in  order  to  handle  the  vast  amount 
of  FTGT  data  available  (over  82,000  seniors  participated  in  the  test 
in  1972). 

First,  the  five  tests  in  the  FTGT  yield  two  separate  kinds  of 
measures.  The  Aptitude  test  is  a measure  of  ability.  The  English, 
Social  Studies,  Natural  Sciences,  and  Mathmatics  tests  are  achieve- 
ment measures.  The  ability  score  has  a value  range  equal  to  the 
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possible  aptitude  percentile  range,  0 to  99.  The  possible  range  of 
die  composite  achievement  score  is  0 to  396.  Each  unique  aptitude 
score  is  considered  to  be  a unique  ability  level.  Therefore,  in 
determining  performance  an  individual  student  achievement  score  is 
compared  to  the  achievement  acores  for  only  those  students  at  his 
or  her  unique  ability  level. 

The  criteria  for  determining  high  or  low  performance  for  a 
student  was  set  as  follows  for  each  ability  level: 

(1)  overachiever — a composite  achievement  score  equal  to 
or  greater  than  the  mean  achievement  score  plus  one-half 
a standard  deviation. 

(2)  underachiever — a composite  achievement  score  equal  to 
or  less  than  the  mean  achievement  score  minus  one-half 
a standard  deviation. 

The  mean  and  standard  deviation  was  computed  from  all  composite 
achievement  scores  available  at  a given  ability  level  for  any  year. 

One  further  adjustment  was  deemed  necessary  before  calculating 
a school's  output  measure  based  on  its  students'  performance.  The 
regression  effect  within  a school  was  handled  by  excluding  the  over- 
achievers' tally  and  underachievers'  tally  in  the  extreme  ability 
ranges  (0  to  4 and  95  to  99).  The  output  measure  for  any  school 
for  a given  year  was  the  ratio  of  the  tallied  number  of  overachievers 
.to  tallied  number  of  underachievers. 

The  output  measure  translates  into  a simple  mathmatlcal 
expression  which  is  shown  below: 
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A = achievement  score  (0  to  396) 
a = ability  level  (0  to  99) 
x = mean  achievement  score 
SD  = standard  deviation  of  achievement  scores 
0 = overachiever 
U = underachiever 

Applying  the  Output  Measure  to  Florida  Schools 

Applying  the  output  measure  to  the  FTGT  data  required  three 
general  activities:  (1)  computer  file  preparation,  (2)  computer 
program  development,  and  (3)  file  processing  using  the  computer 
program. 

Computer  file  preparation  involved  these  several  things: 

(1)  obtaining  permission  to  use  the  FTGT  data  files  for  the 
years  1970  through  1973; 

(2)  getting  the  computer  tape  volume  numbers  and  file 
characteristics; 

(3)  getting  the  record  format  of  the  data  contained  in  the  file; 


(4)  sorting  the  computer  files  for  each  year  into  high  school 


code  sequence  so  that  processing  would  be  possible. 

All  computer  processing  was  done  on  an  IBM  370-165  computer  which 
is  available  to  researchers  and  other  users  of  the  Northeast  Regional 
Data  Center,  Gainesville,  Florida.  The  utility  IBM  Sort  program 
was  used  to  sort  the  data. 

A FORTRAN  computer  program  was  written  by  the  author  to 
compute  the  output  measure  for  all  schools  on  the  data  files  (Appendix 
B).  The  program  performs  the  following  logical  operations: 

(1)  Reads  the  entire  data  file  and 

(a)  for  each  ability  level  takes  a sum  of  the  achievement 
score,  takes  a sum  of  the  squared  achievement  score, 
and  counts  the  number  who  score  at  the  ability  level, 

(b)  counts  and  assigns  a unique  sequence  number  to  each 
high  school  code, 

(c)  writes  out  an  abbreviated  record  for  each  student 
containing  a sequential  school  code,  the  achievement 
score,  and  ability  level. 

(2)  Computes  a mean  and  standard  deviation  for  each  ability 
level. 

(3)  Calculates  the  criterion  interval  for  each  ability  level 
(mean  plus  or  minus  one-half  a standard  deviation). 

(4)  Resets  the  abbreviated  file  to  the  beginning. 

(5)  Reads  the  entire  abbreviated  file  and 
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(a)  compares  each  student's  achievement  score  to  the 
criterion  interval  for  the  student's  ability  level 

(b)  totals  the  number  of  students  above  and  below  each 
interval  for  a given  school  including  only  those  students 
in  ability  levels  5 to  94. 

(6)  Computes  output  measure  for  each  school. 

(7)  Print  out  data  for  each  high  school. 

(8)  Summarize  high  school  to  district  level  and 

(a)  compute  output  measure  for  district 

(b)  print  out  summarized  data  for  each  district. 

(9)  Summarize  district  level  to  state  and 

(a)  compute  output  measure  for  state 

(b)  print  out  state  summary  data. 

The  same  program  was  used  on  all  the  data. 

The  actual  data  processing  was  done  in  two  steps  and  the  same 
procedure  was  used  for  the  four  data  files.  First,  the  data  files 
were  preprocessed  by  a high  level  management  information  computer 
program  (Mark  IV)  constructed  by  the  author  to  (1)  exclude  records 
with  invalid  or  incomplete  scores,  (2)  exclude  private  schools,  and 
(3)  sum  the  English,  Social  Studies,  Natural  Sciences,  and  Mathmatics 
percentiles: into  a total  achievement  score  and  add  it  to  the  record 
for  each  student.  The  file  record  counts  are  given  below: 


Year 

of 

Test 

1970 


1972 

1973 


Original 

File 

Counts 

83,520 

85,200 

81,440 

79,732 


Processed 

File 

Counts 

73,407 

73,520 

70,875 

71,120 


The  processed  file  counts  represent  the  high  school  senior  population 
used  in  determining  school  output  measures.  The  second  step  in 
processing  data  consisted  of  using  the  above  described  FORTRAN 
computer  program  to  produce  the  data  presented  in  Appendix  C and  D. 

These  data  are  an  output  measure  for  all  public  secondary 
schools  in  the  state  of  Florida  for  the  years  1970,  1971,  1972,  and 
1973.  In  addition  to  the  output  measures  there  is  given  district 
sequence  number,  the  number  of  students  who  took  the  FTGT,  the 
number  of  underachievers,  and  the  number  of  overachievers.  Also 
note  that  some  schools  did  not  have  senior  classes  in  all  years.  Some 
schools  were  new  and  some  schools  passed  out  of  existence  as  a 
high  school. 

The  1973  output  measures  were  of  primary  concern.  The  out- 
put measures  for  the  three  previous  years  were  used  to  identify 
trends  and  establish  a bank  of  useful  data.  It  was  obvious  from 
examining  the  school  output  measures  for  1973  that  there  was  considerable 
variation.  For  268  public  high  schools  the  range  of  output  measures 
was  0 to  4.  444.  The  between  school  mean  and  standard  deviation  was 


found  to  be  1. 134  and  . 665,  respectively.  A range  of  . 333  to  2. ! 


existed  at  the  district  level  with  a between  district  mean  equal  1. 125 
and  a standard  deviation  equal  . 475.  The  state  level  trend  for  the 
four  year  time  span  is  down;  and,  the  downward  trend  appears  to 
be  more  the  product  of  a reduction  in  overachievers  than  an  increase 
in  underachievers.  Table  1 displays  the  data. 


Table  1:  State  output  measure  trend  (1970-1973) 


N 

Year Total 

1970  73407 

1971  73520 

1972  70875 

1973  71120 


N N PCT 
Over  Under  Over 

21911  20888  29.  85 
21874  20631  29.75 
21157  20119  29.85 
20614  19979  28.98 


PCT  Output 

Under  Measure 

28.46  1.049 

28.06  1.060 

28.39  1.052 

28.09  1.032 


Examination  of  Categories 

Another  way  to  examine  the  entire  pool  of  output  measure 
data  is  in  terms  of  categories.  For  each  year  three  groups  were 
established  based  on  the  between  school  means  and  standard  deviations 
computed  for  the  output  measures.  The  first  group  or  lower  group 
consists  of  all  schools  whose  output  measure  is  less  than  or  equal  to 
one-half  a standard  deviation  below  the  mean.  The  second  group 
or  upper  group  consists  of  all  schools  whose  output  measure  is 
greater  than  or  equal  to  one -half  a standard  deviation  above  the  mean. 
The  third  group  or  middle  group  consists  of  all  schools  not  selected 


to  be  in  either  the  lower  or  upper  group  of  schools.  The  values  for 


each  year  are  in  Table  2. 

Table  2:  Means,  standard  deviations  and  output  group  intervals 


Year 


Lower  Upper 

Standard  (less  than  (greater  than 

Deviation  or  equal  to)  Middle  or  equal) 


1970  1.355  1.402 

1971  1.365  1.102 

1972  1.297  1.001 

1973  1.134  .665 


.655  to  2. 055  2.056 

..816to  1.914  1.915 

.798  to  1.797  1.798 

.802  to  1.466  1.467 


Using  the  intervals  shown  in  Table  2.  the  following  distribution  of 
school  output  measures  was  obtained. 

Table  3:  Distribution  of  schools  by  output  measure  grouping  (1970-1973) 


Middle 

Upper 


(N  * 257) 
38 
192 
27 


The  distribution  of  schools  in  the  lower,  middle,  and  upper  categories 
is  becoming  flatter,  that  is,  the  number  in  the  middle  group  is 
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decreasing  and  the  number  in  the  lower  and  upper* groups  is  increasing. 
The  number  in  the  lower  group  has  increased  more  than  the  number 
in  the  upper  group. 

Matching  of  the  Schools 

Prior  to  further  data  collection  on  the  matching  criteria  it 
was  decided  to  limit  the  study  to  large  urban  school  districts.  (Note, 
in  Florida,  school  districts  and  county  boundaries  are  coterminous.) 

This  decision  was  made  based  on  these  facts.  First,  the  output 
measure  data  demonstrated  that  there  was  sufficient  variation  within 
large  districts  so  that  selection  of  both  schools  could  be  made  within 
a single  district.  This  fact  meant  that  between  district  variation  in 
terms  of  central  administration  and  tax  base  support  for  schools 
would  be  automatically  controlled  in  the  selection  and  further  statistical 
controls  or  matching  criteria  would  not  be  necessary.  Second,  Florida 
is  a state  like  many  with  considerable  variation  in  population  distribution. 
Currently,  it  is  undergoing  another  population  boom  which  is  further 
impacting  the  already  densely  populated  areas  in  the  state  (Burns  & 
James,  1973:  127).  This  study  would  be  more  beneficial  if  it 
addressed  school  districts  which  are  experiencing  this  current 
population  deluge  rather  than  others  which  must  wait  or  may  never 
experience  the  rapid  growth. 

Specifically,  a large  urban  district  means  a district  with  an 
average  daily  attendance  (K  * 12)  of  75,000  students  or  more  and  a 


population  density  of  400  persons  per  square  mile.  Six  school 
districts  in  Florida  meet  the  above  criteria.  In  1973  they  had 
eighty-four  schools  in  the  total  population  of  268  public  schools.  Of 
the  71,120  students  taking  the  FTGT  in  the  population  they  account  for 
49. 6 percent  or  35,274  students. 

From  this  pool  of  eighty-four  public  secondary  schools  two 
schools  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  following  criteria: 

(1)  difference  in  school  output  measure  for  1973 
- (2)  similar  size  of  the  student  population 

(3)  similar  percent  nonwhite  student  population 

(4)  similar  percent  educational  level 

(5)  similar  percent  occupations 

(6)  similar  family  incomes 

(7)  similar  student  future  educational  plans 

(8)  principal  residency  of  at  least  three  years. 

The  selection  of  the  schools  was  also  based  on  input  from  educators 
familiar  with  several  of  the  school  districts  as  well  as  discussion 
with  central  staff  personnel  of  the  one  school  district  which  held 
several  possible  pairings.  The  district  staff  person  was  very 
helpful  in  characterizing  the  possible  school  choices  according  to 
their  established  role  and  reputation  within  the  system.  Both  schools 
which  were  selected  were  talked  about  by  the  district  staff  person 
.as  being  very  typical  large,  urban,  middle  class  schools.  They  both 
had  firm  academic  reputations  within  the  system  he  reported.  He  felt 


that  on  the  basis  of  the  FTGT  results  that 


school  was  probably 


a slight  academic  favorite  over  the  other.  His  impression  was 
exactly  the  inverse  of  what  the  output  measure  had  indicated. 

Discussion  of  Matching  Data  for  Selected  High  Schools 

At  this  point  the  writer  would  like  to  note  that  this  study  was 
undertaken  with  the  promise  of  anonymity  for  the  selected  schools 
and  their  personnel.  All  names  used  are  fictitious.  Therefore,  the 
school  with  the  lower  output  measure  will  be  called  Riverview  High 
School;  likewise,  the  school  with  the  higher  output  measure  will  be 
called  Lakeview  High  School. 

The  output  measures  for  Lakeview  was  1.645.  The  measure 
for  Riverview  was  1. 354.  The  measure  for  Lakeview  puts  it  in  the 
upper  group  according  to  the  state-wide  analysis  using  the  mean  and 
standard  deviation  of  the  between  school  output  measures;  Riverview 
is  in  the  middle  group.  That  is,  Riverview  is  within  a half  standard 
of  the  mean  of  all  public  state  high  school  output  measures;  Lakeview 
is  beyond  a half  standard  deviation.  Of  the  512  complete  scores  used 
in  the  total  data  population  from  Lakeview,  199  were  overachievers 
and  121  were  underachievers.  Riverview  had  134  overachievers  and 
ninety-nine  underachievers  out  of  their  total  of  396  who  were  in  the 
total  population.  Lakeview  had  64.  5 percent  more  overachievers 
than  underachievers.  Riverview  by  comparison  had  35. 4 percent  more 
overachievers  than  underachievers. 


Both  Lakeview  and  Riverview  were  large  public  secondary 
schools.  Lakeview  had  a tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  grade  total 
student  population  equal  to  2,056  at  the  beginning  of  the  1973-74 
school  year.  Riverview  had  a beginning  total  student  population  for 
the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  grades  equal  to  1 , 656.  According  to 
the  district  office,  Riverview  had  223  nonwhite  students  or  13.  5 
percent  of  their  total  student  population.  Lakeview  had  142  nonwhite 
students  or  6.  9 percent  of  their  total  student  population.  The  district 
reported  a total  nonwhite  student  population  for  grades  ten  through 
twelve  of  7, 816.  This  is  30.  6 percent  of  a total  25, 553  for  these  grade 
levels.  Both  schools  in  this  study  had  a relatively  small  percentage 
nonwhite  student  population  given  the  district  level  data  on  student 
population  racial  characteristics. 

Parent  Education  Level 

The  data  on  parent  educational  level,  parent  occupation,  family 
income,  and  future  educational  plans  of  students  came  from  the  student 
questionnaire  portion  of  the  FTGT  (Appendix  A)  which  was  administered 
to  the  seniors  in  both  Lakeview  and  Riverview  in  October  1973,  as 
part  of  the  PTGT  battery.  These  data  were  compiled  by  the  Office 
of  Testing  and  Evaluation  at  the  University  of  Florida  as  part  of 
their  normal  processing  of  the  entire  FTGT  results.  They  were  made 
available  through  a special  request  from  this  study.  Please  note 
that  the  number  of  responses  on  each  matching  criterion  (Tables  c 


4,  5,  6,  and  7)  varies  somewhat  due  to  incomplete  responses  on  the 
questionnaire.  Also*  the  data  came  from  only  those  students  in 
each  school  who  took  the  FTGT.  Further,  some  of  the  response 
categories  on  the  questionnaire  were  pooled  together  and  renamed. 
Specifically,  responses  from  items  21,  22,  26,  and  27  of  the  student 
questionnaire  were  employed. 

The  schools'  parent  educational  backgrounds  were  similar. 

Table  4 shows  the  percent  breakdown  by  educational  level  for  Lakeview 
and  Riverview. 

Table  4:  Percent  parents  by  educational  level  for  subject  schools0 

Educational  Level  Lakeview Riverview 

Father  Mother  Father  Mother 

(N  = 514)  (N  = 518)  (N  = 404)  (N  = 405) 

Less  than  high 
school  4 

Attended  high 
school  14 

Finished  high 
school  33 

Attended  business 
or  trade  school  6 

Attended  college  18 

Finished  4 years  of 
college  or  more  14 

I don't  know  6 

Total*  * 95 


^Source:  Office  of  Testing  and  Evaluation,  University  of  Florida 
** Totals  do  not  equal  100  percent  due  to  incomplete  questionnaire  response. 


Eighty  percent 


of  the  students  had  at  Jeast  one  parent  with 


a high  school  education  or  better.  Fourteen  percent  or  more  of  the 
students  had  at  least  one  parent  with  a four  year  college  education. 
The  largest  difference  in  the  educational  level  categories  was  for 
mothers  who  have  finished  four  years  of  college  or  more.  Lakeview 
had  6 percent  in  this  group  whereas  Riverview  had  11  percent. 

Occupation  of  Parents  . . 

Occupations  of  parents  in  both  schools  were  also  similar. 

Table  5 demonstrates  the  similarity. 


Table  5:  Percent  parents  by  occupational  categories  for  subject  schools" 


Father  Mother 


Skilled  work  ■ 

Manual  labor,  factory 
household  work 
Clerical  or  sales 

Civil  service  work 
.Homemaking 


30  10  40 


96  98 


"Source:  Office  of  Testing  and  Evaluation,  University  of  Florida 
""Totals  do  not  equal  100  percent  due  to  incomplete  questionnaire  response 
+For  further  definitions  of  these  categories  see  the  student  questionnaire, 
item  22,  Appendix  A. 
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Skilled  work  was  the  largest  occupational  category  indicated  for  the 
fathers  in  both  schools.  Homemaking  and  clerical  or  sales  combined 
claimed  almost  two-thirds  of  the  mothers  in  both  schools.  For  the 
fathers  there  were  more  self-employed  or  business  management  workers 
in  Rive  r view  than  Lake  view;  however,  there  were  more  professional 
or  technical  workers  in  Lakeview  than  Riverview. 


Family  Income 

Family  income  data  from  the  student  questionnaire  show  basic 
similarities.  Table  6 gives  the  percent  of  families  in  six  income  groups. 


Table  6:  Percent  families  by  income  groups  for  subject  schools* 


Income  Group 
Less  than  $3, 000 
$3,000  to  $5,  999 
$6,000  to  $8,  999 
$9,000  to  $11,999 
$12,000  to  $14,999 
More  than  $15,000 
Total** 


Lakeview 
(N  » 473) 


16 

27 

24 

19 


Riverview 
(N  = 361) 


17 


22 

26 


“Source:  Office  of  Testing  and  Evaluation,  University  of  Florida 
““Totals  do  not  equal  100  percent  due  to  incomplete  questionnaire  response 
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The  percent  in  income  groups  below  $9, 000  was  almost  identical 
for  the  two  schools.  In  the  $12, 000  to  $14, 999  group  the  difference 
was  slight  with  Lakeview  having  24  percent  and  Riverview  having  22 
percent.  The  differences  between  the  two  schools  were  in  the  $9, 000 
to  $11,999  and  more  than  $15,000  categories.  Lakeview  had  27 
percent  as  compared  to  20  percent  for  Riverview  in  the  first  category. 
Riverview  had  26  percent  compared  to  Lakeview 's  19  percent  in  the 
latter  category. 

Post  High  School  Plans  of  Students 

The  educational  plans  for  post  high  school  for  the  students  of 
both  schools  are  similar.  Table  7 shows  the  percent  of  students  who 
indicated  the  following  plan  choices  as  of  the  beginning  of  their 
senior  year  in  high  school.  More  than  42  percent  of  the  seniors  in 
both  schools  planned  some  type  of  college  education.  A relatively 
large  percent,  20  percent  in  Lakeview  and  16  percent  in  Riverview, 
had  not  made  any  future  educational  decision  as  of  the  beginning  of 
their  senior  year  in  high  school.  For  the  state  as  a whole,  of  the 
69,874  respondents  to  this  questionnaire  item,  15  percent  had 
indicated  "no  decision  yet.  " Both  schools  then  had  a sizeable  number 
of  students  who  in  actuality  would  be  moving  to  one  of  the  other  plan 
categories.  Since  the  state-wide  data  has  higher  percentages  in  the 
college  categories  (39  percent  2-year  college  and  17  percent  4-year 
college),  the  expectation  is  for  more  undecided  students  to  shift  , 

into  one  of  these  categories  as  time  moves  to  force  some  sort  of 


decision. 
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Table  7:  Percent  students  by  future  educational  plans  for  subject 
schools’ 


Future  Educational 
Plans 

Lakeview  Riverview 

(N  = 508)  (N  = 396) 

No  decision  yet 

20  16 

Do  not  plan  to  continue 

Armed  forces  or  on-the-job 
training 

10  3 

Business  school,  vocational- 
technical,  trade  school,  or 
nursing  school 

10  12 

2 -year  college 

26  36 

4 -year  college 

16  16 

In  some  other  way 
Total” 

_5  _6 

94  95 

’Source:  Office  of  Testing  and  Evaluation,  University  of  Florida 
’’Totals  do  not  equal  100  percent  due  to  incomplete  questionnaire  responses 

Tenure  of  Principals 

The  last  matching  criterion  used  was  the  tenure  of  the  principal. 

A minimum  three  year-residency  was  used  so  as  to  coincide  with  the 
normal  three  year  time  design  necessary  for  a Student  to  progress 
through  the  high  school  program.  Also,  the  minimum  three-year  time 
criteria  for  the  principal  meant  that  the  adult  relationships  within  the 
faculties  of  both  schools  would  have  had  sufficient  time  to  adjust  to 


whatever  unique  personal  elements  the  individual  principals  brought 
and/or  found  in  each  of  the  school  settings.  The  principal  at  Lakeview 


middle  of  his  fifth  year  as  principal 


this  study  began. 


Riverview's  principal  was  in  the  middle  of  his  fourth  year  as  principal 
as  the  study  got  underway. 

Collection  of  Data 

Data  were  collected  from  Lakeview  High  School  and  Riverview 
High  School  from  formal  interviews,  informal  conversations,  observation, 
and  materials  supplied  by  each  school  to  the  researcher.  The  field 
research  was  conducted  between  January  11,*  1974  and  March  29,1974. 
During  this  period  of  time  thirty-four  days  were  actually  spent  in 
one  or  both  of  the  schools  collecting  information.  This  unit  of  time 
corresponds  approximately  to  one  of  the  district  defined  school 
semesters. 

Formal  interviews  were  conducted  in  private  sessions  with  all 
the  department  chairmen  of  both  schools  and  each  principal.  There 
was  a total  of  nineteen  such  sessions  in  Lakeview  and  nineteen  sessions 
in  Riverview.  In  both  schools  there  were  changes  in  the  department 
chairmanship.  The  outgoing  chairman  and  the  new  chairman  were 
included  in  the  interview  sample  in  all  cases.  Lakeview  had  two 
chairman  changes  and  Riverview  had  one  change. 

The  same  interview  schedule  was  used  in  all  department  chair- 
man interviews.  The  principals  were  subject  to  a modified  interview 
schedule.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  ten  questions  in  the  interview 


schedule: 


Give  ten  words  or  phrases 


describe  your  school. 


2.  What  are  the  central  issues  in  the  school? 

3.  Which  other  staff  members  share  your  concern  for  these 

4.  How  will  these  issues  get  solved?  Who  are  the  people  who 
will  be  most  important  in  getting  them  solved? 

5.  Where  do  most  problems  get  solved? 

6.  Who  do  you  turn  to  for  assistance  with  problems  about 
curriculum?  teaching  practices?  discipline?  personal 
matters  ? 


* "story"  the  principal 

What  is  expected  of  teachers  in  the  school? 

The  interview  sessions  averaged  one  hour  in  length. 

Informal  conversation  was  a natural  consequence  of  being  in 
the  schools.  All  faculty  members  were  very  open  in  their  attempts 
to  supply  both  solicited  and  unsolicited  information  in  such  events. 
Most  informal  conversations  were  light  in  style  and  content.  There 
were  specific  conversations  where  points  of  information  were  sought. 
Several  of  these  conversations  were  actually  group  conversations, 
that  is,  there  were  more  than  two  people  participating  in  the  flow 
of  communication. 

Observation  was  a combination  of  intentional  search  and  mere 


happenstance. . There  were  several  specific  arenas 


preordained  as  potential  nodal  areas  and  events  which  offered  valuable 
information.  The  faculty  lounge,  main  office,  and  departmental 
offices  were  areas  closely  observed  at  varying  times.  Also,  a route 
through  the  school  plant  site  was  followed  frequently  to  observe 
faculty  interaction  in  what  one  may  consider  the  "natural  setting. 11 
These  formal  events  were  observed  on  at  least  one  occasion  in  each 
of  the  schools:  faculty  meeting,  department  chairman  meeting,  and 
departmental  meeting.  There  was  also  a succession  of  semi-formal 
events  observed  which  include  the  following:  entering  the  parking  lot, 
exiting  the  school  after  working  hours,  lunch  groups,  signing  in  the 
personnel  roster,  filling  out  student  permanent  record  cards,  visiting 
the  student  deans. 

The  schools  were  very  liberal  in  supplying  written  documents 
and  permanent  personnel  records.  The  background  characteristics 
on  the  faculty  came  from  accreditation  reports.  There  were  also 
regular  memoranda  to  the  faculty  members  covering  a range  of 
subjects  which  were  made  available.  Personnel  handbooks  and  policy 
statements  were  also  part  of  the  documents  used  as  data  sources. 

In  sum  the  efforts  and  sources  of  data  were  aimed  at  collecting 
information  which  completely  described  the  adult  social  system  in 
both  schools  in  its  natural  or  operating  setting.  The  description  of  the 
schools  in  juxtaposition  reveal  the  unique  character  of  the  adult  social 
system. 


CHAPTER  III 


PRESENTATION  OF  OBSERVATION  DATA 

As  discussed  previously,  the  two  schools  selected  for  study  were 
fictitiously  named  Lakeview  High  School  and  Riverview  High  School, 
The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  these 
schools.  The  discussion  will  emphasize  the  formal  structure  of  the 
schools,  including  a description  of  the  faculty  meetings  attended  by 
the  writer.  The  school  plant  facilities  are  described.  Data  are  given 
about  the  faculty,  community  served,  and  other  aspects  of  school 
operations.  Also,  an  in-depth  discussion  of  several  informal  groups 
is  provided.  This  discussion  provides  a basis  for  the  presentation 
and  discussion  of  interview  data  which  will  follow  in  Chapter  IV. 

The  School  Site 

Location 

Riverview  High  School  was  located  on  the  edge  of  a large  middle 
class  residential  community.  Seventeen  years  ago  when  the  school 
was  built  there  were  very  few  houses  within  sight  of  the  school 
plant.  Today  houses  line  its  borders  on  all  sides.  Most  of  the  houses 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  gave  the  appearance  of  being  ten  to  fifteen 
years  old.  The  homes  look  like  the  typical  three -bedroom  models 
which  dot  many  American  communities.  The  lawns  and  facades  of 


the  houses  were  obviously  cared  for. 
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but  were  not  in  immaculate 

condition. 

The  streets  were  all  paved.  The  streets  were  designed  for 
residential  traffic,  that  is,  few  of  the  streets  were  at  right  angles 
to  each  other.  There  were  two  main  traffic  arteries  within  five 
blocks  of  the  once  isolated  school.  Approximately  three  blocks 
south  on  the  street  which  passed  in  front  of  the  school  plant  was  a 
multi-lane  city  street.  The  street  was  lined  with  service  stations, 
quick-food  diners,  convenience  stores,  motels,  hospitals,  and  small 
shopping  centers.  West  on  this  city  street  was  the  major  north- 
south  limited  access  highway  in  the  metropolitan  area.  Still,  the 
traffic  movement  around  the  school  reflected  a residential  community 
pace.  The  element  which  had  been  added  since  the  school  first 
opened  was  quick  access  to  other  sections  of  the  city  which  predominately 
lie  north  and  east  of  the  school  site. 

Lakeview  High  School  was  situated  in  the  western  most  part 
of  the  metropolitan  area.  The  housing  pattern  around  it  had  some 
variety  although  it  mainly  reflects  the  neighborhood's  middle  class 
status,  A dense  residential  area  less  than  five  years  old  borderd 
the  school  campus  on  the  south  and  west.  Immediately  across  the 
street  (east)  from  Lakeview  was  a narrow  strip  of  frame  houses  and 
a new  two  story  apartment  building.  The  narrow  residential  strip 
laid  between  the  school  campus  and  a new  limited  access  highway. 


The  school  campus 


bounded  on  the  north  by  three  business 


enterprises:  a service  station,  a hamburger  stand,  and  a realtor’s 
office.  These  businesses  front  on  a heavily  traveled  two-lane  street. 
This  street  had  signs  of  new  business  settlement.  That  is,  there  was 
a definite  concentration  of  business  on  or  near  intersections  instead 
of  being  continuously  established  building  next  to  building.  This 
pattern  of  businesses  and  the  type  of  businesses  reflect  the  fact  that 
the  road  was  a connector  to  more  concentrated  areas  of  commerce 
rather  than  being  an  area  of  high  commerce  activity.  The  neighbor- 
hood around  Lakeview  was  more  isolated  from  the  urban  center  than 
Riverview.  However,  the  new  super  highway  and  new  growth  east 
and  south  of  Lakeview  will  soon  fill  the  remaining  vacant  acreage. 

School  Plant 

The  basic  school  plant  of  Riverview  High  was  seventeen  years 
old.  The  plant  followed  the  then  popular  open  wing  design  as 
illustrated  in  Figure  A.  The  initial  construction  consisted  of  class- 
room wings  A,  B,  C.  and  D,  the  library  building,  the  main  office 
complex,  the  cafeteria,  and  the  art  and  industrial  arts  (IA)  class- 
rooms. At  later  dates  in  its  history  the  school  board  had  constructed 
the  auditorium,  music  suite,  guidance  suite,  gymnasium  complex. 
E-wing,  and  the  trade  and  industrial  (T  & I)  shops.  The  local  citizens, 
organized  as  the  athletic  boosters,  financed  the  construction  of  the 
football  stadium  and  field  house. 
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Figure  A:  Riverview  High  School 


The  school  site 


former  swamp.  Several  of  the  faculty 


members  who  had  been  with  the  school  since  its  inception  told 
anecdotes  about  the  early  problems  associated  with  the  site.  The 
students,  it  seems,  used  to  race  sail  boats  in  the  water  filled  court 
yard  which  lies  between  A-wing  and  the  cafeteria.  Once  a local  news- 
paper took  pictures  of  art  project  ducks  which  were  floating  in  large 
numbers  on  the  "Riverview  pond, " The  school  still  experiences 
water  drainage  problems.  Some  days  none  of  the  toilets  are  opera- 
tional because  of  the  lowness  of  the  school  plant  relative  to  the  water 
table.  The  faculty  members  point  to  the  poor  school  site  as  a sign 
of  where  the  educational  system  was  on  the  citizens'  priority  list 
of  essential  services. 

The  Riverview  plant  was  in  generally  good  condition.  There 
were  some  obvious  "ugly"  places  in  the  school.  These  places  were 
mostly  confined  to  the  open  covered  walks  which  connect  fifteen  of 
the  eighteen  buildings  on  the  campus.  Of  the  three  buildings  not 
connected  by  walkways,  only  the  T & I shop  is  used  for  instruction. 

The  portable  classroom  is  used  to  store  some  physical  education 
equipment  and  the  field  house  is  used  by  athletes  competing  in 
interscholastic  sports. 

School  grounds  are  subject  to  daily  cleaning  by  male  students 
who  are  put  on  "in-school"  suspension.  The  grounds  are  litter  free. 
Students  in  the  vocational  agricultural  classes  also  participate  in  the 
maintenance  and  beautification  of  the  school  grounds.  Their  participa- 
tion is  guarded  by  the  vocational  agriculture  teachers  who  use  the 


school  site  as  a laboratory. 

Figure  8 is  a representation  of  the  campus  of  Lakeview  High. 
The  school  plant  in  which  Lakeview  . is  now  situated  is  approximately 
seven  years  old.  Lakeview,  however,  has  been  a high  school  for 
sixteen  years.  The  school  was  formerly  located  in  plant  less  than  a 
mile  from  its  present  location.  That  plant  is  now  housing  one  of 
Lakeview's  feeder  junior  high  schools. 

The  basic  architectural  design  of  Lakeview  is  one  of  unification. 
The  school  is  under  one  roof  with  the  exception  of  the  T & I building. 
For  the  school's  size  it  is  very  compact.  It  has  central  heat  and 
air  conditioning.  The  Lakeview  plant  design  by  its  very  nature 
emphasizes  certain  school  areas.  'The  design  calls  particular 
attention  to  the  library  which  appears  to  be  the  central  area  in  the 
school.  It  also  focuses  activity  on  the  office  spaces  which  are  the 
pivotal  areas  for  the  classroom  banks  which  lie  on  both  sides.  The 
offices  include  the  principal's  office,  assistant  principal's  office, 
the  curriculum  assistant's  office,  the  student  activities  director's 
office,  the  business  office,  the  deans'  offices,  the  occupational 
specialist's  offices,  and  the  guidance  office. 

The  area  known  as  "the  back  of  the  school"  contains  the  very 
specialized  and  large  spaces  required  for  physical  education,  in- 
dustrial arts,  trade  and  industrial  training,  drama  instruction,  and 
music  rehearsal.  The  auditorium  and  gymnasium  are  rationally 
situated  to  allow  public  access,  but  at  the  same  time  are  easily 
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accessible  for  those  who  are  part  of  the  regular  school  population. 

The  system  of  corridors  keeps  traffic  almost  wholly  contained 
within  the  building.  (All  halls  and  corridors  bear  the  name  of  faculty 
members.  Many  of  those  so  honored  are  still  members  of  the 
faculty. ) Even  so  the  heavily  traveled  halls  are  kept  clean.  Constant 
care  by  many  of  the  school's  personnel  contributes  to  the  fine 
appearance  of  the  school's  interior.  A new  vocational  program  in 
building  maintenance  uses  the  school  plant  as  a laboratory. 

Faculty  Descriptors 

Groups  have  certain  characteristics  which  serve  as  hooks 
for  further  grasping  their  nature.  Anthropologists  use  the  universal 
characteristics  of  age  and  sex.  Educators  typically  begin  to  identify 
faculty  groups  in  terms  of  their  educational  training,  current 
assignment,  total  teaching  experience,  and  experience  in  their 
current  position.  These  universal  and  particular  characteristics 
are  the  subject  of  this  . section. 

Age,  Sex,  and  Race 

The  faculties  (teachers  and  administrators)  of  both  Lakeview 
and  Riverview  were  approximately  the  same  size.  Lakeview  had 
108  faculty  members;  Riverview  had  ninety  faculty  members.  Tables 
8,  9,  and  10  show  the  distribution  of  the  faculty  members  by  sex  and 


Table  8:  Faculties  distributed  by 


N PCT 


48  42. 6 

62  57,4 

108  100.0 


Riverview 
(N  - 90) 

N PCT 

38  42.2 

52  57, 8 

90  100.0 


Table  9:  Faculties  distributed  by  race 


Race  Lakeview  Riverview 

(N  = 108)  (N  « 90) 


black 

white 


N 

20 

108 


PCT 
18.  5 
81,5 
100.0 


Table  10:  Faculties  distributed  by  sex  within  r: 


black  male 
black  female 
white  male 


white  female 


Table  8 shows  a distribution  of  the  faculty  members  in  both 
schools  by  sex.  In  Lakeview  and  Riverview  the  female  faculty 
outnumber  the  males.  In  Lakeview  there  are  sixty-two  females  and 
forty-six  males.  In  Riverview  there  were  fifty-two  females  and 
thirty-eight  males.  Both  schools  have  almost  the  same  percent 
males  and  females.  The  difference  is  less  than  one  percent. 

The  distribution  of  faculties  by  race  is  also  very  similar: 

Table  9 contains  the  numbers  and  percents.  Eighteen  and  one-half 
percent  of  the  faculty  members  in  Lakeview  are  black,  whereas 
14. 4 percent  of  the  faculty  in  Riverview  are  black.  The  schools 
obviously  have  predominately  white  faculty  personnel.  The  black 
faculty  members  are  proportionally  a, larger  group  than  the  black 
students  in  their  respective  schools:  6.  9 percent  of  Lakeview 's 
student  population  is  black;  13.  5 percent  of  Riverview's  students  are 
black. 

The  last  table  dealing  with  race  and  sex  characteristics  of  the 
two  faculties  is  a distribution  by  sex  within  race.  Table  10  shows  that 
black  males  are  the  smallest  group  in  both  schools  and  that  white 
females  are  the  largest  group  in  both  schools.  The  black  female 
adult  population  in  Lakeview  is  three  times  larger  than  the  black 
male  group.  The  relatively  large  percent  of  black  females  in  Lake- 
view  makes  the  white  male-female  ratio  in  that  school  much  more 
similar  in  size  than  first  indicated  in  the  simple  sex  distribution  in 
Table  8.  The  white  female  population  in  Riverview  is  the  single  , 
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largest  homogenous  grouping  in  either  school.  As  a group  they  account 
for  48.  9 percent  of  the  adult  population  in  Riverview.  If  by  no  other 
measure  they  can  at  least  be  considered  numerically  influential. 

One  would  suspect  that  the  large  number  of  faculty  members  would 
guarantee  a broad  range  of  ages.  This  in  fact  is  the  case.  The  age 
range  for  Lakeview  is  forty-three  and  for  Riverview  it  is  forty-one. 

The  minimum  age  in  both  instances  is  twenty-two.  The  mean  age  for  the 
two  faculties  is  quite  similar.  Riverview 's  average  age  is  39.  4 years: 
Lakeview 's  average  age  is  40. 9 years.  Given  the  above  statistics 
on  the  faculties,  one  would  agree  that  they  are  very  much  alike.  However, 
using  age  categories  the  apparent  likeness  may  be  questionable.  Table  11 
shows  the  faculty  members  distributed  into  five  age  groupings. 


Table  11:  Faculties  distributed  by  age  group 


Age  Group  Lakeview  Riverview 

(N  » 108) ■ (N  * 90) 


N 

27 

26 


108 


PCT 

25.0 


27.8 

5.5 

100.0 


N 

33 


19 

6 

90 


PCT 
36.  6 
15.6 
20.0 


Total 


The  twenty-two  to  twenty-nine  age  group  is  by  far  the  largest  in  River- 
view.  Its  36.  7 percent  is  more  than  15  percent  larger  than  either  of  the 
next  largest  age  groups  which  continuously  span  the  years  forty  to  fifty- 
nine.  By  contrast  the  largest  age  group  in  Lakeview  is  the  fifty  to  fifty- 
nine  group.  Its  27.  8 percent  is  at  most  only  3. 7 percent  larger  than 
either  the  twenty-two  to  twenty-nine  age  group  or  thirty  to  thirty-nine 
age  groups.  Of  the  five  age  groups  three  have  notable  between  school 
differences.  In  the  twenty-two  to  twenty-nine  age  group  Riverview 
has  proportionately  more  faculty  members  than  Lakeview,  36. 7 percent 
compared  to  25.0  percent.  Lakeview  proportionately  is  larger  in  the 
thirty  to  thirty-nine  group,  24. 1 percent  compared  to  15.  6 percent. 
Lastly,  in  the  fifty  to  fifty-nine  age  group  Lakeview  is  proportionately 
larger,  27.  8 percent  compared  to  21. 1 percent.  Observed  differences 
in  age  distribution  between  schools  using  age  categories  do  exist. 

The  single  statistic  approach  to  describing  ages  between  schools  masks 
this  variation. 

Training  and  Experience 

Training  is  a variable  name  used  to  indicate  level  of  highest 
academic  degree  achieved  by  a faculty  member.  Table  12  shows  a 
frequency  distribution  of  the  academic  degrees  held  by  the  faculties 
in  the  selected  schools.  The  distribution  of  highest  degree  is  very 
similar.  The  largest  degree  category  is  the  bachelors  level. 

Lakeview  and  Riverview  have  more  than  one-third  of  the  faculties 


•'s  degree  category.  Those  faculty  members  ir 
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schools  with  less  than  a four  year  degree  are  teachers  assigned  to 
similar  positions. 

Table  12:  Faculties  distributed  by  highest  degree  held 

Degree  Level  Lakcview  Riverview 

(N  * 108)  (N  - 90) 

N 

Less  than  4 year 

Bachelor's  degree  58 

Master's  degree  40 

Doctor's  degree  1 

Total  108 


Those  positions  include  the  occupational  guidance  specialists  and  some 
of  the  occupational  instructors  in  the  trade  and  industrial  department 
The  persons  filling  these  teaching  positions  have  substantial  work 
experience  in  their  area  of  occupational  specialization.  Further,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  administrators  in  the  two  schools  all  possess 
a master's  degree.  All  personnel  in  schools  are  certified  as  teachers 
by  the  state  department  of  education. 

Experience  refers  to  these  two  indices:  (1)  total  years  in 
education  and  (2)  total  years  at  either  of  the  selected  schools  referred 
to  as  school  years.  The  years  exclude  the  school  year  in  which  the 
data  were  collected.  This  means  that  it  is  possible  to  have  zero 


years  experience.  Riverview  has  a mean  of  12.  6 years  total  experience 
and  a range  of  38.  Lakeview  has  a mean  of  11. 5 years  total  experience 
and  a range  of  38.  The  standard  deviations  for  these  data  are  9. 5 
and  9.2,  respectively.  The  total  years  experience  was  grouped  in 
five  year  intervals.  Table  13  shows  the  absolute  and  relative 
frequencies  of  these  groups, 

Table  13:  Faculties  distributed  by  total  years  experience 


15-19 


25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

Total 


30 

23 


PCT 

27.8 

21.3 

22.2 


100.0 


N 

20 

24 


10 


90 


PCT 

26.7 
12.2 
12.2 
11. 1 
10.0 
3.4 
2.2 
100.0 


Nearly  50  percent  of  both  faculties  (49. 1 percent  in  lakeview 
and  48.  9 percent  in  Riverview)  have  less  than  ten  years  total 
experience  in  the  educational  process.  The  largest  differences  in  the 
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relative  frequencies  indicate  that  Lakeview  has  22. 2 percent  as 
compared  to  12. 2 percent  for  Riverview  of  its  faculty  in  the  ten  to 
fourteen  year  interval.  The  percentages  in  the  twenty-five  to 
twenty-nine  year  interval  are  larger  for  Riverview  (10.  0)  than 
Lakeview  (3. 7).  These  countertendencies  and  other  less  differentiating 
ones  taken  as  a whole  in  the  mean  statistic  indicate  similarity  in  the 
total  years  experience  variable. 

The  other  part  of  the  faculty  experience  characteristic  is  the . 
total  years  experience  in  one  of  the  subject  schools.  The  mean 
school  years  for  Lakeview  and  Riverview  are  6. 1 and  5. 1 respectively. 
The  range  in  years  is  seventeen  for  Riverview  and  sixteen  for  Lake- 
view.  The  mode  is  one  year  (eighteen  absolute  frequency)  at  Riverview 
as  contrasted  with  three  years  (twenty-two  absolute  frequency)  at 
Lakeview.  Again,  the  data  were  grouped  into  intervals  for  comparative 
.purposes.  Table  14  represents  the  school  years  of  the  two  faculties 
distributed  into  six  equal  intervals.  The  modal  values  for  the  two 
schools  were  an  indication  that  other  differences  in  the  distribution 
of  school  years  may  be  evident.  A cursory  examination  of  the  table 
shows  a between  school  relative  difference  of  5 percent  or  more  exists 
for  five  of  the  six  intervals.  Only  the  six  to  eight  years  category 
has  a difference  of  less  than  5 percent.  Almost  60  percent  of  Lakeview's 
faculty  are  in  the  under  six  years  categories:  70  percent  of  Riverview 's 
faculty  are  in  the  under  six  years  categories.  In  the  twelve  year 


and  above  categories,  Riverview  has  14.  4 percent  of  its  faculty  as 
compared  to  17.  6 percent  of  Lakeview's  faculty.  The  six  to  twelve 
years  categories  have  24  percent  of  Lakeview's  faculty  and  15.6 
percent  of  Riverview 's  faculty.  These  pooled  intervals  do  not  demon- 
strate the  striking  differences  between  schools  that  the  individual  inter- 
vals reveal.  That  is,  the  largest  between  school  difference  is  in  the 
extreme  intervals,  0 to- 2 and  15  to  17.  Fifty  percent  of  Riverview's 
faculty  falls  into  these  intervals  as  compared  to  21.  3 percent  for  Lakeview. 


Table  14:  Faculties  distributed  by  school  years'  experience 

Years  Lakeview  Riverview 

(N  = 108) (N  = 90) 


Formal  Structures,  Processes,  and  Relations 
Organizational  dynamics  defy  categories  such  as  informal  and 
formal.  The  common  understanding  that  formal  organizational 
patterns  are  static  and  unbending  is  not  valid.  Likewise,  neither  is 
the  assumption  that  the  informal  organizational  patterns  are  fluid 
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and  creative.  Both  the  formal  and  informal  dimensions  exhibit 
these  characteristics.  Clearly  then,  words  like  static,  fluid,  un- 
bending, and  creative  do  not  finally  differentiate  structures,  processes, 
or  relations  into  formal  and  informal  categories. 

Buckley  has  suggested  that  these  traditional  organizational 
dimensions  might  best  be  differentiated  on  the  basis  of  their  relation- 
ship to  the  organizational  goal  or  goals  (Buckley,  1967).  He  employs 
the  categories  direct  and  indirect  to  indicate  what  traditionally  is 
labeled  formal  and  informal  organizational  aspects  by  students  of 
administration. 

Another  approach  to  identifying  and  defining  formal  and  informal 
organizational  patterns  considers  the  relative  permanency  of  the 
patterns.  Formal  patterns  are  those  which  are  more  durable  or 
lasting  in  nature.  They  extend  beyond  the  individual's  "organizational 
life-time.  " That  is,  the  pattern  is  established  independent  of 
individual  qualities.  Informal  organizational  patterns  tend  to  be 
temporal  in  nature.  They  coincide  with  personal  needs  for  social 
interaction.  This  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  that  personal 
needs  are  fulfilled  through  the  formal  patterns. 

Obviously  then,  in  this  section  which  describes  the  formal 
organizational  patterns  of  Lakeview  and  Riverview  there  will  be  some 
mention  of  the  informal  network  which  is  the  central  topic  of  the 
following  section.  The  natural  history  approach  to  collecting  the 
information  in  these  two  sections  further  increases  the  overlapping 


nature  of  the  presentation. 
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Specifically,  this  section  will  describe  the  overall  organizational 
scheme,  time  patterns,  the  process  of  decision  making,  the  polity 
structure,  and  the  various  faculty  meeting  arrangements. 

Organizational  Plan 

The  organizational  plans  for  both  schools  were  virtually  identical. 
This  fact  was  a function  of  the  comparable  size  of  the  schools  and 
common  district  curriculum  which  was  enforced.  The  similar  size 
of  the  schools  has  been  cited  previously.  The  curriculum  offerings 
were  spelled  out  very  completely  in  manuals  which  guided  the  schools' 
instructional  programs.  Curriculum  innovations,  in  the  form  of  new 
courses,  are  provided  for  in  the  comprehensive  district  curricular 
manual.  Both  Lakeview  and  Riverview  had  created  unique  courses 
following  the  district  procedures.  The  courses  were  in  specialized 
areas  of  the  Trade  and  Industrial  programs.  Most  instructional 
innovation  was  in  pedagogical  style  and  technique.  The  curriculum 
content  was  consistent  between  the  schools;  and,  indications  were 
that  the  curriculum  was  consistent  district-wide. 

The  instructional  program  areas  or  curriculum  subject  areas 
was  the  building  blocks  of  the  organizational  scheme  in  the  selected 
schools.  The  schools  were  departmentalized.  Table  15  shows  a 
summary  count  of  faculty  members  by  department. 


Table  15:  Faculties  distributed  by  department 


Administration 


Foreign  Language 
Guidance 
Home  Economics 
Health 

Industrial  Arts 
Language  Arts 
Library 
Mathmatics 
Music 

Physical  Education-Men 
Physical  Education-Women 

Special  Education 
Social  Studies 
Trade  and  Industrial 
Vocational  Agriculture 
Vocational  Health  Services 


There  are  no  actual  disparities  between  schools  in  the  distribution 
of  faculties  by  departments.  The  differences  are  a function  of  school 
size  and  certain  special  program  areas  which  are  unique  to  one  school 
or  the  other.  For  the  most  part  the  department  names  indicate  faculty 
roles.  However,  further  clarification  is  probably  in  order  for  adminis- 
tration and  special  assignments. 

At  Riverview  and  Lakeview  the  administration  was  composed 
of  the  following  positions:  principal,  assistant  principal,  curriculum 
assistant,  dean  of  boys,  dean  of  girls,  and  student  activities  director. 
Ms.  Capell,  the  student  activities  director  at  Lakeview,  was  also 
assigned  to  teaching  and  was  in  charge  of  the  school  annual  publication. 
All  other  administrators  performed  their  duties  full-time.  Also, 

Ms.  Vidal,  a business  education  instructor  at  Lakeview,  functioned 
as  the  school's  business  manager  on  a part-time  basis.  She  was  not 
considered  administration  because  of  her  primary  teaching  role. 

Three  faculty  members  in  the  two  schools  ha  d'  been  placed  in 
a "special  assignments"  department.  ' They  performed  unique  roles. 

Ms.  Voit  was  the  reading  specialist  at  Lakeview.  Her  responsibilities 
included  operating  a reading  laboratory  and  coordinating  interdepart- 
mental programs  designed  to  improve  reading  skills.  Ms.  Waters 
was  in  charge  of  study  hall  groups  at  Lakeview.  Riverview's  sole 
teacher  in  this  departmental  category  was  Mr.  Tibbs.  He  was  a 
young  black  physical  education  coach  who  was  assigned  to  the  men's 
physical  education  department  but  performed  duties  of  an  assistant 
dean  of  boys.  Mr.  Tibbs  had  a severe  health  problem  and  the  type 


of  position  he  held  in  the  school  allowed  him  to  be  of  service  to  the 
school  and  also  permitted  him  to  have  a more  flexible  time  schedule. 

A final  word  on  teaching  positions  is  necessary.  First,  there 
were  three  teachers  in  Riverview  who  were  traveling  teachers.  That 
is,  they  taught  in  more  than  one  school.  Two  of  them,  Ms.  Willis 
and  Mr.  Hiram,  were  foreign  language  instructors.  Mr.  Smith,  the 
third  traveling  teacher,  taught  Bible  history  for  the  social  science 
department.  All  three  of  these  teachers  spent  at  least  half  their  time 
at  Riverview.  Second,  driver  education  training  was  a unique 
arrangement  in  the  district.  The  team  of  instructors,  usually  five 
in  number,  rotated  from  school  to  school  taking  their  classroom- 
trailers  with  them.  They  were  excluded  from  this  study  because  of 
their  almost  total  isolation  from  the  regular  school  social  system 
even  though  annually  at  different  times  they  migrated  back  to  schools 
selected  for  study.  Their  only  known  contact  was  with  the  school 
administration  and  physical  education  department.  The  latter 
organizational  unit  supplied  the  students  who  take  driver's  training 
as  a sub-program  of  their  total  departmental  course  offering. 

Time  Patterns 

Time  is  the  medium  of  interaction.  Face-to-face  contact  is 
either  thwarted  or  encouraged  by  the  school's  master  class  schedule. 
The  formal  dimension  of  the  time  patterns  is  the  patterns  themselves. 
The  informal  aspect  deals  with  politics  of  structuring  the  schedule; 
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this  area  is  reserved  for  later  discussion. 

In  the  presentation  of  data  on  school  time  patterns  the  concern 
or  rather  the  emphasis  is  not  on  precise  time.  It  is  concerned  with 
relative  times  and  time  blocks.  The  common  mode  of  expression  of 
time  unit  is  in  periods.  Both  Lakeview  and  Riverview  operated  on 
this  relative  time  which  was  announced  school -wide  via  a bell  system. 
There  were  six  time  blocks  or  periods  in  a school  day. 

The  length  of  the  periods  varied  depending  on  the  type  schedule 
which  was  operating.  Lakeview  and  Riverview  had  two  types  of 
school  days:  regular  and  activity  day.  The  regular  schedule  had 
periods  approximately  fifty-five  minutes  in  length.  The  activity  day 
schedule,  so  called  because  it  had  an  extra  period  for  student  activities 
of  various  sorts,  had  periods  of  approximately  forty -five  minutes  in 
length.  The  activity  for  the  day  normally  followed  the  homeroom  period 
(a  fifteen  minute  block  of  time  after  first  period)  in  Riverview. 

Lakeview  usually  interjected  the  activity  period  after  third  period. 

The  variety  of  schedule  patterns  employed  by  both  schools 
placed  different  demands  on  a classroom  teacher's  own  time  design. 
Planning  daily  lessons  could  be  frustrating,  especially  if  a teacher 
was  not  cognizant  of  what  schedule  was  operating  on  a particular  day. 
One  such  incident  was  dramatically  and  loudly  aired  by  Mr.  Stingle 
in  Lakeview's  faculty  lounge.  It  seemed  that  he  had  made  plans  to 
give  an  examination  on  a Monday  which  would  require  a full  regular 
period  to  complete.  An  admitted  unannounced  activity  day,  however. 
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was  the  order  of  the  day.  The  shorter  periods  created  more  than 
one  problem  for  Mr.  Stingle. 

Teachers'  individual  schedules  include  what  herein  is  termed 
classroom  time,  planning  time,  and  coordinating  time.  Classroom 
time  consists  of  periods  where  a teacher  is  assigned  to  a specific 
classroom.  Planning  time  is  the  time  allotted  to  a teacher  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  classroom  lesson  plans  and  handling  teaching 
clerical  duties.  Coordinating  time  refers  to  scheduled  periods  where 
a teacher  is  responsible  for  supervising  and  coordinating  students 
who  are  not  on  the  school's  campus.  This  kind  of  time  does  not 
necessarily  require  a teacher  to  be  in  a specific  classroom. 

An  analysis  of  nonclassroom  time  (planning  and  coordinating 
time  types)  for  the  teachers  in  Riverview  and  Lakeview  was  done  in 
order  to  find  time  periods  with  the  highest  potential  for  faculty 
interaction.  The  assumption  is  that  there  is  more  interaction  between 
faculty  members  when  they  are  not  required  to  be  in  a specific 
classroom.  The  time  schedule  data  were  extracted  from  the  department 
time  schedule  master  sheets.  The  following  categories  of  personnel 
were  excluded  from  the  analysis:  administrators,  counselors,  special 
assignment,  librarians,  and  traveling  teachers.  The  seventy-four 
teachers  in  Riverview  in  this  analysis  had  a total  of  eighty-nine 
nonclassroom  periods.  Lakeview  had  111  total  nonclassroom  periods 
for  the  ninety-one  teachers'  schedules  examined.  Table  16  shows  the 
distribution  of  nonclassroom  periods  by  period  for  each  school. 


Table  1 6:  Distribution  of  nonclassroom  periods 


There  are  very  distinct  differences  in  nonclassroom  time  patterns 
between  the  two  schools.  Lakeview  has  a very  even  distribution  of 
nonclassroom  periods  by  comparison  with  Riverview.  Lakeview  has 
almost  a constant  number  of  its  teachers  involved  in  planning, 
coordinating,  or  available  for  assignments  outside  their  normal 
routines.  Riverview  has  very  few  teachers  in  nonclassroom  activities 
the  first  two  periods  of  the  day,  but  a large  number  are  available 
for  special  assignments  or  are  involved  in  planning  and  coordinating 
classroom  activities  in  the  last  period  of  the  day. 

Departmental  Meetings 

Three  different  level  formal  meetings'were  observed:  depart- 
mental. department  chairmen,  and  faculty.  These  three  groupings 
were  regularly  scheduled  to  meet. 


Riverview  scheduled  departmental  meetings  every  fourth 
Wednesday  of  each  month.  Only  once  during  the  school  term  in 
which  the  data  were  collected  was  there  any  departmental  meetings. 
The  meetings  were  held  on  a Friday  as  part  of  a teacher  planning  day 
scheduled  by  the  district. 

The  departmental  meetings  held  on  that  day  were  mostly 
concerned  with  making  schedule  changes  for  students  taking  certain 
semester-long  courses.  The  language  arts  department  was  selected 
for  observation. 

All  members  of  the  department  were  present.  The  recently 
appointed  chairwoman*  Ms.  Jewel,  was  participating  along  with  her 
ten  other  colleagues  in  the  task  of  assigning  students  to  classes 
which  they  had  indicated  they  desired  to  take.  The  group  was  seated 
at  tables  and  student  desks  in  an  approximate  oval  fashion.  Student 
names  were  being  conveyed  to  the  various  teachers  via  sheets  of 
paper  and  an  occasional  raised  voice.  The  work  was  carried  out 
quickly.  Ms,  Jewel,  and  others  occasionally  coached  student 
assignment  decisions  in  cases  where  courses  were  full  or  where 
student  choices  seemed  to  conflict  with  their  known  abilities.  The 
meeting  or  working  session  was  very  informal. 

Formalities  of  any  nature  were  kept  to  a minimum  in  Riverview 
departmental  meetings.  The  concerns  in  the  departmental  meetings 
were  personified  in  the  description  of  the  language  arts  meeting. 

That  is.  the  activity  within  department  meetings  focused  on  department 


business.  Interdepartmental  questions  were  dealt  with  through 
administrative  channels  of  communication  or  through  informal 
interdepartmental  relations. 

The  1-akeview  teachers,  likewise,  did  not  exercise  their 
regular  departmental  meeting  structure  during  the  term  this  study 
was  taking  place.  Department  chairmen  did  report  that  they  held 
meetings  with  their  department  cohorts.  • They  emphasized  that  the 
meetings  were  minimal  in  number  and  informal  in  tone.  One  exception 
was  noted  by  Mr,  Hall  of  the  social  science  department.  He  said 
that  he  attempted  to  have  some  sort  of  formality  in  his  departmental 
meeting.  Being  a department  chairman  was  interpreted  as  being 
administrative  as  opposed  to  being  a teacher  with  extra  duties.  Mr. 
Hall  also  commented  that  he  had  on  occasion  brought  the  principal 
into  his  departmental  meetings  in  order  to  "clear  things  up.  " 

The  social  science  department  in  I.akeview  was  a unique  group 
with  respect  to  its  formality  for  either  school.  Informality  was  the 
keyword.  Departments  (excluding  the  administration,  guidance, 
deans,  and  library)  did  not  use  formal  means  of  communicating,  that 
is,  memoranda.  Departmental  meetings  were  usually  working 
sessions  and  lacked  simple  formalities  such  as  announced  beginnings 
and  formal  closings.  Conversation  and  discussion  on  the  life  of  the 
school  were  spontaneous.  Most  conversations  in  departmental  meetings 
concerned  individual  students  and  not  students  collectively. 
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Department  Chairman  Meetings 

The  makeup  of  the  herein  called  department  chairman  meeting 
was  not  exclusively  department  chairmen.  Deans , curriculum 
assistants,  guidance  personnel,  assistant  principals,  and  faculty 
members  on  special  assignment  were  also  included  in  the  meetings 
of  this  nature  which  were  observed.  It  would  be  more  accurate  to 
speak  of  the  groups'  composition  as  supervisory  and  resource  personnel. 

One  such  department  chairman  meeting  was  attended  at 
Riverview.  The  meeting  took  place  in  the  library  conference  room 
in  the  afternoon.  The  meeting  lasted  about  one-half  hour.  There  was 
one  specific  problem  which  was  addressed,  changing  the  bell  schedule. 
The  problem  area  was  explained  by  Mr.  Judge,  the  principal  and 
presiding  officer.  He  noted  that  the  long  (twenty  minutes)  homeroom 
period  was  contributing  to  excess  student  movement  outside  class- 
rooms. The  situation  looked  bad  to  visitors  who  came  into  the  school. 
Further,  changing  the  bell  schedule  would  include  rearrangement  of 
the  lunch  schedules  for  certain  classes  so  that  the  same  problem  of 
student  movement  in  the  hallways  and  breezeways  could  be  better 
controlled.  This  particular  dimension  of  the  schedule  problem 
originated  from  teacher  complaints  about  interruptions  from  students 
moving  about  in  hallways  which  were  supposed  to  be  off-limits  during 
parts  of  the  lunch  period. 

Defining  the  problem  was  Mr.  Judge's  task.  Discussion  on  the 
problem  followed.  It  was  short  and  supportive  of  the  position  that  a 


change  was  demanded.  Dealing  with  the  specifics  of  changing  the 
schedule  was  relegated  to  a committee.  Mr.  Judge  first  called  for 
volunteers  to  be  on  the  committee.  There  was  no  response.  After 
a long  pause.  Mr,  Mason  (student  activities  director)  and  Mr. 

Vernon  (dean  of  boys)  indicated  their  decision  to  be  on  the  committee. 
The  committee  was  named  with  Mr.  Mason  designated  chairman 
and  four  other  members  were  assigned.  Mr.  Judge  charged  the 
committee  to  create  a new  schedule. 

The  following  morning  a new  schedule,  bulletin  signed  by  Mr. 
Mason,  appeared  in  all  the  teachers ' mail  boxes.  It  was  already 
operating.  The  conversation  in  the  faculty  lounge  was  critical  of 
finding  a new  schedule  unannounced  and  operating,  Mr,  Taps  was 
most  adamant  in  his  criticism  of  not  having  any  input  into  the  decision. 
The  criticism  never  got  beyond  the  debate  stage  even  though  comments 
on  the  subject  were  made  in  the  lounge  for  more  than  a week.  Faculty 
members  questioned  why  they  were  asked  through  their  department 
representative  to  participate  in  designing  a new  schedule  when  the 
facts  of  the  situation  had  indicated  the  decision  was  made  prior  to 
posing  the  problem  to  the  department  chairman  meeting.  No  explanation 
or  excuse  was  offered  by  Mr.  Mason. 

Lakeview  presented  two  opportunities  for  observing  department 
chairmen  meetings.  Both  meetings  concerned  the  school's  curriculum. 
The  first  meeting  dealt  specifically  with  the  institution  of  reading 
skill  objectives  in  all  courses.  The  second  meeting  concerned 
curricular  modifications  for  a specially  designated  week  of  multi-racial 


and  multi-ethnic  emphasis. 

The  first  meeting  occurred  after  a faculty  meeting  on  a teacher 
planning  day.  It  began  about  11 :15  a.  m.  and  finished  at  noon.  Snacks 
and  coffee  were  made  available  to  the  meeting  participants  by  the  home 
economics  department  chairwoman  Ms.  Hanks.  The  meeting  place 
was  the  library.  As  many  of  the  department  chairmen  as  possible 
gathered  around  two  joined  tables.  Mr.  Fender,  the  assistant  principal 
called  the  meeting  to  order  and  turned  the  proceedings  over  to  Ms. 

Voit  the'  reading  specialist.  Ms.  Voit  had  a prepared  presentation 
regarding  techniques  for  including  reading  and  vocabulary  skills 
into  on-going  course  offerings.  She  then  proceeded  to  define  her 
role  as  a resource  expert  on  reading,  noting  particularly  the 
diagnostic  reading  instruments  which  were  available  to  any  teacher. 

Mr.  Street,  the  principal,  joined  the  meeting  near  the  end  of  Ms. 

Voit's  presentation.  Mr.  Fender  formally  closed  the  presentation  with 
the  following  comments,  "the  reading  program  has  been  frustrated 
for  two  or  three  years.  . . no  one  is  at  fault  but  reading  continues 
to  be  a major  problem.  . . the  program  needs  help.  . . it  needs 
better  communication  at  this  level.  " 

An  open  discussion  on  the  merits  of  Ms.  Voit's  suggestion  that 
all  departments  adopt  an  intentional  program  of  building  basic 
reading  skills  followed.  Ms.  Agncw  of  the  business  education 
department  voiced  the  opinion  that  it  seemed  advisable  to  initiate  Ms. 
Voit's  scheme  with  a few  departments,  and,  that  certain  departments 
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lend  themselves  better  to  adopting  this  approach.  The  stated  opinion 
was  clearly  addressed  to  Mr.  Street  who  immediately  acknowledged 
her  position.  He  then  reemphasized  the  critical  position  of  reading 
skills  relative  to  the  total  schooling  process.  He  cited  a lecture  on 
reading  problems  from  which  he  had  just  returned  as  evidence  in 
favor  of  moving  toward  attacking  the  school's  reading  weakness 
through  some  plan  if  not  Ms.  Voit's  plan.  • Mr.  Street  was  called 
from  the  meeting. 

Discussion  continued  until  Mr.  Fender  halted  the  discussion  and 
caUed  for  a committee  to  be  formed.  Someone  commented  that  a 
committee  already  existed.  He  said  that  he  would  reappoint  members 
to  the  committee.  Seven  people  were  named  with  Ms.  Barth,  the 
curriculum  assistant,  serving  as  chairwoman.  There  was  no  specific 
directive  given  to  the  committee.  Mr.  Fender  adjourned  the  meeting 
by  announcing  that  it  was  "time  to  go  to  lunch.  " 

The  second  departmental  meeting  was  conducted  by  Ms.  Barth. 

It  also  followed  a morning  faculty  meeting  and  was  held  in  the  library. 
The  meeting  lasted  approximately  fifteen  minutes.  Ms.  Barth 
presented  copies  of  a memorandum  from  the  associate  superintendent 
for  curriculum  regarding  "multi -cultural  studies  and  observance  of 
multi-ethnic  week.  " She  made  brief  comments  on  the  district  policy 
which  required  principals  to  submit  a report  to  the  associate  superinten- 
dent on  the  scope,  depth,  and  effectiveness  of  multi-ethnic  activities 
carried  out  during  this  specially  designated  week.  There  was  no 
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discussion.  The  department  chairmen  gathered  their  information  and 
left  at  the  close  of  this  short  meeting. 

Faculty  Meetings 

Faculty  meetings  were  the  most  formal  occasions  which  occurred 
in  the  schools.  They  were  regularly  scheduled.  Lakeview  scheduled 
a faculty  meeting  for  every  Wednesday  which  was  always  subject  to 
cancellation  no  later  than  the  end  of  school  on  the  preceding  day. 
Wednesday  was  also  faculty  meeting  day  in  Riverview.  It  was  designated 
to  convene  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  each  month. 

Two  faculty  meetings  were  attended  at  Riverview.  The  first 
meeting  took  place  in  the  library  on  the  afternoon  of  a teacher  planning 
day.  No  roll  call  was  taken;  however,  it  appeared  that  all  members 
of  the  faculty  were  present.  The  one  glaring  exception  was  the  absence 
of  the  principal.  Mr.  Mason,  the  student  activities  director,  presided 
even  though  Mr.  Basil,  the  assistant  principal,  was  present.  There 
were  no  formalities;  Mr.  Mason  simply  began  speaking  into  the  micro- 
phone addressing  the  first  item  of  business.  The  format  of  the 
business  was  mostly  announcements.  The  announcements  concerned 
improvements  in  the  cafeteria,  multi  -ethnic  week,  submitting  names 
for  college  Upward  Bound  funds,  plans  for  a student  lounge,  an 
upcoming  magazine  sale,  and  proper  procedure  on  record  keeping 
for  students  withdrawing  from  school.  Within  ten  minutes  after  the 
' meeting  began,  people  started  departing;  twenty-five  minutes  after 
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the  first  announcement,  there  were  only  twenty-nine  teachers  present. 
The  meeting  was  not  closed.  Faculty  members  simply  left. 

During  this  meeting  there  was  quite  a bit  of  informal  conversation 
in  the  group.  On  one  occasion  Mr.  Mason  had  to  raise  his  voice  to 
a shouting  level  to  regain  attention.  Some  of  the  conversation  from 
the  group  amounted  to  catcalls.  Specifically,  when  the  plans  for  a 
student  lounge  were  announced  an  unidentified  male  physical  education 
instructor  interrupted  with  this  comment:  ".  . . we're  running  a day 
care  center  instead  of  a school.  " There  was  no  rebuttal  to  the  comment 
or  other  such  comments. 

The  second  faculty  meeting  at  Rivervicw  took  place  at  the  close 
of  the  regular  school  day  on  its  scheduled  day.  The  meeting  was 
held  in  the  library.  Again,  Mr.  Judge  was  not  present.  Mr.  Curtis, 
the  curriculum  assistant,  was  responsible  for  the  meeting  with  Mr. 
Mason  assisting.  On  this  day  the  faculty  meeting  had  one  purpose: 
to  complete  accreditation  personnel  forms.  Mr.  Curtis  carefully 
went  through  the  data  elements  on  the  form  and  explained  each  one. 

At  one  point  there  was  a great  deal  of  confusion  on  completing  one 
of  the  data  elements  which  was  manifested  in  a high  level  of  spontaneous 
questions  and  comments.  The  meeting  was  formally  closed  about 
twenty  minutes  after  it  began.  The  faculty  turned  in  their  completed 
forms  and  departed. 

General  commonalities  between  the  two  meetings  are  worth 
noting.  First,  the  meetings  were  not  attended  by  the  principal.  c 


Later  in  the  presentation  of  interview  data  (Chapter  IV)  responses  to 
questioning  about  faculty  meetings  will  show  that  the  principal  did 
preside  at  faculty  meetings,  however  these  faculty  meetings  were 
usually  held  in  the  auditorium  not  in  the  library.  Second,  the  meetings 
were  very  short  and  dealt  with  very  particular  items.  Third,  the 
seating  arrangement  was  nearly  the  same  in  both  meetings.  Although 
specific  persons  were  not  identified,  an  inspection  of  the  group  showed 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  administration  and  physical  education 
department  (men  and  women)  the  striking  patterns  were  differentiated 
by  sex  and  age.  The  younger  female  faculty  members  sat  in  the  middle 
front  of  the  group.  Other  smaller  groupings  of  the  same  sex  surrounded 
the  center  group  in  concentric  circles  graded  by  age.  Of  course,  the 
groupings  were  not  exclusively  sex-age  graded,  however,  the  pattern 
was  apparent.  The  importance  of  this  patterning  lies  in  informal 
within-group  caucusing  which  accompanied  the  formal  business  in 
the  faculty  meetings. 

Lakeview  faculty  met  three  times  during  the  semester  data 
were  collected  in  the  school.  Two  of  the  meetings  were  on  consecutive 
teacher  planning  days  and  are  herein  reported. 

Mr.  Fender,  the  assistant  principal,  presided  at  the  first 
faculty  meeting.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the  library.  Two  members 
were  known  not  to  be  present:  the  principal  who  was  at  a district 
level  meeting  and  the  chairwoman  of  the  foreign  language  department, 

Ms.  Hoover,  who  sat  in  the  faculty  lounge  for  the  duration  of  the  meeting. 
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There  was  no  published  agenda  for  the  meeting,  but  the  proceedings 
indicated  preparation. 

The  faculty  meeting  was  thirty -five  minutes  long.  Six  people 
shared  in  the  conduction  of  the  meeting.  Events  of  the  meeting  were 
serially: 

1.  Personnel  changes — Mr.  Fender  introduced  three  new 
teachers  and  announced  the  departure  of  Ms.  Madden; 

2.  Student  grades— Ms.  Sting,  guidance  director,  explained 
the  necessity  of  keeping  accurate  records  and  reiterated 
grade  reporting  procedures;  Mr.  Fender  read  a list  of  home- 
rooms who  were  found  to  be  lacking  in  grade  record  maintenance; 

3.  Semester  change — the  curriculum  assistant  explained 
schedule  changes  and  schedule  modification  procedures;  Mr. 
Fender  ramified  the  impact  of  semester  schedule  changes  and 
noted  extended  homeroom  periods  would  be  held  the  first 

two  days  of  the  new  semester; 

4.  Student  conduct— the  dean  of  boys  said  Ms.  Agnew  had 
called  to  his  attention  that  there  were  students  in  corridors 
which  were  specified  as  off-limits  during  the  lunch  hour 

(he  recognized  her  and  she  more  fully  described  the  situation); 

5.  Teacher  conduct — Dean  Wayne  reminded  teachers  that 
students  were  not  to  be  sent  to  faculty  mail  boxes  to  retrieve 
mail;  in  Mr.  Street's  name  he  said  teachers  were  not  to 
park  in  visitor  parking  spaces; 


Grades  and  books --Mr.  Fender  interpreted  the  school's 


policy  on  not  giving  grades  to  students  who  had  not  turned 
in  text  books  as  saying  you  can  give  grades  and  allow  one 
week's  time  to  get  the  book  and  after  that  report  the  students 

Tax  information --Ms.  Vidal,  business  manager  and  business 
education  teacher,  informed  the  faculty  that  she  had  a 
booklet  enumerating  possible  tax  deductions  teachers 
could  take; 

Student  personnel- -the  dean  of  girls  requested  the  homeroom 
teachers  of  a list  of  girls  to  meet  with  her  later; 

Eye  tests--Mr.  Fender  reported  that  the  eye  testing 
being  conducted  by  parents  of  the  Parent  Teacher  Student 
Association  had  identified  fifty  students  who  needed  glasses 
and  he  encouraged  teachers  to  have  all  students  take  advantage 
of  the  service; 

Book  funds — Mr.  Fender  called  to  the  attention  of  depart- 
ment chairmen  that  there  was  money  available  to  purchase 
new  books  and  that  teachers  should  submit  requests  to  them; 
Reading  problems --Ms.  Voit,  the  reading  specialist,  re- 
minded her  colleagues  that  reading  is  the  number  one  weakness 
in  the  school  program  and  that  she  was  available  to  assist 
any  teacher  establish  a reading  skills  program;  her 
announcement  followed  a call  by  Mr.  Fender  for  any  furthoi- 


business. 


Mr.  Fender  closed  the  faculty  meeting  with  the  statement.  "That's  it.  " 

The  second  faculty  meeting  observed  at  Lakeview  was  presided 
over  by  Mr.  Street,  the  principal.  By  way  of  comparison  with  the 
meeting  held  on  the  previous  day,  it  lasted  about  half  the  time.  Mr. 
Fender  assisted  in  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Street  had  two  points  of  business.  He  began  the  meeting 
with  a rambling  description  of  the  current  on-campus  parking  and 
traffic  flow  situation.  Noteworthy  ramblings  were  the  nonchalant 
but  blunt  comments  made  about  proper  arrival  and  departure  times 
for  all  faculty  members.  He  summed  his  description  into  three  or 
four  contextual  statements  detailing  major  parking  and  trafficking 
changes.  The  detailed  plan  called  for  faculty  cooperation  during  the 
few  days  which  would  be  required  to  re-paint  and  re-sign  the  parking 
lots  and  access  drives.  All  elements  of  the  plan  were  carefully 
explained.  Street's  second  point  of  business  was  the  announcement  of 
Ms.  Madden's  reassignment  within  the  district  school  system.  He 
explained  her  new  position  in  the  secondary  curriculum  divisiomand 
lauded  her  for  her  contributions  to  Lakeview.  Since  Ms.  Madden  was 
a department  chairwoman,  Mr.  Street  followed  praises  for  her  with 
congratulations  to  Ms.  Thames  who  he  had  selected  to  replace  Ms. 
Madden  as  language  arts  department  chairwoman.  Mr.  Fender  came 
forward  at  this  time  with  W-2  forms.  He  called  the  meeting  back  to 
order  after  Mr.  Street  left  the  room.  "Alright  faculty.  " Mr.  Fender 
moved  about  in  the  room  distributing  the  forms  to  department  chairmen 
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for  further  distribution  to  individual  teachers.  The  meeting  informally 

Lake  view's  faculty  meetings  revealed  the  following  characteris- 
tics. First,  even  though  a formal  agenda  was  not  presented  to  the 
faculty  prior  to  the  meetings,  preparation  was  evident  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  meetings  were  conducted.  Second,  the  entire  administra- 
tive staff  participated  in  structuring  and  conducting  the  faculty 
meetings.  Third,  business  in  the  meeting  concerned  the  school  as 
a whole.  Fourth,  the  principal  selectively  addressed  business  items. 

And  finally,  the  seating  patterns  in  the  library  reflected  primarily 
department  make-up;  secondarily,  the  seating  reflected  age  gradations 
with  the  older  faculty  members  near  the  front  and  the  younger  members 
in  the  rear  behind  a waist-high  dividing  row  of  bookshelves. 

Decision  Making 

Decision  making  in  the  context  of  formal  processes  concerns 
the  activities  engaged  in  by  the  faculty  directed  toward  establishing, 
modifying,  or  maintaining  school  policy.  Some  authorities  in  administra- 
tive science  maintain  that  the  decision  making  process  is  the  central, 
integrating  dynamic  in  organizations  (Griffiths,  1959).  The  task  of 
administration  in  such  a view  is  to  "develop  and  regulate"  the  decision 
process  which  inevitably  controls  the  direction  of  the  organization. 

Administrative  behavior  is  organizational  behavior.  It  is  public, 
not  private;  it  is  formal,  not  informal.  Gore  has  postulated  that 
there  are  three  modes  of  decision  making:  routine,  adaptive,  and 
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innovating  (Gore,  1964).  The  routine  mode  is  most  dominant, 
quantitatively,  of  the  decisional  modes.  The  routine  is  learned 
patterns  which  have  a force  of  social  sanction.  The  adaptive  mode 
involves  more  complex  patterns  of  behavior.  This  mode  is  employed 
whenever  the  cost  of  routine  patterns  becomes  excessive.  The  last 
mode  of  decision  making  is  innovative.  The  expenditure  of  human 
energy  is  at  its  highest  level.  Innovating  decisions  involve  not  only 
restructuring  of  behavior  patterns,  but  also  new  goal  definitions. 

In  this  section  the  formal  decision  making  process  at  Lake  view 
and  Riverview  is  examined.  The  administrative  staff,  particularly  the 
principals,  will  be  the  subject  of  the  discussion. 

Lakeview.  Each  teacher  in  Lakeview  was  annually  presented  a 
document  called  the  "Teacher's  Handbook.  " Its  written  purpose  best 
stated  its  function. 

The  information  in  this  handbook  is  designed  to  help 
teachers  to  carry  out  their  duties  and  responsibilities 
in  a manner  consistent  with  the  school's  operational 
policies.  Each  faculty  member  is  expected  to  know 
and  adhere  to  the  policies  and  procedures  set  for 
them  herein.  The  handbook  is  to  be  kept  in  a safe 
place  and  returned  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

Nothing  stated  in  the  handbook  is  intended  to  super- 
cede school  board  policy. 

The  document  is  comprehensive  in  that  it  identifies  sanctioned  school 
activities  and  establishes  formal  policies  concerning  them.  The 
following  is  a partial  listing  of  policy  areas  treated  by  the  handbook: 

1.  absences --students  and  teachers 

2.  absentee  list 

3.  fund  raising 

4.  student  aides 


5.  announcements  via  daily  bulletins 

6.  auditorium  usage 

8.  field  trips 

S.  faculty  meetings 

10.  grading 

11.  homeroom  procedures 

12.  internal  accounts 

13.  profanity 

14.  registers— attendance 

15.  visitors 

Even  though  the  list  is  not  complete,  the  necessity  for  policy  decisions 
is  greatly  reduced  by  the  handbook.  The  handbook  routinized  most 
common  concerns  or  at  least  provided  guidelines  for  interpreting  the 
unexpected  situation  and  dealing  with  it  in  an  acceptable  manner. 

Formal  decision  making  was  not  a visible  activity  in  Lakeview. 
The  principal.  Mr.  Street,  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Fender,  expended 
most  of  their  decisional  energies  interpreting  problems  so  that  they 
would  fit  existing  policy;  or,  gathering  feedback  information  on  the 
implementation  of  pre-established  policies.  Interpreting  problems 
many  times  consisted  of  giving  advice.  One  such  instance  occurred 
in  the  assistant  principal's  office.  The  situation  involved  a referral 
on  a student's  conduct  during  the  daily  pledge  of  allegience.  Ms. 
Pampler  of  the  special  education  department  had  sent  the  referral 
to  Dean  Wayne  who  in  turn  came  to  Mr.  Fender.  The  student  had  not 
been  participating  in  the  daily  ritual  and  claimed  religious  beliefs 
as  justification  for  the  nonparticipation.  Furthermore,  the  non- 
participation in  the  pledge  had  become  symptomatic  of  a generally 
poor  and  unworkable  attitude.  Mr.  Fender  told  Dean  Wayne  that  he 
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could  administer  corporal  punishment  or  whatever  he  deemed  necessary, 
but  not  to  take  any  action  on  the  basis  of  the  portion  of  the  referral 
statement  concerning  the  student's  refusal  to  recite  the  pledge  of 
allegience. 

Mr.  Street  operated  in  similar  decisional  situations.  He,  however, 
had  one  responsibility  unique  to  his  position.  He  had  to  appoint 
department  chairmen  and  make  final  decisions  on  the  hiring  of  all 
staff  and  faculty.  (The  district  had  a strong  central  personnel  division 
which  did  force  certain  limitations  on  personnel  choices. ) His 
decision  making  ability  was  judged  heavily  by  the  faculty  on  the  basis 
of  his  personnel  selection.  During  the  school  semester  the  study 
was  conducted,  he  had  four  personnel  choices  to  make:  two  department 
chairmen  and  two  new  faculty  members.  He  felt  personally  that  the 
choices  for  department  chairmen  were  critical  to  the  future  direction 
of  the  school.  The  reason  was  that  he  relied  on  their  leadership  at 
the  department  level  and  considered  all  department  chairmen  as 
members  of  his  privy  council.  His  criteria  for  selection  included 
his  assessment  of  a prospective  chairman's  relationship  to  his  or 
her  curriculum  area  and  his  or  her  ability  to  effectively  articulate 
the  curriculum  edge  to  other  department  members.  Interviews  with 
the  new  department  chairmen,  Ms.  Thomas  and  Ms.  Little,  indicated 
that  they  likewise  understood  the  leadership  burden  they  shared 
with  the  administration. 

Communication  channels  in  Lakeview  were  available  and  open. 


true  of  both  department  and  school-wide  (or  interdepart- 


mental) levels  of  organization.  The  principal  and  assistant  principal 
made  clear  efforts  to  keep  the  lines  of  communication  functioning. 

Their  individual  administrative  styles  and  personalities  influenced  the 
exact  means  employed  in  maintaining  communication  channels.  Mr. 

Street  used  his  status  as  titular  leader  and  his  frequent  appearance 
in  various  types  of  meetings  to  remind  school  personnel  that  "even  though 
I'm  busy,  my  door  is  always  open.  " He  made  it  a habit  to  get  to 
school  thirty  to  forty-five  minutes  before  school  opened  so  that  he 
would  be  available:  every  morning  he  visited  the  faculty  lounge  and 
mingled  with  the  staff.  This  certainly  was  a way  of  announcing  to 
all  his  availability.  Mr.  Fender  constantly  moved  throughout  the 
school  plant.  Faculty  members  would  stop  him  in  the  corridors  and 
talk.  His  office's  location  next  to  the  teacher's  mailboxes  enabled 
access  to  him  and  hence  to  the  major  decision  making  flow.  Often- 
times teachers  would  "stick  their  heads  in  his  door"  for  a few  moments 
of  conversation.  He  also  intentionally  visited  people  activity  nodes 
in  the  school,  such  as.  the  cafeteria,  lounge,  and  front  of  the  school 
immediately  following  the  last  bell,  Mr.  Fender  was  widely  acknowledged 
for  his  accessibility  and  constant  presence  in  all  parts  of  the  school 
by  a majority  of  the  faculty. 

The  decision  making  process  at  Lakeview  reflects  a self- 
conscious  understanding  of  the  process  itself.  That  is,  the  process  is 
operated  as  a tactical  system  to  meet  with  the  institutional  demands  6i 


the  community  tunneled  through  the  district  policies  and  the  school 
personnels'  own  individual  needs  arising  from  their  various  states 
of  being. 

Riverview.  Any  discussion  of  the  decision  making  at  Riverview 
must  focus  on  the  various  members  of  the  administration  and  in 
particular  the  principal.  The  primary  structural  block  was  the 
physical  location  of  the  principal's  office.  It  was  an  isolated,  self- 
sufficient  office  (self-sufficient  means  that  it  had  its  own  toilet  and 
kitchen  facilities).  The  isolation  of  the  principal's  office  was  not 
immediately  apparent.  However,  the  fact  of  its  separateness  was 
constantly  noted  in  formal  interviews  and  informal  conversations 
with  other  faculty  members.  Everyone  knew  the  history  of  the 
principal's  office  moves.  Faculty  members  simply  balked  at  entering 
a man's  office  which  had  a waiting  room  and  a secretary's  office 
"buffering"  him  from  the  major  flow  of  human  traffic.  The  faculty 
members  felt  that  the  selection  of  this  office  arrangement  was  an 
intentional  decision  calculated  to  minimize  principal-faculty  interaction. 

Apparently  the  physical  isolation  of  Mr.  Judge's  office  was  not 
the  only  reason  that  teachers  noted  his  inaccessability.  Several 
members  of  the  staff  whose  classrooms  were  "out  of  the  way" 
reported  that  Mr.  Judge  had  not  "set  foot"  in  their  work-space  or 
classroom  in  several  years.  During  the  semester  in  which  the  data 
were  collected,  Mr.  Judge  was  never  observed  to  enter  the  major 
classroom  area  (wings  A,  B,  C,  or  D)  or  any  other  instructional 
area  beyond  the  library  (note,  the  library  is  immediately  behind  the 


administrative  suite — see  Figure  A).  On  one  occasion  when  a vandal 
had  broken  into  a classroom  in  wing  A.  he  did  not  survey  the  damage 
which  had  almost  totally  destroyed  the  classroom  teacher's  personal 
files.  Further,  his  forays  into  the  administrative  suite  were  also 
few  in  number.  Most  of  his  decisions  were  made  behind  the  closed 
doors  of  his  office. 

The  other  members  of  his  administrative  staff  who  were  visible 
decision  makers  were  the  student  activities  director  and  the  curriculum 
assistant.  Their  respective  titles  did  not  necessarily  indicate  their 
range  in  decision  making  or  influence.  Mr.  Mason,  the  student 
activities  director,  had  a broader  sphere  of  decisional  territory 
than  did  Mr.  Curtis,  the  curriculum  assistant. 

Implementation  of  decisions  by  any  of  the  three  primary  decision 
makers  generally  required  that  one  of  the  two  available  implementing 
structures  be  used.  The  structures  were  the  department  chairmen 
and  the  homeroom  teachers.  The  department  chairmen  were  a formally 
constituted  group  whereas  the  homeroom  teachers  were  a quasi-formal 
group:  announcements  and  bulletins  often  addressed  these  groups. 
Theoretically,  these  two  groups  were  mutually  exclusive.  That  is, 
one  of  the  "benefits"  in  being  a department  chairman  was  that  the 
teacher  would  not  have  a homeroom.  Homeroom  teachers  were 
responsible  for  daily  and  semesterly  recording  information  on  the 
students  assigned  to  them  (grading  was  done  by  the  teacher  responsible 
for  the  student’s  course,  but  the  summary  and  responsibility  for  its 
accuracy  on  the  permanent  record  belonged  to  the  homeroom  teachers 


and  the  guidance  counselor  of  the  individual  student).  The  department 
chairmen  were  then  chiefly  responsible  for  the  curriculum  and  not 
the  students  specifically  except  when  they  interacted  with  their 
aspect  of  the  school  program.  The  choice  of  implementing  structure 
was  a function  of  the  decision  made.  Decisions  which  directly 
impacted  all  or  a specific  group  or  class  of  students  were  handled  by 
the  homeroom  teachers.  Decisions  directly  affecting  faculty  personnel 
were  the  responsibility  of  the  department  chairmen. 

Even  though  the  implementing  structures  were  available  to  any 
member  of  the  administrative  staff,  .there  tended  to  be  selective  use 
of  the  different  structures.  The  principal  and  the  curriculum  assistant 
predominately  used  the  department  chairman  route.  Mr.  Mason 
generally  employed  the  structure  of  homeroom  teachers.  The 
structures  or  communication  channels  reacted  differently  to  the 
different  administrators. 

Mr.  Judge  favored  the  department  structure.  His  stated  reason 
for  the  preference  was  that  he  wanted  to  encourage  the  department 
chairmen  to  become  the  unified,  coordinating  body  in  the  school. 

He  wanted  them  to  be  his  council  and  not  autonomous  decision  making 
units  "guiding  the  school  in  seventeen  different  directions  and  using 
seventeen  different  grading  systems.  " As  a council  they  would  have 
input  into  decisions,  but  he  wanted  it  understood  that  he  was  the  final 
authority.  There  was  little  evidence  in  public  settings  that  his  stated 
objective  was  being  avidly  pursued  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  c 

undermining  their  once  enjoyed  autonomy. 


On  the  other  hand,  homeroom  teachers  were  never  directly 
addressed  by  the  principal.  Mr.  Mason,  and  sometimes  Mr.  Curtis, 
acted  as  his  intermediaries.  They  explained  and  implemented  his 
decisions.  Mr.  Mason's  responsibilities  as  student  activities  director 
plus  his  former  roles  in  the  school  as  classroom  teacher  and  language 
arts  department  chairman  greatly  influenced  his  reliance  on  the  home- 
room teachers  as  a collective  unit.  Mr..  Judge  recognized  this  and 
made  use  of  Mr.  Mason's  informal  relationships  with  his  former 
teacher  colleagues.  Mr.  Curtis  was  also  a former  classroom  teacher 
in  Riverview.  To  a lesser  extent  he  too  had  valuable  informal  ties 
with  the  main  body  of  the  faculty. 

The  nature  of  most  decisions  implemented  through  the  home- 
room teacher  structure  involved  using  teachers'  time  to  handle  what 
most  of  them  considered  extra  duties.  These  things  included  not 
only  the  record  maintenance,  but  also  the  myriad  of  opportunities 
offered  students  to  participate  in  extra-curricular  activities.  For 
many  of  the  extra-curricular  activities  teachers  could  decide  a yes 
or  no  about  their  participation,  or  at  minimum  make  a one-time 
announcement  and  leave  the  situation  at  that.  The  real  time  consumer 
was  record  maintenance,  especially  for  senior  homeroom  teachers 
whose  students  were  about  to  leave  the  public  school  system  and  enter 
the  adult  world.  The  principal  was  very  keen  on  making  certain  that 
all  seniors  graduated,  and  graduated  on  time,  not  after  a summer 


school  session. 


Two  separate  incidences  pertaining  to  the  general  problem  of 
assuring  that  seniors  graduate  demonstrated  the  relationship  of  the 
administration  to  these  two  implementing  structures.  The  first 
incident  involved  a single  student,  Mr.  Judge,  Mr.  Curtis,  and  a 
chairwoman,  Ms.  Benedict.  It  showed  that  the  policies  governing 
the  school  and  all  its  personnel  were  understood  by  Mr.  Judge  to  be 
his  sole  responsibility.  Further,  it  showed  that  the  implementing 
structure  was  just  that:  no  input  or  feedback  was  sought  or  encouraged. 
A female  student  made  it  known  to  Mr.  Judge  that  she  lacked  one-half 
a credit  in  science  which  would  leave  her  one-half  a credit  short  of 
the  required  credits  to  graduate.  He  had  Mr.  Curtis  go  to  the  chair- 
woman and  tell  her  that  some  arrangement  must  be  made  so  that  the 
girl  would  graduate  on  time.  The  hitch,  which  Ms.  Benedict  noted, 
was  that  all  courses  in  the  science  curriculum  were  a full  year  long 
and  therefore  awarded  only  whole  credit.  Mr.  Curtis  said  that  Mr. 
Judge  wanted  it  done  and  that  whatever  was  done  did  not  matter  to 
him  (Curtis).  Ms.  Benedict  conceded  that  some  special  arrangement 
would  be  made.  She  also  let  it  be  known  that  the  girl  in  question  was 
known  to  her  and  that  she  had  previously  dropped  the  necessary  course 
on  two  occasions.  She  was  not  happy  about  the  situation  and  received 
verbal  support  from  Ms.  Olaf  another  chairwoman  to  whom  she  had 
been  talking  before  Mr.  Curtis  entered  the  lounge. 

The  second  incident  again  involved  Mr.  Curtis.  This  situation 
showed  the  difference  in  influence  which  the  administrators  had 
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relative  to  the  two  structures.  The  event  was  precipitated  by  a bulletin 
sent  to  all  senior  homeroom  teachers.  The  bulletin  requested  that  the 
homeroom  teachers  search  through  the  permanent  records  of  their 
students  and  make  a list  of  all  seniors  who  had  less  than  the  required 
fifteen  credits  necessary  to  graduate.  There  was  a strong  negative 
reaction  from  the  senior  homeroom  teachers  regarding  this  request. 

Mr.  Mason  reported  that  there  was  even  talk  of  "grievances.  " To 
this  he  added.  "They  will  just  laugh  at  it  uptown,  . . and  Mr.  Judge 
has  been  out  of  the  school  and  knows  nothing  about  it.  " Mr.  Mason 
was  able  to  calm  the  unrest  and  get  the  job  accomplished. 

Formal  decision  making  in  Riverview  was  neither  a systematic 
nor  a comprehensive  process.  Decisions  were  made  in  isolation 
from  the  implementing  structures.  The  interactional  links  between 
the  administration  and  faculty  structures  were  Mr.  Mason  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  Mr.  Curtis.  The  three  major  decision  making  participants 
played  different  roles  in  the  formal  process.  Their  differentiated 
roles  were  both  a function  of  their  current  position  and  their  informal 
relationships. 

Informal  Relationships 

This  section  plus  the  preceding  section  on  the  formal  aspects 
of  the  two  schools  completes  the  present  chapter  which  partially 
serves  as  an  orientation  for  the  interview  data  presented  in  Chapter  IV. 
The  informal  networks  discussed  herein  provided  the  glue  which 


maintained  the  formal  structures.  Weight  in  the  following  dis- 
cussion was  given  to  groups  and  particularly  groups  in  relation  to 
the  administration. 

Informality  is  a relative  descriptor.  The  relations  examined 
under  the  rubric  of  this  section  might  best  be  called  tangential  relation- 
ships. That  is,  the  groups  and  relationships  created  by  them  were 
not  directly  related  to  the  regular,  formal  school  program  even  though 
without  the  regular  program  of  instruction  many  of  them  would  not 
exist.  The  reader  should  not  anticipate  a hardline  definition  of 
informal  organization  to  apply  to  the  data  found  in  this  section. 

Informal  groups  just  as  formal  ones  characteristically  have 
overlapping  group  membership.  This  generalization  was  borne  out 
in  the  data  collected  in  the  sampled  schools.  The  overlapping 
membership  was  a key  to  the  entire  network  of  informal  relations 
and  was  carefully  noted  where  it  was  found. 

The  presentation  of  data  in  this  section  follows  this  outline. 

First,  the  major  sub-sections  delineate  schools.  Second,  within 
each  school  material  is  offered  which  identified  and  described  the 
several  informal  groups  which  were  operating  at  the  time  of  this 
study.  Particularly,  these  data  reveal  what  factors  distinguished 
the  groups,  who  their  membership  was,  what  the  group's  relationship 
was  to  the  school,  and  what  the  group's  relationship  was  to  the 
administration.  Lastly,  for  each  school  social  isolates  are  noted 
including  a description  of  their  status  in  the  school. 
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Informal  Groups  at  Lakevicw  High  School 

Some  obvious  variables  differentiated  the  informal  system  of 
Lakeview  High  School.  The  differentiation,  however,  was  not 
absolute  because  of  the  nature  of  these  variables.  The  variables  include 
age,  sex,  race,  length  of  time  in  the  school,  department  assignment, 
previous  occupational  experience,  and  educational  perspective.  The 
groups  which  displayed  more  continuity  or  stability  were  marked 
by  the  sharing  of  several  of  the  above  listed  variables.  The  relatively 
low  personnel  turnover  seemed  to  increase  group  stability.  It  was 
apparent  from  some  of  the  groupings  that  the  initial  interest  which 
birthed  the  group  was  not  key  to  its  lasting  and  current  nature. 

Rather  it  was  the  continual  interaction  sparked  by  initial  interests 
which  allowed  the  relationships  to  develop  into  more  complex  and 
binding  ones. 

Several  of  the  groups  will  now  be  discussed.  The  names  of  the 
groups  were  intended  to  imaginally  reflect  their  striking  uniquenesses. 

Soldiers 

The  core  of  this  group  was  retired  military  men.  A few  of  the 
core  members  had  prior  acquaintance  as  military  personnel;  and, 
all  of  them  shared  in  the  experience  of  being  military  and  being 
retired.  Their  camaraderie  was  evidenced  by  their  occasional 
recounting  of  events  in  their  military  service.  These  stories  of 
military  life  also  recalled  that  experience  fbr  other  men  in  the  faculty 
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who  had  served  the  minimum  obligation  in  service  to  their  country. 

A11  core  members  of  the  "soldiers"  were  assigned  to  the  same 
department — social  sciences.  These  men  included  Mr.  Menke, 

Mr.  Mares,  Mr.  Pidden,  and  Mr.  Rips.  The  chairman  of  the  social 
science  department,  Mr.  Hall,  was  also  a member  of  the  group  and  a 
retired  military  officer.  He  also  had  the  unique  status  of  being  the 
only  faculty  member  with  a doctorate  degree.  One  female  teacher 
in  the  social  science  department,  Ms.  Sting,  was  frequently  observed 
sitting  with  the  core  male  members.  Mr.  Menke  and  Ms.  Sting  often 
joked  about  being  "sweethearts  " and  according  to  reports  had  "thrilled" 
the  students  one  day  by  walking  hand-in-hand  from  her  classroom  to 
their  departmental  office.  Mr.  Campbell  and  Ms.  Fedor  were  friends 
of  this  group  and  interacted  freely  with  them.  Both  were  members  of 
the  social  science  department. 

The  group  was  very  friendly  and  open.  They  were  also  one  of 
the  oldest  groups  in  the  school  in  terms  of  their  average  age  (50.  5). 
Their  age  and  experience  in  combination  gave  the  group  a well 
established,  highly  respected  position  in  the  school's  social  system. 
With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Hall,  none  were  touted  for  their  individual 
contribution  to  the  school.  Instead,  they  were  considered  to  be  "solid 
citizens.  " The  group's  potential  power  was  always  present  whether 
it  was  exercised  or  not.  They  best  personified  what  the  assistant 
principal  called  "the  hardliners.  1 

Two  of  tlie  "soldiers,  " Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Mares,  frequently 
talked  to  Mr.  Fender  the  assistant  principal.  Mares'  conversations 


were  short  and  generally  were  the  "stop  in  the  hall"  variety.  Mr. 

Hall  was  observed  on  several  occasions  conferencing  with  Mr.  Fender 
in  his  office.  The  distinct  impression  was  that  Fender  considered 
Hall  overly  eager  to  know  about  things  in  the  school  which  were  not 
his  concern.  Fender  did  not  think  that  Hall  was  naive  about  power  and 
decision  making,  but  Fender  knew  that  he  had  the  ability  and  resources 
to  keep  Hall  from  usurping  his  and  Mr.  Street's  prerogatives. 

Fender's  basic  tactic  for  controlling  Hall's  desire  to  be  a central 
decision  making  figure  was  to  give  him  special  assignments,  such  as, 
piloting  new  projects  or  chairing  committees.  The  tactic  was 
extremely  effective. 

The  "soldiers"  were  a consistent,  stable  group.  They  participated 
in  the  life  of  the  school.  One  teacher  commented  that  she  was  glad  to 
see  retired  military  people  in  the  school  because  they  demonstrated 
discipline.  Plus,  having  teachers  who  had  retirement  money  as  part 
of  their  income  meant  that  they  did  not  have  to  "moonlight"  to  support 
their  families;  they  could  devote  their  full  energies  to  being  good 

Guildsmen 

The  universal  distinguishing  mark  of  this  group  was  their 
responsibility  for  some  aspect  of  L'akeview's  Trade  and  Industrial 
program  (T  & I).  Nine  of  the  eleven  members  in  the  group  actually 
composed  the  T & I department.  Two  members  of  the  guidance 


department  who  were  titled  "occupational  specialist"  complete  this 
group's  membership. 

The  following  men  in  the  T & I department  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  group:  Griggs,  Barker,  Joyner,  Sums,  and  Sollers.  The 
informal  leadership  was  provided  by  Mr.  Sollers  who  was  also  the 
department  chairman.  Barker  and  Joyner  were  also  very  active 
members  in  the  group  in  terms  of  their  high  frequency  of  conversation. 
The  new  members  of  the  group  (Babbs  and  Snell)  were  openly  received 
and  cared  for  by  the  others.  The  occupational  specialists  (Bright 
and  James)  and  the  cosmetologist  (Ms.  Barber)  were  the  least  active 
persons  in  the  "guildsmen.  " These  three  teachers'  working  areas 
were  separate  from  the  main  body  of  "guildsmen"  whose  work  space 
was  in  the  T & I building. 

All  members  of  the  group  daily  visited  the  teachers'  lounge 
prior  to  the  opening  of  school  and  enjoyed  a cup  of  coffee.  After  the 
short  homeroom  period  (ten  minutes),  most  of  the  members  returned 
to  the  lounge  and  had  more  coffee  and  conversation.  The  conversations 
many  times  were  on  sporting  events.  Mr.  Joyner  was  an  avid  sports 
fan,  and  initiated  and  participated  in  many  discussions  on  the  finer 
aspects  of  a particular  sport  or  event.  Sometimes  the  talk  was  about 
pre-teaching  occupations.  Four  "guildsmen"  were  retired  military 
personnel.  The  other  members  had  vast  experiences  working  in 


their  industrial  specialty. 
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There  was  no  open  tension  between  the  "guildsmen"  and  other 
informal  groups  in  the  faculty.  The  group  tended  to  be  isolated  from 
other  groups  in  the  school  with  the  exception  of  Sellers , Sums,  and 
Barber.  Sollers'  responsibilities  as  department  chairman  thrust 
him  into  situations  which  did  not  necessarily  pertain  to  the  T & I 
department.  Sums' specialty  as  auto  mechanic  netted  him  many 
questions  from  other  teachers  who  were  having  car  problems.  Ms. 
Barber  taught  cosmetology  which  included  a laboratory  hair  dressing 
salon.  The  students  in  her  program  practiced  their  skill  on  faculty 
members  and  others.  An  important  other  who  regularly  visited  the 
hair  dressing  lab  was  Ms.  Parent,  president  of  the  Parent  Teacher 
Student  Association  (PTSA).  Ms.  Parent  spent  a great  deal  of  time 
in  the  school  and  had  the  kind  of  status  and  recognition  that  allowed 
her  complete  freedom  of  movement  within  the  school:  she  was  observed 
to  walk  into  the  principal's  office  and  sit  down  even  though  he  had 
other  faculty  members  in  his  office. 

"Guildsmen"  were  helpful  to  the  school  and  provided  services 
chiefly  through  night  classes  and  summer  programs  to  adults  in  the 
school's  district.  The  building  maintenance  program  under  Mr.  Snell 
encouraged  all  school  personnel  to  take  pride  in  the  school  plant.  The 
condition  of  the  school  plant  was  a pet  concern  of  the  principal  and 
assistant  principal.  Both  Mr.  Street  and  Mr.  Fender  sought  to 
- encourage  the  "guildsmen"  to  participate  fully  in  the  life  of  the 
school.  The  special  attention  was  apparently  felt  necessary  because 
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of  the  tendency  the  group  displayed  to  withdraw  into  their  special 
programs  and  isolated  building. 

Coaches 

All  male  physical  education  instructors  are  included  in  this 
group,  plus  several  other  teachers  who  rated  the  title  "coach. 1 
Only  one  female  coach,  the  department  chairwoman,  Ms.  Selle,  was 
considered  to  belong  in  this  grouping.  The  athletic  director  and 
chairman  of  the  men's  physical  education  department  was  informally 
the  leader  as  well  as  formally  responsible  for  their  part  in  the  total 
school  program. 

Other  nonphysical  education  faculty  who  are  members  of  the 
group  are  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Mares,  Mr.  Fender,  and  Mr.  Wayne. 
Campbell  was  part-time  coach.  He  coached  swimming,  assisted 
during  the  football  season,  and  was  the  gate-keeper  at  home  basket- 
ball games.  He  prided  himself  on  being  a "country  boy";  his  style 
and  mannerisms  supported  his  intended  image.  Campbell  was  a 
constant  talker.  Marerf  interaction  with  the  coaches  was  spurred 
on  because  one  of  his  sons  was  an  all -city  basketball  player.  Plus, 
Marcs  was  an  accomplished  sports  historian;  he  knew  a tremendous 
number  of  details  about  various  sports.  Both  Fender  and  Wayne  had 
coached  high  school  athletic  teams  prior  to  assuming  their  current 
administrative  positions.  This  fact  plus  the  fact  that  Fender  and 
sometimes  Wayne  exercised  in  the  school  gym  after  school  hours 


contributed  to  their  close  association  with  the  "coaches.  " 

The  physical  education  coaches  themselves  exercised  together 
daily.  During  their  lunch  hour  they  played  badminton  inside  the  gym. 
Fender  reported  that  "you've  never  seen  badminton  until  you've  seen 
these  coaches  play.  " This  apparently  was  the  case  because  one  day 
Coach  Dolan,  the  athletic  director,  had  a bulging,  bleeding  nose  he 
had  acquired  during  a badminton  match.  , 

The  department  as  a whole  was  perceived  as  very  effective  by 
the  entire  school.  Several  reasons  were  usually  cited  by  other  faculty 
members.  Chief  among  the  reasons  was  the  fact  that  the  physical 
education  program  in  the  school  was  nationally  known  as  one  of  the 
President's  Demonstration  Schools.  A banner  was  proudly  dis- 
played in  the  gym  denoting  the  fame.  Another  reason  for  this  praise 
was  that  they  did  not  devote  all  their  energies  to  interscholastic 
sports.  The  regular  program  was  considered  to  be  excellent.  Further, 
teachers  felt  that  the  male  coaches  contributed  to  and  helped  maintain 
student  spirit,  morale,  and  discipline. 

Coach  Dolan  daily  interacted  with  the  principal.  Normally 
this  took  the  form  of  Dolan  going  to  Street's  office.  His  conversations 
with  the  principal  were  often  reports  on  activities  in  the  gym,  problems 
and  complaints  about  the  gym,  and  athletic  activities  in  which  the 
school  participated.  The  other  coaches  rarely  visited  the  principal's 
office;  however,  they  did  have  conversations  in  the  teachers'  lounge 


and  corridors  with  him. 


Culturalists 


The  group's  appellation  was  fitting  because  the  nucleus  of  the 
group  was  composed  of  teachers  whose  specialty  and  interest  was 
in  art,  drama,  literature,  and  movies.  Fringe  members  of  the  group 
were  not  the  most  likely  candidates  in  terms  of  their  curriculum 
specialty.  These  people  included  two  industrial  arts  instructors,  a 
business  education  teacher,  and  the  automobile  specialist. 

Frequently  the  conversation  in  the  group  was  about  a new  movie, 
an  old  movie  on  television,  a new  book,  plays  in  town,  nice  dinner 
spots,  and  travel  abroad.  This  kind  of  conversation  was  contagious 
in  that  if  the  discussion  was  in  the  teachers'  lounge  and  others  were 
present  many  offered  their  opinions  on  whatever  art  form  was  the 
topic  of  conversation.  The  "culturalists"  enjoyed  the  open  discourse 
which  their  interests  engendered.  They  bordered  on  being  academic 

When  their  conversations  were  not  on  various  aspects  of  popular 
culture,  it  usually  concerned  students.  All  members  of  the  group 
openly  discussed  their  students  and  their  classroom  activities.  This 
did  offend  some  of  the  teachers  who  frequented  the  faculty  lounge, 
but  generally  this  kind  of  talk  elicited  similar  comments  about  students 
from  other  teachers  who  had  the  tendency  but  needed  the  permission 
that  came  from  other  conversation  in  order  to  discuss  their  own 
situations. 

No  topic  was  sacred,  especially  to  Mr.  Suggs  and  Ms.  Carr. 
Suggs  would  read  aloud,  to  any  listening  ears,  papers  he  was  grading 


written  by  his  students  and  make  comments  on  the  ability  of  the  student 
as  exhibited  in  the  paper.  Most  of  his  comments  blasted  the  students' 
quality  work:  "My  God!  I cannot  believe  this  kid  is  going  to  college.  " 
Yet,  he  was  prepared  to  acknowledge  and  defend  students  whom  he 
considered  were  deserving.  He  had  a reputation  fo?  being  tough  on 
students  and  for  being  one  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  school.  Few 
others  in  the  school  could  touch  his  dramatic  .pedagogical  style. 

Ms.  Carr  was  equally  as  frank  with  her  comments.  More  than  once 
she  discussed  her  intern  in  a harsh  manner.  Interesting  among  her 
criticisms  was  what  she  labeled  her  intern's  "motherly  instincts.  " 

Carr  strongly  maintained  that  being  a mother  was  not  sufficient 
preparation  for  being  a teacher.  Teaching  required  much  more 
objectivity  and  discipline  in  her  opinion. 

The  "culturalists"  had  one  central  activity  which  brought  them 
together.  In  some  manner  nearly  all  members  of  the  group  participated 
in  the  production  of  school  theatre  presentations.  The  drama  teacher, . 
Ms.  Agee,  had  the  primary  responsibility  for  the  productions,  however, 
they  clearly  required  assistance  from  the  music,  art,  and  woodcraft 
departments.  The  efforts  which  were  required  by  students  and  teachers 
had  resulted  in  specialized  regular  curriculum  courses  being  created 
which  formally  recognized  the  efforts  of  both.  The  time  necessary 
for  a simple  production  was  more  time  than  was  available  in  a normal 
school  day.  On  two  separate  visits  to  the  school  in  the  evening,  the 
auditorium  was  observed  to  be  alive  with  students  and  several  members 
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of  the  "culturalists"  who  were  involved  in  the  current  production. 

There  were  also  some  disagreements  and  tensions  which  were  noticeable 
among  group  members  which  overtly  resulted  from  differences  of 
opinion  on  the  direction  of  the  drama  production. 

A very  open  and  active  concern  for  the  students  in  Lakeview  was 
a prominent  mark  of  the  "culturalists.  " Within  the  group  there  did 
exist  some  variance  as  to  precisely  how  their-common  concern  should 
be  acted  out.  Basically  the  difference  within  the  group  centered  on 
the  locus  of  responsibility  and  scope  of  the  concern  for  students,  that 
is,  whether  the  concern  was  for  ones  own  activities  and  relations  to 
the  students  or  whether  a more  comprehensive  concern  existed  which 
made  all  students  of  the  school  in  all  situations  their  responsibility. 

One  incident  demonstrates  this  division.  (It  was  reported  that  some 
time  before  this  study  began  the  faculty  in  regular  meetings  had 
debated  these  various  positions. ) The  day  was  a student  activity 
day  which  meant  that  students  would  be  going  to  the  auditorium  to 
attend  the  planned  activity.  This  activity  day  was  unknown  to  the 
faculty  prior  to  the  beginning  of  school.  The  teachers  were  not 
prepared  in  some  cases  to  have  a shortened  time  schedule.  Mr. 

Suggs  and  others  were  letting  their  emotions  go  in  verbal  attacks  on 
the  administration  and  the  general  concept  of  activity  days.  The 
faculty  lounge  was  nearly  filled  to  capacity  (the  number  of  seating 
spaces  numbered  twenty-two  plus).  Suddenly,  Mr.  Seigle  came  into 
the  lounge  and  began  speaking  loudly  to  all  teachers:  "There  is  only 
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one  teacher  down  there  in  the  auditorium  with  the  kids.  . . it  seems 
that  if  you  cared  for  this  school  and  the  students  you  would  get  off 
your  bottoms  and  get  down  to  the  auditorium  and  help  out.  " Suggs 
was  quick  to  reply.  He  said  that  the  problem  was  not  his:  "This  whole 
mess  belongs  to  the  administration  and  they  should  be  the  ones  to 
rectify  it.  . . teachers  do  not  have  to  bail  them  out.  " Seigle  left 
still  angry  and  visibly  frustrated.  Only  one  teacher,  Ms.  Hanks, 
went  down  to  the  auditorium.  The  general  sentiment  supported  Suggs 
at  least  to  the  extent  that  they  were  not  going  to  assume  responsibility 
for  an  unplanned  activity  day. 

All  members  of  the  "culturalists"  actively  contributed  to  the 
life  of  the  school.  The  art  teacher  made  signs  for  the  school 
advertising  special  occasions  and  other  such  things.  Several  times 
she  was  congratulated  by  teachers  for  her  beautiful,  creative  signs. 

The  wood  shop  instructor  occasionally  fixed  things  in  the  school  and 
was  always  eager  to  permit  others  to  use  the  shop  equipment.  The 
administration  knew  of  their  contributions  and  encouraged  them, 
especially  those  which  included  community  participation  or  got 
students  into  the  public.  After  a county-wide  PTSA  meeting  Mr.  Street 
lauded  Mr.  Hose  whose  choral  group  had  performed  at  the  gathering 
and  urged  him  to  get  the  chorus  to  perform  more  often:  "that  group 
is  good.  . . you  should  show  your  wares  off.  " 

‘ Ladies  ' 

The  "ladies"  were  a large  group  of  women  who  regularly 
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congregated  in  the  faculty  lounge  as  well  as  interacted  in  other  settings. 
Most  of  the  women  were  business  education  teachers.  The  exceptions 
included  three  home  economics  teachers,  the  woman  assigned  to 
study  hall,  one  of  the  social  science  instructors,  and  the  reading 
specialist.  Ms.  Voit,  the  reading  specialist,  was  the  most  marginal 
member  in  the  group.  With  one  exception,  Ms.  Giles,  all  members 
of  the  group  were  over  thirty  years  of  age. 

Every  member  of  the  group  presented  the  image  of  a woman 
who  had  decided  to  be  a teacher.  That  is,  they  all  expected  to  retire 
as  a teacher  and  not  leave  the  profession.  The  ones  who  had  families 
had  older  children  who  were  high  school  age  or  older.  Two  or  three 
of  the  "ladies"  supported  parents  or  relatives  who  could  no  longer 
support  themselves.  They  were  women  bound  to  their  school  and 
profession  whatever  their  personal  motives. 

They  were  staunch  supporters  and  enforcers  of  the  school's 
etiquette  rules  and  regulations.  Several  made  it  a point  to  monitor 
student's  dress  codes.  Two  members  in  particular  reminded  faculty 
members  of  the  regulations  controlling  the  faculty  lounge.  This  author 
was  once  informed  of  the  rules  which  forbid  the  carrying  of  food 
or  drinks  (coffee)  from  the  lounge.  If  faculty  personnel  did  take  items 
from  the  lounge,  they  always  did  so  after  glancing  around  the  room  to 
see  if  any  of  these  teachers  were  present  and  watching. 

Ms.  Hanks,  home  economics  chairwoman,  generally  provided 
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refreshments  at  regular  meetings  and  special  events.  She  also  provided 
Mr,  Street's  office  with  baked  goods  whenever  he  was  entertaining 
notable  guests.  Several  times  during  the  semester  her  students 'baked 
assorted  desserts  for  the  entire  faculty.  These  delightful  items  were 
distributed  by  placing  the  filled  trays  and  plates  on  the  counter  in  the 
faculty  lounge. 

The  fastidious  serving  manner  which  Ms.  Hanks  demonstrated 
was  typical  of  the  "ladies.  " What  was  somewhat  concealed  in  this 
style  of  interaction  was  the  resulting  constraints  imposed  on  the 
administration  by  such  behavior.  Mr-.  Street  understood  this  situation. 
The  clue  was  revealed  in  his  criteria  for  appointing  department  chair- 
men. He  did  not  follow  a seniority  system,  but  rather  looked  for 
leadership  ability  in  his  choices.  These  "ladies"  tended  to  be  the 
status  quo  element  in  the  school,  an  active  status  quo  not  merely  a 
"do  nothing"  group.  This  in  no  way  detracted  from  their  teaching 
ability;  instead  it  pointed  to  their  relationship  to  change.  They 
avoided  central  issues  in  the  school  and  expended  their  energies 
maintaining  the  school's  program  and  traditions.  This  maintenance 
function  was  a critical  one  for  the  high  school  especially  given  the 
size  and  complexity  of  a number  of  key  school  variables. 

Mr.  Street  did  not  attempt  to  dislodge  this  group.  He  chose  to 
work  with  them  and  provide  for  their  security  and  stability  as  school 
personnel.  Especially  this  was  evident  in  his  model  with  regards  to 
personnel  having  to  take  leaves  of  absence  because  of  sickness.  He 
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made  every  attempt  he  could  to  get  the  teacher  back  into  the  school 
instead  of  having  them  reassigned.  (District  policy  was  that  a teacher 
on  continuing  contract  was  guaranteed  a job  in  the  system,  but  not 
necessarily  in  their  former  school  assignment. ) The  reward  was 
loyalty  to  the  principal  and  stability  in  the  school. 

Black  Teachers 

The  black  faculty  members  at  Lakeview  were  not  a unified 
group.  They  are  depicted  herein  as  an  informal  group  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  discussion.  There  was  no  evidence  of  open  prejudice 
toward  them.  In  fact,  the  lack  of  discrimination  allowed  the  black 
teachers  to  selectively  establish  social  ties  among  themselves  as 
well  as  with  other  teachers. 

About  half  of  the  black  teachers  frequented  the  faculty  lounge 
on  a regular  basis.  Proportionately  more  women  than  men  came  into 
the  lounge.  Several  of  these  women  were  the  nucleus  of  a group  of 
black  teachers.  Ms.  Thames,  language  arts  department  chair- 
woman, and  Ms.  Bates  of  the  business  education  department  always 
sat  together  at  the  same  table  in  the  lounge.  Other  black  teachers 
would  come  and  join  them  at  the  table  or  at  least  greet  the  pair  as 
they  passed  the  table.  Ms.  Barth,  black  curriculum  assistant,  came 
in  and  out  of  the  lounge  numerous  times  a day  to  smoke  and  have  a cup 
of  coffee.  Her  office  had  an  entrance  into  the  lounge  just  behind  the 
table  where  Thames  and  Bates  sat.  Ms.  Bissell  and  Ms.  Rusk  came 
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into  the  lounge  almost  daily  to  have  lunch  or  have  snacks  from  the 
vending  machines.  Ms.  Sites  who  had  replaced  Ms.  Madden  in  the 
language  arts  department  was  quickly  becoming  a regular  lounge 
goer  and  generally  seated  herself  with  Thames  and  Bates. 

As  a whole  this  group  of  black  women  presented  an  image  to 
others  on  the  faculty  of  concerned  professionals.  They  did  not 
participate  in  conversations  about  students.  Ms.  Thames  even  politely 
attempted  to  control  some  of  Mr.  Suggs'  comments  about  students. 

Ms.  Barth  often  was  asked  questions  relating  to  matters  which  were 
within  the  domain  of  her  assigned  responsibility.  She  was  cited  by 
many  teachers  as  being  tremendously  helpful. 

This  group  of  women  was  representational  of  the  black  faculty's 
position  and  status  in  the  school.  Clearly,  from  the  discussion  thus 
far,  not  all  black  teachers  participated  in  a common  informal  social 
Structure.  Ms.  Kennedy,  chief  librarian,  and  the  black  men  teachers 
rarely  interacted  with  the  lounge  going  blacks.  Ms.  Kennedy  was 
isolated  not  only  from  the  blacks,  but  also  other  teachers.  Her  personal 
background  as  an  upper  middle  class  black  may  have  been  a contributing 
factor  to  her  isolation  from  other  blacks.  Her  devotion  as  a librarian 
kept  her  away  from  other  possible  social  groups  outside  of  her  own 
department.  The  school's  library  was  not  an  activity  node  for  faculty 
members. 

The  black  men  teachers  were  sparsely  distributed  throughout 
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Lakeview's  departmental  structure  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Skipper 
and  Mr.  Biddle  who  served  as  team  teaching  partners  in  the  social 
science  department.  The  others,  Mr.  Paul,  Mr.  Wesley, and  Mr. 
Wilcox,  apparently  found  department  social  interaction  satisfying 
at  least  to  the  extent  that  they  were  not  compelled  to  create  informal 
relationships  outside  the  formal  boundaries  of  their  respective 
departments.  The  exemplar  was  Wilcox. . He  participated  in  a social 
group,  the  "coaches,  " which  were  predominately  composed  of  his 
departmental  colleagues.  They  were  regular  lounge  visitors;  Wilcox 
was  the  only  black  male  teacher  ever  seen  in  the  lounge. 

The  principal  and  assistant  principal  worked  with  the  black 
faculty  members  through  the  formal  leadership  elements.  Until  Ms. 
Thames  was  named  as  a chairwoman,  formal  black  leadership  consisted 
of  Ms,  Barth  and  Ms.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Street  had  to  entice  Thames  into 
assuming  the  role  as  chairwoman.  She  was  very  reluctant  for  "family 
reasons,  " but  the  situation  showed  that  his  persistence  had  prevailed. 
She  considered  him  the  best  principal  for  which  she  had  ever  worked. 

Dissidents 

This  was  a small  group  of  young  teachers  (average  age  twenty- 
five).  The  label  "dissidents"  was  used  by  the  assistant  principal  and 
was  adopted  for  use  in  the  current  study.  The  group  membership 
included  Mr.  Darby,  Ms.  Atwell,  Ms.  Agee,  and  Ms.  Carr.  Their 
presence  was  not  obvious  in  the  school,  but  their  existence  was 
attested  to  by  various  reports  and  events. 
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Two  members  of  the  group  had  pre -teaching  knowledge  of 
Lakeview.  Ms.  Carr's  husband  had  been  a student  at  Lakeview  and 
knew  a large  number  of  the  present  faculty.  Mr.  Darby  had  graduated 
from  the  school  where  he  had  achieved  many  honors  including  holding 
the  top  student  leadership  position,  president  of  the  student  body.  These 
two  teachers  had  been  teaching  in  the  school  for  four  years;  Agee  and 
Atwell  had  been  teaching  in  the  school  one  and  three  years,  respectively. 
None  of  the  group  had  taught  in  other  situations. 

Individually  the  "dissidents"  were  very  actively  involved  with 
the  students.  Their  activity  carried  beyond  normal  curriculum  duties 
into  the  extra-curricular  realm.  Atwell  was  sponsor  of  the  cheer- 
leading  squad.  Agee  and  Carr  worked  with  the  school's  drama  pro- 
ductions. Mr.  Darby  had  been  sponsor  of  the  student  council  until 
approximately  the  middle  of  March  when  he  resigned  from  that  duty. 

His  resignation  was  considered  to  be  a "dissident"  protest  against 
the  fact  that  a few  of  the  teachers  were  responsible  for  nearly  all 
the  school's  extra-curricular  student  activities.  Darby  further 
demonstrated  his  apparent  strategic  withdrawal  from  student  activities 
in  an  episode  concerning  the  women  faculty  versus  the  senior  girls 
basketball  game.  He  was  supposed  to  be  a "cheerleader"  at  the  game, 
but  at  the  last  minute  left  word  that  he  would  not  be  at  the  game.  He 
cited  as  his  reason,  according  to  Ms.  Wagner,  that  he  had  not  been 
formally  invited  by  the  students  to  be  a "cheerleader.  " 
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Events  such  as  the  one  reported  above  did  hot  create  new  enemies 
within  the  faculty  nor  did  it  further  separate  the  "dissidents"  from 
other.  For  Vthe  5 percent"  who  carried  the  burden  of  student  activities, 
they  felt  "demoralized.  " For  the  majority  of  the  faculty,  they  merely 
accepted  Darby's  position.  One  member  of  the  "dissidents"  confessed 
that  she  could  feel  the  power  of  the  "older  teachers"  drawing  her  more 
to  their  stance  toward  education  in  general  and  to  Lakeview  in  particular. 

The  "dissidents"  did  have  a following  in  the  faculty.  Mr.  Fender 
said  that  the  group,  and  especially  Darby,  was  capable  of  articulating 
its  position  such  that  on  given  questions  it  potentially  might  gather 
twenty  to  twenty-five  supporters  in  faculty  meeting  voting  situations. 

The  kind  of  topics  which  precipitated  voting  and  division  in  the  faculty 
generally  dealt  with  student-teacher  relationships.  Plainly,  the 
"dissidents"  and  their  mustered  followers  could  not  dislodge  the 
majority  opinion  using  democratic  mechanisms.  In  a word,  they 
were  not  a group  which  threatened  the  fundamental  beliefs  and  structure 
which  existed  in  Lakeview. 

• Matriarchs 

The  titular  leaders  of  the  business  education,  foreign  language, 
science,  and  mathmatics  departments  were  all  older  women  who  had 
been  teaching  in  Lakeview  for  eleven  years  or  more.  Their  combined 
total  teaching  experience  amounted  to  107  years.  While  they  were 
not  overtly  interactive  as  a group,  they  individually  reported  that 


they  sought  the  opinion  of  each  other  on  matters  pertaining  to  the 
school  and  their  departments. 

Separately,  the  women  had  contributed  greatly  to  the  sound 
reputation  their  departments  enjoyed.  Ms.  Hoover  in  particular  was 
singled  out  by  the  administration  and  teachers  as  an  excellent  teacher. 
She  brought  national  academic  recognition  to  the  school  through  her 
labor  in  constructing  a high  school  humanities  curriculum.  Her 
curriculum  had  been  presented  to  the  American  Classical  League  the 
previous  summer.  They  were  publishing  the  guide  and  she  was  putting 
her  royalties  back  into  the  school's  humanities  program.  The 
"matriarchs'"  departmental  devotion  was  very  apparent. 

Hank,  reputation,  and  experience  were  esteemed  values  in 
Lakeview  and  these  ladies  were  abundantly  rich  in  all  three  categories. 
Since  they  had  been  department  chairwomen  for  some  time,  they  all 
reported  that  they  had  a good  deal  to  say  about  who  their  personnel 
were.  Under  the  previous  principal  these  women  had  almost  complete 
control  over  the  hiring  of  teachers  in  their  areas.  This  power  had 
been  diminished  considerably  by  district  policy  on  personnel;  however, 
the  fruits  of  their  selection  were  still  on  the  faculty  in  large  numbers. 
(Excluding  black  teachers,  collectively  in  the  four  departments, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  teachers  had  been  in  the  school  longer 
than  five  years;  hence,  during  the  era  of  chairwoman  personnel 
perrogative. ) Unless  the  district  policy  changes  no  other  department 
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head  or  administrator  in  the  school  can  make  the  claim  that  they  were 
completely  responsible  for  the  hiring  of  their  own  teachers. 

Their  unparalleled  experience  of  power  in  the  school  tempered 
their  relationship  to  faculty.  The  "matriarchs"  were  on  comparable 
ground  with  the  principal.  They  dealt  freely  with  him  and  to  a growing 
degree  the  assistant  principal.  To  some  extent  their  power  still 
lingered,  but  in  actuality  the  force  of  their  personnel  decision 
making  had  been  reduced.  However,  this  residual  influence  appeared 
to  be  taking  on  a modified  form.  Their  new  influence  had  to  do  with 
naming  their  successors  as  department  chairmen.  Ms.  Raft  may 
have  established  the  precedent.  Near  the  end  of  the  field  research 
period,  she  resigned  because  of  her  pending  retirement  as  department 
head;  Ms.  Little,  who  was  named  to  replace  her,  had  been  working 
under  her  tutelage  for  some  time  acting  the  part  of  assistant  department 
chairwoman.  Two  of  the  other  three  remaining  matriarchs  will  be 
retiring  within  four  years. 

Loungers 

The  "loungers"  were  those  teachers  who  regularly  used  the 
lounge's  facilities.  They  socialized  while  in  the  lounge  almost 
exclusively  in  two  identifiable  groups.  Both  groups  were  predominately 
science  and  mathmatics  female  teachers.  The  only  teachers  not  in 
one  of  these  two  departments  were  a librarian  and  two  of  the  guidance 
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These  two  groups  were  highly  representational  the  school's 
personnel's  background  and  social  standing.  They  personified  the 
model  teacher  status,  middle  class.  For  instance,  one  of  the  groups 
was  constantly  "dieting.  " They  brought  special  foods  in  plastic 
containers  or  other  such  devices  and  ate  sparcely,  yet  talked  of 
■weekend  eating  sprees.  Any  middle  American  could  have  sat  in  on 
their  conversations  and  felt  at  home.  The  groups  discussed  their 
work  as  well  as  their  play  and  in  so  doing  revealed  a great  many 
common  nonteaching  experiences:  some  were  divorced,  others  were 
single,  and  others  had  families.  The  life  of  the  school  was  a secondary 
binding  force  in  comparison  to  their  private  lives. 

The  "loungers  " life  style  was  concretized  in  their  relationships 
to  other  teachers  and  the  school  program.  "Loungers"  were  not 
offensive.  They  sought  to  maintain  friendly,  cordial  relations  with 
their  colleagues.  However,  they  were  most  open  and  casual  with 
fellow  "loungers.  " Relationships  outside  group  boundaries  hinted 
more  of  professional  courtesy  and  less  of  common  social  background. 

Day-to-day  teaching  situations  were  intermingled  in  their  more 
personal  conversations.  The  conversational  mood  was  usually  very 
positive  and  constructive.  Several  of  the  science  teachers  had  planned 
a field  trip  to  a district  maintained  aquarium.  The  logistics  of  the 
trip,  the  objectives,  and  evaluation  of  the  field  experience  spanned 
several  days  as  a frequent  topic  of  small  group  discussion.  Faults  in 
the  aquarium  lab  were  noted  but  never  were  they  criticized  outside  of 
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an  evaluative  context.  Academic  experiences  were 
sought.  Education  was  more  than  a profession.  It  was  envisioned  as 
a very  positive,  necessary  institution  within  the  broader  social  setting. 

Neither  the  principal  nor  the  assistant  regularly  interacted  with 
the  "loungers.  " The  assistant  principal  pointed  to  some  of  the  members 
of  this  group  as  those  which  come  under  the  persuasion  of  the  "dissidents" 
on  particular  issues.  The  group  was  by.no  means  hostile  to  the 
administration.  Only  once  was  there  any  criticism  directed  toward 
them  by  a few  science  teachers  who  found  the  concept  of  student 
activity  day  not  in  keeping  with  sound  academic  education.  What  the 
precise  definition  of  academic  education  consisted  of  was  probably  a 
potential  point  of  disagreement  between  this  group  and  the  administration 
who  held  a "comprehensive  high  school"  model  in  their  minds. 

Lakeview  had  a very  open,  interactive  social  system.  Group 
boundaries  shifted  relatively  easily  to  make  small  group  corporate 
experiences  available  to  others  who  normally  did  not  interact  within 
a given  grouping.  There  was  no  banishment  or  forced  isolation  for 
any  teacher.  Still,  there  were  several  teachers  who  were  loners. 

The  band  director,  Mr.  Fowler,  was  the  most  isolated  teacher 
in  the  entire  school.  He  did  not  attend  any  meetings  or  come  to  the 
teacher's  lounge  once  during  the  entire  field  visit.  His  department 
chairman  said  that  he  frequently  encouraged  him  to  become  more  active 
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with  the  other  teachers  but  to  no  avail.  Fowler's  ability  as  a band 
instructor  was  lauded  by  Chairman  Rose:  "Fowler  is  a good  band  man.  . . 
he  works  hard  with  the  kids.  . . perhaps  he's  too  dedicated.  " Fowler 
worked  many  days  after  regular  school  hours.  His  only  known  contact 
with  the  faculty  was  through  Mr.  Rose. 

Another  loner  was  Mr.  Diehl.  He  was  a science  teacher  whose 
office  and  lab  were  directly  across  the  hallway  from  the  faculty 
lounge.  Diehl  came  into  the  lounge  several  times  a day  to  get  a cup 
of  coffee.  He  generally  just  walked  straight  to  the  coffee  machine 
located  at  the  back  of  the  room,  got  his  coffee  and  left.  Once  or  twice 
he  .stopped  at  the  back  of  the  room  to  catch  the  conversation,  but  he 
never  stopped  to  join  in  one.  His  immediate  supervisor,  Ms.  Raft 
and  later  Ms.  Little,  had  great  things  to  say  about  his  teaching  and 
research.  They  noted  with  pride  his  several  published  articles.  His 
accomplishments  were  not  limited  to  science  (physics).  A local 
television  news  program  carried  a short  story  on  his  scuba  diving 
classes  which  he  taught  to  students  in  the  evening.  Raft  reported 
that  Diehl  took  his  own  time  before  school  in  the  mornings  to  help 
budding  scientists  work  on  special  interest  projects  in  his  lab. 

' Not  all  loners  were  men  and  not  all  loners  were  physically 
separate  from  other  teachers.  Ms.  Rodger,  the  youngest  woman 
physical  education  teacher  by  ten  years  at  age  thirty-two,  was  one 
of  the  most  regular  frequentors  of  the  faculty  lounge.  However,  she 
usually  sat  by  herself  or  if  she  sat  with  others  she  worked  busily 
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preparing  charts  and  rosters  of  the  girl's  interscholastic  teams 
she  coached.  Rodger  coached  the  basketball  and  track  teams.  She 
knew  in  detail  the  ability  of  each  of  her  girls  as  well  as  being  familiar 
with  the  competition  in  other  area  schools.  Rodger  spent  a great 
deal  of  time  on  the  phone  in  the  lounge  coordinating  track  meets  and 
basketball  games.  Her  reputation  as  a woman  coach  in  the  district 
was  widely  known  and  greatly  admired  by  the  .administration.  A 
local  television  station  doing  an  in-depth  report  on  "women  in  sports" 
not  only  hada  short  film  and  interview  session  with  her,  but  used 
her  as  a resource  person  for  the  entire  presentation. 

"Loners"  in  Lakeview,  as  demonstrated  by  the  foregoing 
presentation,  stiared  the  common  element  of  being  dedicated  pro- 
fessionals. Their  personal  motives  combined  with  an  active  concern 
for  their  students  lead  them  into  varying  degrees  of  isolation  from  the 
remainder  of  their  cohorts.  They  chose  to  be  socially  separate  while 
other  equally  competent  teachers  chose  to  be  more  corporate  in  their 
behavioral  patterns.  All  teachers  probably  experienced  the  solitariness 
these  and  others  acted  out  in  their  everyday  life  at  the  school. 

Informal  Groups  at  Riverview  High  School 
Complex  best  described  the  informal  relationships  in  Riverview. 
Overlaying  group  denominators,  such  as  age,  sex,  race,  length  of 
time  in  the  school,  geographic  location  in  the  school,  there  was  the 
added  variable  sentiment  toward  the  principal.  The  binary  type 


sentiment  (like  or  dislike)  directed  toward  the  principal  modified 
the  ontological  influences  of  sex,  age,  etc.  Not  all  groups  held  to 
one  of  the  public  principal  sentiments;  these  groups  were  very  much 
out  of  the  mainstream  of  school  life.  The  same  thing  went  for  individuals 
whose  disposition  tended  toward  isolation. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Riverview  informal  setting  which  contributed 
to  its  complexity  was  the  fact  that  two  kfey  informal  leaders  left  the 
school  during  the  field  research.  This  resulted  in  informal  relation- 
ship adjustment.  Weak  relationships  were  strengthened  and  new 
relationships  were  established  producing  group  realignment. 

Add  to  the  sentiments  and  loss  of  informal  leadership  the  fact 
that  there  was  a good  deal  of  contact  with  Influential  sources  external 
to  the  school's  social  network  and  one  finds  the  degree  of  human 
interaction  demonstrated  in  the  label  complex  as  applied  to  Riverview. 
External  influences  were  predominantly  with  the  higher  levels  of  the 
district  systems.  There  was  an  instance  of  noneducational  influence. 

The  presentation  of  informal  groups  in  Riverview  which  follows 
employs  the  same  rationale  as  in  Lakeview's  section  in  this  chapter. 
First,  data  are  offered  which  identify  and  describe  the  several 
informal  groups.  Second,  the  relationshi  ps  of  the  groups  to  other 
elements  in  the  social  system  are  reported.  Lastly,  in  this  section. 


the  social  isolates 
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D-Wingers 

This  group  of  Riverview  teachers  were  all  located  in  the  D-wing 
of  the  school.  Each  of  these  seven  teachers  were  mathmatics 
instructors.  They  closely  approximated  a self-contained  academic 
unit  similar  to  the  drivers  education  traveling  trailer  teams.  The 
group  had  their  classrooms  in  D-wing,  a resource  room  with  all 
materials,  plus  they  could  park  in  the  faculty  lot  immediately  east 
of  C-wing  and  thereby  not  even  have  to  pass  through  the  other  building 
areas.  Only  three  of  the  seven  teachers  were  ever  observed  outside 
of  their  assigned  area:  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Titus,  and  Ms.  Moss. 

Of  these  three  only  Ms.  Moss  participated  in  other  social  groupings. 

"D-Wingers"  were  isolated  and  isolates.  Even  one  of  the  school 
secretaries  who  had  been  in  the  school  several  years  had  difficulty 
in  getting  the  "right  face  with  the  right  name.  " Further,  her  descriptive 
terminology,  "quiet.  . . don't  know  they're  even  back  there,  " suggested 
that  the  obvious  state  of  isolation  was  widely  perceived.  "D-Wingers” 
were  out  of  the  mainstream  of  school  life.  The  fact  that  one  of  the  two 
new  department  members  (and  also  the  youngest)  was  the  default 
choice  for  department  chairman  further  broadens  the  aspects  of 
isolation  of  the  group,  or  at  minimum  points  to  the  degree  of  respon- 
sibility the  department  felt  for  the  remainder  of  the  whole  school. 
Another  dimension  of  their  isolation  (either  result  or  contributor) 
was  that  none  of  these  teachers  were  involved  in  student  extra- 


curricular activities. 
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Administration  contact  with  this  group  was  only  by  necessity. 

At  these  times  either  the  curriculum  director,  or  student  activities 
director  contacted  the  group  usually  through  the  chairman.  Individual 
group  members  dealt  with  particular  administrators  responsible  for 
specific  functions,  such  as  the  dean  of  boys,  when  they  encountered 
problems  during  performance  of  prescribed  duties. 

Coaches 

Coaching  was  not  limited  to  the  physical  education  personnel. 
"Coaches"  at  Riverview  was  anybody  who  coached  an  interscholastic 
athletic  team.  However,  the  appelation  "coach"  was  reserved  by 
the  faculty  for  only  male  physical  education  teachers.  The  group  of 
teachers  herein  called  coaches  includes  these  people:  Mr.  Dudley 
(men's  physical  education--MPE),  Mr.  Henry  (MPE),  Mr.  Jotnus 
(athletic  director),  Mr.  Tibbs  (special  assignment),  Mr.  Todd  (MPE), 
Mr.  Hiram  (foreign  language),  Ms.  Mansel  (language  arts),  Mr. 

Brinks  (language  arts),  Ms.  Dunstan  (art),  Ms.  Patrick  (science), 

Ms.  Locke  (women's  physical  education),  and  Mr.  Derek  (social 
science).  Plainly,  the  most  striking  feature  of  this  list  is  the  variety 
of  departments. 

Group  membership  tended  to  be  loose  and  varied  with  the  changing 
of  sports'  seasons  except  for  the  group's  core  which  was  composed 
of  the  members  of  the  physical  education  department  plus  Mr.  Tibbs 
and  Mr.  Derek.  Three  of  the  peripheral  group  members  (Mansel. 


Patrick,  and  Dunstan)  linked  the  male  core  "coaches"  to  another 
large  group  composed  mainly  of  young  female  teachers.  The  links 
afforded  social  interaction  between  groups  dominated  by  the  different 

"Coaches"  visited  the  faculty  lounge  frequently.  Generally, 
during  the  morning  they  came  to  the  lounge  individually  or  in  pairs. 

At  the  noon  hour,  most  of  the  coaches  congregated  to  eat  lunches  they 
had  purchased  in  the  cafeteria  and  carried  the  long  distance  to  the 
lounge.  Near  the  end  of  the  normal  school  day  or  immediately 
following,  several  usually  appeared  once  more  just  before  joining 
their  athletic  teams.  They  were  one  of  the  several  groups  who  had 
a high  frequency  of  lounge  use. 

Some  of  the  other  faculty  displayed  an  interest  in  the  "coaches" 
activities.  Often  they  reported  on  sporting  events  and  particularly 
commented  on  individual  student's  performance.  Observation  revealed 
that  "coaches"  frequently  stopped  by  the  principal's  office  supposedly 
to  tell  the  principal  what  and  how  their  specific  athletic  program  was 
doing.  On  only  one  occasion  did  the  principal  venture  into  the  lounge 
to  specifically  talk  to  one  of  the  "coaches"  about  a basketball  game 
the  preceding  night:  the  game  had  been  marred  by  a fist  fight  among 
the  players. 

The  principal.  Mr.  Judge,  did  take  special  interest  in  the 
school's  athletic  program,  lie  himself  had  been  active  in  college 
football  as  well  as  coaching  high  school  teams  for  several  years. 


One  of  the  peripheral  "coaches,  " Ms.  Mansel,  noted  that  the  usual 
antagonism  between  herself  and  Mr.  Judge  had  been  considerably 
less  since  she  had  become  the  women's  swimming  coach.  She  attributed 
the  better  relationship  to  this  factor. 

Not  all  members  of  the  administrative  staff  shared  Mr.  Judge's 
interest  in  athletic  events  or  the  "coaches.  " Mr.  Curtis  (curriculum) 
showed  evidence  of  not  agreeing  with  some  apparent  liberties  granted 
"coaches.  " The  athletic  director  and  men's  physical  education  chair- 
man, Mr.  Jotnus,  was  in  Mr.  Curtis's  office  getting  some  information 
concerning  the  accreditation  personnel  form  when  Curtis  issued  this 
statement:  Everyone,  including  you,  will  be  in  the  library  Wednesday 

to  fill  out  these  forms.  . . the  only  person  not  required  to  fill  out 
these  forms  is  the  old  man. " Coach  Jotnus  was  at  the  Wednesday 
faculty  meeting  and  as  usual  was  the  first  to  leave. 

Harsh  words  between  Curtis  and  the  "coaches"  were  not  uni- 
lateral. One  day  Ms.  Locke  was  complaining  to  him  about  the  school's 
schedule  which  she  felt  was  unjust  to  the  physical  education  department 
because  it  loaded  their  classes  in  the  last  two  periods  of  the  day 
because  the  academic  departments  taught  the  majority  of  their  courses 
only  in  the  morning.  One  of  Mr.  Curtis's  primary  responsibilities 
was  the  designing  of  the  master  schedule. 

"Coaches"  in  general  were  relied  upon  by  the  administration  and 
other  teachers  to  maintain  the  physical  appearance  of  the  gym  area 
as  well  as  the  student  discipline  in  the  gym  during  student  activities  c 
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which  used  the  facility.  The  responsibility  was  accepted  by  them, 
but  they  felt  that  other  faculty  members  should  also  assume  their 
share.  This  the  "coaches"  felt  was  a particular  manifestation  of  a 
general  attitude  the  faculty  held  toward  them  about  the  importance 
and  role  of  the  physical  education  program  the  school  offered. 

Buddies 

This  group  of  men  and  women  were  regular  lounge  visitors. 

Quite  often  they  talked  about  fishing  trips,  hence  the  name  "buddies.  " 
Mr.  Cans  was  in  fact  a professional  fisherman.  He  went  fishing 
nearly  every  day  and  so  he  always  had  a new  adventure  about  which 
to  talk.  One  of  the  women  was  also  very  fond  of  fishing  at  her  family's 
farm  retreat  south  of  the  metropolitan  area.  Fishing  just  happened 
to  be  a common  interest  of  the  group;  actually  they  discussed  many 
things.  Their  manner  and  group  style  was,  however,  freighted  in 
the  image  "fishing  buddies.  " 

All  group  members  with  one  exception  played  some  role  in  the 
vocational-occupational  program  the  school  offered.  The  women  were 
business  education  teachers.  Andrews  and  Cyrus  were  the  occupational 
guidance  specialists.  Mr.  Cans  was  also  in  the  business  education 
department.  Mr.  Caspar  taught  automotive  mechanics.  Bennet  and 
Matson  comprised  the  vocational  agriculture  department.  And  the 
exception,  Duncan,  was  a science  instructor. 

"Buddies!'  were  not 


closed  to  their  fellow  teachers.  Many 
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instances  were  observed  wherein  nongroup  friends  were  brought 
into  their  conversations.  Politics,  both  local  and  national,  were 
sometimes  the  topic  of  their  discussions.  They  all  seemed  to  share 
a common  political  mind  set  which  tended  to  be  conservative  on  most 
issues.  A debate  once  raged  between  Cans  and  Curtis  concerning  a 
current  national  political  question.  The  situation  was  calmed  down  by 
Ms.  Gaston.  Still,  Mr.  Curtis  left  the  room  and  the  charged  atmosphere 
settled  quickly. 

Ms.  Gaston  was  a powerful  woman  in  the  group.  Her  intervention 
in  the  above  scene  reveals  somewhat  her  strength.  She  also  had  the 
power  which  came  through  contact  with  district  level  administrators. 

Her  husband  was  the  district  director  of  one  of  the  curriculum  areas. 

She  frequently  mentioned  her  husband  and  talked  about  his  activities. 

Ms.  Gaston  reportedly  used  to  "run  the  school"  prior  to  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Judge,  the  current  principal.  However,  from  the  very  first 
day  Judge  was  on  the  campus,  he  began  an  intentional  plan  to  reduce 
her  influence  in  Riverview.  Supposedly  the  first  day  Judge  came  to 
the  school  Gaston  came  forward  to  greet  him  and  he  walked  right  by 
her  as  though  she  did  not  even  exist.  One  of  the  initial  signs  of  his 
success  was  the  resignation  of  Ms.  Gaston  as  department  chairwoman. 
The  teacher  who  replaced  her  as  chairwoman  was  now  widely  regarded 
as  one  of  the  people  closest  to  the  principal.  Gaston's  personal 
influence  was  still  part  of  her  personality. 


The  "buddies' 


corporate 


were  not  solidly  opposed  to  the 
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principal,  nor  were  they  openly  antagonistic  toward  other  informal 
units.  This  perhaps  was  a function  of  the  fact  that  they  tended  to 
avoid  conversation  about  the  school  in  favor  of  topics  which  were  less 
personal. 

This  group  of  teachers  were  steady  supporters  of  the  school. 

They  had  learned  the  strategy  which  kept  them  out  of  conflict  with  the 
principal.  Several  of  the  members  were  more  than  capable  strategists 
themselves  in  terms  of  getting  things  accomplished  for  their  depart- 
ment or  for  the  school  in  general.  The  group  was  a loose  federation 
of  influentials  and  others  who  overtly  and  usually  supported  the  principal. 

Various  members  of  the  group  generally  rendezvoused  in  the 
middle  of  the  morning  for  coffee  in  the  faculty  lounge.  Nearly  always 
they  sat  at  a round  table  (one  of  three  tables — two  round  ones  at 
opposite  ends  of  the  room  and  one  rectangularly  shaped  one  in  the 
middle  of  the  room)  which  was  usually  occupied  by  Ms.  Olaf.  She 
was  the  current  business  education  chairwoman.  Others  who  joined 
her  regularly  were  Ms.  Cecil,  Ms.  Miles,  Ms.  Putt,  Ms.  Pirns,  and 
Mr.  Bennet. 

Ms.  Olaf  and  her  regular  mid-morning  colleagues  on  several 
occasions  entertained  Ms.  Ulman,  president  of  the  Parent  Teacher 
Student  Association  (PTSA).  Ms.  Olaf  was  the  faculty  member 
responsible  for  the  PTSA  (a  steering  committee  arrangement). 

She  provided  to  the  president  of  the  PTSA,  clerical  resources  in 
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the  form  of  a student  typing  pool,  student  secretarial  help,  and 
business  duplicating  machines.  Concerning  the  functioning  of  the 
PTSA,  Ms.  Olaf  once  confided  that  teachers  were  not  very  active 
participants  and  minimally  supported  the  efforts  of  the  organization. 

The  only  teacher  who  was  observed  in  a helping  role  for  the  PTSA 
other  than  Ms.  Olaf  was  Ms.  Cecil.  She  designed  band  performances 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  group's  meetings. 

The  school  band  was  not  the  only  student  organization  which 
members  of  the  "regulars"  sponsored  or  instructed.  The  two 
remaining  business  education  teachers  Miles  and  Putt  were  the  faculty 
representatives  for  two  traditional  student  business  organizations, 

CBE  and  DECA.  Another  traditional  and  widespread  student  organiza- 
tion under  membership  tutelage  was  the  FFA.  Mr.  Bennet,  "dean" 
of  the  district's  vocational-agriculture  teachers,  was  their  sponsor. 

Two  of  three  student  class  associations  were  also  responsibilities 
of  "regular"  group  teachers.  The  junior  class  activities  were  sponsored 
by  Ms.  Pirns  while  the  senior  class  was  co-sponsored  by  Mr.  Judge 
and  Ms.  Carey. 

Pirns  brought  questions  and  problems  to  the  "regulars'" 
round  table  about  her  junior  class  duties  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

The  junior  class,  like  the  majority  of  student  organizations,  spent 
a great  deal  of  time  and  energy  raising  funds  for  their  activities. 
Coordinating  these  fund  raising  affairs  through  the  homeroom  teacher 
structure  was  proving  to  be  a real  problem  for  the  young  inexperienced 
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teacher.  She  was  appalled  at  the  lack  of  support  from  the  teachers. 
Specifically,  Pirns  had  put  a note  in  all  junior  homeroom  teachers 
school  mail  boxes  requesting  that  they  provide  a list  of  six  students 
from  their  homeroom  to  send  on  an  activity  day  to  the  class's  orienta- 
tion meeting  for  selling  stationery.  The  response  was  small,  eight 
out  of  twenty-two  junior  homeroom  teachers:  "How  can  the  kids  get 
going  if  the  faculty  doesn't  demonstrate  its  support?"  The  "regulars" 
consoled  her,  ordered  their  paper,  and  suggested  that  she  get  further 
assistance  in  this  matter  from  Mr.  Mason  and/or  Mr.  Judge. 

Ms.  Carey,  the  other  group  member  who  was  a class  sponsor, 
did  not  have,  or  at  least  did  not  publicly  express  the  type  of  problems 
with  which  Pirns  was  faced.  For  instance,  the  senior  class  was 
planning  its.  senior  trip,  but  Mr.  Mason  was  overtly  doing  most  of 
the  leg  work.  That  is,  he  was  arranging  accommodations  for  the 
class  members  making  the  trip  and  enlisting  faculty  chaperons.  . 

Mr.  Judge  too  was  demonstrating  interest  in  the  outing;  he  was  to  be 
a chaperon.  Carey's  exact  role  in  the  logistical  aspects  of  the  senior 
class  trip  was  unclear.  However,  it  was  widely  acknowledged  that 
she  had  certain  input  into  decisions  and  actions  of  the  principal.  The 
reasons  for  her  influence  were  a product  of  the  complex  interrelations 
of  these  two  facts:  she  defended  and  represented  the  black  students 
in  the  school;  and,  she  was  an  open  enemy  of  some  of  the  principal's 
most  vocal  antagonists.  It  was  this  latter  position  she  maintained 
which  caused  her  to  be  included  in  the  group  of  "regulars.  " 
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The  "regulars"  were  supporters  of  the  administration  in  general 
and  the  principal  in  particular  almost  by  default.  This  means  that 
by-in-large  they  were  not  so  much  eager  to  promote  the  principal's 
ideas  or  defend  him  (except  perhaps  Ms.  Cecil)  as  they  were  the 
ones  who  filled  a void.  Their  supporting  position  was  more  indirect 
than  direct;  or,  they  supported  the  school  regardless  of  the  administration. 
This  posture  gave  them  a common  bond 'with  the  faculty  members  who 
cared  for  the  school  as  a whole.  "Regulars"  were  an  identifiable 
element  in  an  unstable  middle  group  which  generally  split  when 
school  issues  arose.  And,  the  division  was  usually  determined 
relative  to  Mr.  Judge's  position. 

An  example  was  found  in  the  issue  concerning  "teaching  for 
standardized  tests.  " Mr.  Judge  and  most  of  the  "regulars,  " especially 
Ms.  Cans,  considered  it  productive,  wise,  and  ethical  to  emphasize 
curriculum  areas  which  were  included  in  the  several  national  test 
batteries  in  which  the  whole  district  participated.  Ms.  Benedict, 
among  other  of  the  principal's  antagonists,  were  opposed  to  this 
idea.  There  was  no  middle  ground.  The  "regulars"  followed  the  path 
of  duty  and  not  the  path  of  unity. 

B -Wingers 

Rooms  in  the  B-wing  were  assigned  to  the  departments  of 
social  science  and  foreign  language.  It  therefore  was  very  natural 
for  those  faculty  members  in  these  departments  to  join  in  extending 
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their  formal  relationships  into  informal  ones.  The  majority  of  the 
teachers  whose  classrooms  were  in  B-wing  did  so.  These  teachers 
included  Ms.  Chris.  Ms.  Goode,  Mr.  Reuben,  Ms.  Rufus,  Mr. 

Smith,  Mr.  Zack,  Mr.  Gabriel,  Ms.  Sing,  and  Ms.  Willis.  However, 
the  "B-Wingers"  were  a social  entity  not  constrained  by  the  geography 
of  the  school  or  the  formal  departmental  assignments.  Teachers 
from  two  other  departments  in  two  other  wings  shared  in  their  social 
being.  From  business  education  was  Ms.  Kimble;  and,  from  the  language 
arts  departments  there  were  Mr.  Neal  and  Ms.  Arnold.  Ms.  Arnold 
and  Ms.  Goode  were  no  longer  assigned  to  Riverview  as  teachers,  but 
had  been  given  positions  in  the  district  curriculum  division.  Never- 
theless, both,  and  especially  Ms.  Goode,  still  physically  participated 
in  "B-Wingers"  social  interactions. 

An  almost  daily  occurence  was  the  "B-Wingers"  lunch  time 
gathering:  the  lunch  hour  was  when  Kimble,  Neal,  and  Arnold  were 
available  to  the  group.  The  group  used  the  social  science  resource 
room  (B-102)  located  on  the  southeast  corner  of  B-wing.  This  room 
like  the  resource  rooms  in  A -wing.  C -wing,  and  D-wing  was  established 
to  decentralize  book  and  equipment  storage.  The  resource  areas 
also  provided  workspace  to  individual  teachers  and  to  departments 
as  a program  unit. 

The  B-wing  resource  room  like  the  D-wing  resource  room  served 
room  for  teachers.  The  "B-Wingers"  who  took  lunch 
at  faculty  members  who  isolated  themselves  from  nongrobp 
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members.  Every  one  of  the  members  of  this  group  were  observed 
at  least  once  in  the  faculty  lounge.  In  fact,  the  majority  of  them  were 
regular  faculty  lounge  attenders.  In  the  lounge  they  tended  to  associate 
chiefly  with  fellow  group  members.  Yet,  they  were  not  without 
contact  with  other  individuals  or  groups.  "B-Wingers,  " with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Gabriel  and  Mr.  Neal,  always  interacted  with  the 
same  other  teachers.  The  key  to  interaction  in  the  faculty  lounge 
was  the  choice  of  table  at  which  one  sat  for  the  one  nearest).  In  the 
case  of  the  "B-Wingers"  they  chose  the  nearest  round  table  to  the 
door  (opposite  end  of  the  room  from  the  "Regulars")  or  the  middle 
rectangular  shaped  table.  Based  on  frequency  of  seating  choice,  the 
round  table  was  the  most  liked  position  in  the  lounge  for  this  group. 
Their  predilection  placed  them  in  the  interactional  territory  of  another 
group  in  the  school  which  always  sat  at  this  round  table. 

Intentionality  in  lounge  seating  arrangements  was  an  expression 
of  the  relationship  the  "B-Wingers"  had  toward  the  school.  As  a group 
they  tended  to  be  selective  in  terms  of  which  of  the  other  teachers  they 
interacted.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Neal,  no  group  member  ever 
was  observed  to  converse  with  only  one  of  the  school's  administrators 
outside  the  context  of  necessity.  Mr.  Neal  was  observed  talking  to 
Mr.  Mason  on  several  occasions.  Their  relation  was  close.  Neal 
informed  Mason  of  the  activities  in  the  language  arts  department  as 
well  as  the  "B-Wingers.  " The  discussions  about  the  latter  group 
always  included  comments  about  Ms.  Goode  and  her  replacement 
as  department  head,  Ms.  Chris.  Neal's  statements  were  evaluative 
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in  tone  and  contenl:  "Well,  I'm  not  sure  yet.  . . she  might  make  it.  " 

Ms.  Chris  was  not  concerned  with  whether  or  not  she  would 
"make  it"  as  department  chairwoman.  She  considered  her  assignment 
as  chairwoman  as  a temporary  position  which  she  intended  to  relinquish 
to  Ms.  Goode  whenever  she  (Goode)  completed  her  job  writing 
curriculum.  The  principal,  however,  was  not  obligated  to  rehire 
Goode  back  into  the  school  nor  was  he  required  to  rename  her  chair- 
woman. In  fact.  Mason  hinted  that  Mr.  Judge  had  no  intention  of 
accepting  her  back  into  the  faculty.  Two  other  chief  antagonists, 

Arnold  and  Benedict,  faced  the  same  fate:  Arnold  was  also  assigned 
to  write  curriculum  and  Benedict  was  scheduled  to  have  surgery  in 
April  which  would  require  her  to  take  extended  leave,  hence  she 
would  not  be  eligible  for  automatic  reassignment  to  Biverview.  The 
speculation  on  these  possible  personnel  changes  was  growing. 

"B-Wingers"  as  a general  rule  were  not  supporters  of  the  * 
principal.  They  felt  that  his  unilateral  policies  violated  the  democratic 
tradition  of  decision  making  which  they  credited  the  school  with 
generating  in  its  history  prior  Judge's  principalship.  This  relation- 
ship to  the  principal  made  the  group  allies  of  some  faculty  members, 
but  it  did  not  dissolve  the  group's  boundary. 

Unholy  Four 

This  was  an  appellation  which  Mr.  Mason  used  to  identify 
four  young  women  teachers:  Dunstan,  Mansel,  Walls,  Philly.  t 
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Currently  these  teachers  were  assigned  to  the  language  arts  depart- 
ment with  the  exception  of  Ms.  Dunstan  who  was  one  of  the  two  teachers 
in  the  art  department  (Dunstan  also  taught  drama  classes  which  actually 
came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  language  arts  department).  The 
previous  year  Ms.  Mansel  had  been  in  the  social  sciences  department. 

This  very  unified  group  always  sat  at  the  first  table  in  the  teachers' 
lounge.  They  were  continuously  involved  in  a flow  of  conversation. 

Most  of  their  talk  was  about  their  private  lives  or  about  events  external 
to  the  school.  Their  tone  was  usually  a joking,  fun  one.  When  Dunstan 
was  present  their  tone  always  seemed  to  be  more  somber  than  it 
normally  was. 

The  "unholy  four"  were  relatively  inactive  as  antagonists  toward 
the  principal  during  the  time  the  research  was  conducted  in  their 
school,  but  accounts  of  clashes  between  these  women  and  the  principal 
were  still  current  in  many  teachers  memories.  Mr.  Judge  was  aware 
of  this  and  he  generally  discounted  their  impact,  that  is,  those 
events  were  in  the  past.  His  concern  about  dissident  elements  in 
the  school  was  not  directed  toward  them  overtly.  Mr.  Judge  seemed 
to  be  working  indirectly  on  dealing  with  the  dissidents  by  building 
his  own  group  of  supporters. 

There  were  apparently  several  key  events  which  set  up  this 
open  conflicting  relationship  between  the  principal  and  the  "unholy 
four.  " The  first  of  these  events  had  to  do  with  Mr.  Right,  former 
Riverview  teacher.  He  was  investigated  and  removed  from  the  school 
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because  it  was  documented  that  he  displayed  improper  conduct  toward 
students  who  use  to  frequent  his  apartment.  The  problem  in  his 
removal  lay  with  his  popularity  among  the  younger  women  teachers 
in  the  language  arts  department  to  which  Right  belonged  as  the  drama 
instructor.  Mr.  Right  was  also  very  capable  at  his  job  and  had  created 
several  productions  which  had  drawn  acclaim  from  many  community 
people.  The  reassignment  of  Right  may  have  been  justified,  but  it 
served  as  the  first  of  several  events  to  draw  battle  lines  between  the 
principal  and  elements  in  the  faculty  and  staff:  the  principal's  own 
secretary  was  perhaps  the  closest  person  in  the  school  to  Mr.  Right 
and  she  was  "floored"  by  the  reassignment. 

Another  happening,  which  Ms.  Mansel  related  also  occurred 
several  years  prior  to  this  current  investigation.  Mansel  referred 
to  this  event  as  an  example  of  the  rivalry  high  school  principals  had 
among  themselves  in  the  school  district.  The  situation  had  to  do 
with  giving  to  the  United  Fund.  Mansel  said  that  Judge  had  informed 
the  faculty  that  donations  would  be  mandatory,  which  she  and  the  other 
members  of  her  group  interpreted  as  meaning  that  in  order  for  Judge 
to  get  an  award  as  having  a school  which  got  100  percent  participation 
he  would  have  to  require  the  donation.  Seven  of  the  language  arts 
department  teachers  did  not  sign  their  forms  to  allow  payrool 
deductions  or  indicate  any  type  of  donation.  Judge  called  each  of  them 
into  his  office  and  asked  them  if  he  could  donate  a small  amount  of 
money  in  their  names.  The  teachers  maintained  their  position  of 
nonparticipation.  Mansel  said  that  each  year  since  that  time  the 
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number  of  people  not  donating  had  been  increasing. 

Mansel  had  several  other  accounts  of  clashes  between  the  "unholy 
four"  and  the  principal.  One  which  occurred  in  the  Spring  semester 
the  preceding  year  resulted  in  the  dissolution  of  the  student  school 
newspaper  for  which  Mansel  had  been  responsible.  An  incident  was 
precipitated  by  an  editorial  in  the  newspaper  on  the  junior-senior  prom. 
The  student  writer,  Mansel,  Mason,  Ms.  Carey,  and  several  black 
students  had  a "show  down"  meeting  under  the  pretext  to  get  the  true 
facts  about  the  prom  so  that  the  writer  could  perhaps  clarify  his 
understanding  about  black  students  and  the  conduction  of  the  prom. 

The  meeting  ended  when  Mansel  and  the  student  writer  left  after  Carey 
had  "verbally  abused"  the  student  in  front  of  the  others  at  the  meeting. 
Mansel  was  immediately  summoned  to  the  principal's  office  and  was 
given  a reprimand  for  "playing"  with  a potentially  "explosive"  situation. 
Judge  maintained  that  the  black  students  had  been  greatly  offended  by 
the  editorial  because  of  the  treatment  Carey  had  received  in  it.  Judge 
then  announced  over  the  school's  intercom  system  that  the  newspaper 
would  be  terminated  because  of  the  irresponsibility  of  its  current 
staff.  His  exact  statement  was  unknown,  but  whatever  he  said  offended 
many  teachers  and  especially  teachers  who  were  sensitive  to  their 
constitutional  guarantee  of  free  speech,  Mansel  said  that  currently 
there  was  considerably  unrest  among  the  students  to  re-establish 
the  school's  newspaper. 

According  to  Mr.  Mason  each  member  of  the  "unholy  four"  had 
submitted  at  least  one  grievance  petition  to  the  district  personnel 
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office.  One  of  these  grievances  resulted  in  short  lived  conflict 
between  Mason  and  Judge  because  Mason  had  gone  to  the  personnel 
office  as  a character  witness  for  Ms.  Walls,  the  petitioner.  Walls 
filed  the  grievance  after  the  following  episode  occurred  as  reported 
by  Mason.  There  was  a regulation  in  the  school  which  required  that 
teachers  turn  into  the  school's  bookkeeper  all  monies  collected  from 
students  immediately  after  it  was  received  by  the  teacher.  One 
morning  Walls,  after  collecting  a small  amount  of  money  from  students 
in  her  homeroom,  found  it  impossible  to  make  a trip  to  the  front 
office  to  transfer  the  funds  to  the  bookkeeper  because  she  had  to 
meet  with  a class.  She  could  not  send  the  money  via  a student  for  this 
was  also  against  school  policy  so  she  secured  the  money  and  began 
her  class.  At  some  point  during  this  school  period  Mr.  Judge  dis- 
covered that  she  had  not  turned  the  money  into  the  office  as  per 
instructions.  He  immediately  went  to  the  classroom  and  "scolded" 
her  in  front  of  her  students.  There  were  harsh  words  exchanged  and 
finally  Ms.  Walls  left  the  classroom  in  tears.  This  was  the  incident 
which  produced  the  grievance. 

The  "unholy  four"  were  not  alone  in  their  clashes  with  the 
principal,  however,  they  were  not  formally  or  informally  allied  with 
other  groups  or  individuals  which  generally  did  not  support  the  principal. 
In  fact,  within  their  own  department  they  had  conflicts  with  Ms.  Arnold 
{immediate  past  chairwoman)  who  was  herself  a confirmed  nonsupporter 
of  Mr.  Judge.  The  "unholy  four"  did  have  a circle  of  friends  who  were 


noncombatanls,  but  still  shared  in  the  "fours"  opinions  of  the  school 
situation. 

Mason,  student  activities  director,  acted  out  a curious  role 
relative  to  the  "unholy  four.  " He  said  on  many  occasions  how  good  he 
thought  the  group  was  for  the  students  in  terms  of  their  ability  as 
teachers  (especially  Dunstan),  yet  he  was  the  closest  faculty  member 
to  the  principal.  The  conflict  and  tensions'  on  him  were  obvious.  There 
was  mistrust  expressed  by  the  "unholy  four"  about  Mason;  at  the  same 
time  they  depended  on  him  to  do  them  "favors.  " The  "favors"  were 
reciprocal  kinds  of  arrangements,  such  as,  when  Mason  needed 
chaperons  for  the  senior  trip  he  got  two  of  the  "unholy  four"  plus  a 
few  of  their  friends  to  take  the  assignment  with  the  concession  that 
the  group  got  the  option  of  naming  other  possible  choices  for  the  trip. 
Mason  secured  his  chaperons  in  .this  manner. 

Articulated  concern  for  the  student  body  and  active  participation 
with  its  leadership  element  was  a binding  force  in  the  Mason-unholy 
four  relationship.  The  students  surely  must  have  been  aware  of  the 
tension  between  the  "unholy  four"  and  the  other  elements  of  the  faculty. 
The  newspaper  incident  was  an  open  conflict.  Another  conflict  between 
the  "unholy  four"  and  Ms.  Cecil  was  symbolized  one  day  when  her 
band  students  paraded  a decorated  commode  up  and  down  A-wing  in  a 
wagon  with  a sign  addressed  to  the  "unholy  four.  " Since  this  group 
was  open  and  vocal  in  its  complaints  about  the  school's  administration, 
there  was  little  reason  to  believe  that  all  their  conflicts  would  not  be 
dealt  with  in  the  same  mode. 
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Friends  of  the  Unholy  Four 

The  "unholy  four"  were  not  loners.  They  were  socializcrs 
and  the  first  round  table  and  nearby  lounge  chairs  "belonged"  to  their 
friends.  Constant  "friends  of  the  unholy  four"  (or  simply  "friends") 
numbered  about  a dozen.  All  except  for  one,  Mr.  Brinks,  were  females. 
The  majority  of  them  were  under  thirty  years  of  age  with  a com- 
mensurate number  of  years  teaching  experience.  The  "friends" 
included  the  following  personnel:  Baldwin  (language  arts  [LAJ), 

Brinks  (LA),  Cosmo  (LA),  Cyril  (LA),  Jewel  (LA),  Kite  (LA), 

Moss  (mathmatics),  Benedict  (science),  Patrick  (science),  Ezra  (special 
education),  Chris  (social  science),  and  Kent  (business  education), 

"Friends,  " with  one  or  two  notable  exceptions,  did  not  experience 
the  same  struggles  with  the  administration  or  other  groups  in  the  school 
as  their  namesake.  The  common  life  style  many  shared  which  included 
apartment  living,  recent  divorces  or  professional  husbands,  and  parties 
provided  ample  topics  of  conversation.  In  short,  their  age  and  sex 
and  the  concerns  which  accompany  that  status  in  life  were  the  foundation 
for  their  interaction. 

Of  course,  this  did  not  hold  true  for  all  the  group  members. 

And,  this  perhaps  indicated  a quality  of  the  group  to  support  people 
who  were  normally  outsiders  or  loners.  Ms.  Baldwin  is  such  an 
example.  She  was  a black  teacher  age  sixty-three.  Most  of  her 
teaching  experience  (twenty-seven  years)  qnd  life  had  been  spent  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  this  country.  She  was  not  like  the  stereotypic 


southern  black  nor  did  she  care  to  be  considered  in  such  a category. 

The  "friends"  gave  her  the  possibility  of  being  the  type  of  teacher 
and  person  she  desired  to  be.  Another  member  teacher  of  this  group 
who  had  a history  of  short  school  assignments  because  of  her  "personality" 
was  Ms.  Kent.  Her  late  summer  hiring  by  Mr.  Judge  without 
consultation  with  Ms.  Arnold  (the  then  language  arts  chairwoman)  had 
reportedly  angered  Arnold  who  was  familiar  with  her  reputation. 

Kent  seemed  destined  to  have  a difficult  time  at  Riverview;  observation 
of  her  in  the  lounge  and  meetings  indicated  that  overtly  she  was  enjoying 
a positive  experience  in  the  school.  All  of  her  corporate  activities 
were  with  the  "friends.  " 

Functioning  chiefly  as  a socializing  entity,  the  "friends"  had 
everything  to  gain  from  being  open  to  new  membership.  Near  the 
end  of  the  semester  in  which  school  life  was  studied,  Ms.  Moss  began 
to  appear  regularly  at  the  "friends"  table  in  the  lounge.  Prior  to 
this  time  she  was  not  observed  in  the  lounge  even  though  she  had  a 
school-wide  reputation  for  being  a "real  talker.  " According  to 
several  reports  concerning  faculty  lounge  activity,  there  was  an 
increasing  amount  of  activity  there.  The  increased  activity  was 
always  described  in  comparative  terms  using  Mr.  Judge's  years  as 
principal  as  the  time  frame.  The  "friends"  numerically  dominated 
the  lounge  in  the  afternoon  and  particularly  in  the  short  interlude 
between  the  signal  which  ended  the  students'  school  day  and  the 
fifteen  minutes  longer  that  teachers  were  required  to  stay. 
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The  "friends"  were  a recent  innovation  in  the  informal  structure 
of  the  school.  They  held  the  prospect  for  uniting  the  school  for  or 
against  the  principal.  Mr.  Judge  was  actively  trying  to  create  new 
leadership  for  this  group.  Ms.  Jewel  was  his  hope  and  he  was  having 
long  discussions  with  her  at  night  school  in  order  to  give  her  his 
assessment  of  the  situation  and  direction  the  school  needed  to  move. 
Judge's  strategy  was  simple  and  pointed,  but  he  still  had  the  tactical 
skill  of  the  "unhopy  four"  with  which  to  contend. 

Professionals 

Riverview  had  four  teachers  who  demonstrated  active  involve- 
ment in  the  local  (district)  chapter  of  the  Florida  Education  Association. 
These  four  faculty  members  were  not  an  informal  group  in  the  same 
sense  as  others  described  in  this  section.  They  were  not  observed 
as  an  interacting  social  entity,  yet  their  common  interest  and  participa- 
tion in  the  district  teachers  association  (DTA)  was  noteworthy.  The 
teachers  were  Ms.  Brice  (language  arts),  Mr.  Alexander  (trade  and 
industrial),  Mr.  Stans  (t  rade  and  industrial),  and  Mr.  Taps  (social 
science). 

The  most  vocal,  active  "professional"  in  the  school  was  Mr. 
Taps.  At  the  first  sign  of  conflict  between  teachers  and  administra- 
tion, he  was  always  present  urging  teachers  to  file  their  grievances. 

The  conflict  around  changing  the  school's  time  schedule  served  as 
an  example  (see  "department  chairmen  meetings"  in  this  chapter 
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for  more  details).  This  event  was  triggered  by  an  apparent  unilateral 
decision  by  the  administration  as  to  how  the  schedule  would  be  modified 
after  they  had  established  a committee  for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Taps 
was  disputing  the  change  on  the  grounds  that  the  administration  was 
being  undemocratic.  There  were  no  grievances  filed.  Mr.  Mason 
said  that  Taps'  vocal  concern  went  "pretty  much  unnoticed"  by  his 
colleagues.  Further,  Mason  said  that  Taps  reactions  to  events  the 
school  were  "childish"  and  "immature.  " 

Taps  was  a busy  "professional.  " He  kept  the  DTA  bulletin 
boards  in  the  faculty  lounge  updated  with  various  sorts  of  materials 
published  or  distributed  from  the  local  organization.  He  also 
distributed  news  fliers  to  all  teachers  at  every  faculty  meeting.  Plus, 
he  frequently  disbursed  DTA  information  via  the  teachers'  school 
mail  boxes.  Taps  constantly  seemed  to  be  handing  out  some  type  of 

Another  source  of  DTA  information  was  Ms.  Brice.  She  had  an 
official  relationship  between  the  DTA  and  Riverview.  She  was  the 
building  representative.  The  only  indication  that  she  was  active  in  the 
DTA  was  secured  through  DTA  meeting  notes  which  carried  her  name. 
The  meeting  notes  consisted  of  a one  page,  handwritten,  dittoed  sheet. 
The  distribution  method  was  simple:  copies  of  the  report  were  left  in 
strategic  spots  in  the  front  office  and  the  teacher's  lounge.  No 
conversation  with  her  or  about  the  DTA's.activities  in  the  school  ever 
revealed  her  position  in  the  DTA. 
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Mr.  Alexander,  like  Ms.  Brice,  was  not  an  overt  "professional, " 
but  he  was  mentioned  in  conversations  about  the  DTA.  Mr.  Alexander 
was  seeking  the  presidency  of  the  DTA.  There  was  no  open  campaigning 
in  the  school.  This  was  not  Alexander's  first  attempt  at  running  for 
the  office.  Reportedly  two  years  prior  to  the  election  scheduled  for 
May,  he  had  been  unsuccessful  in  his  bid  for  the  post.  Sources  in  the 
school  suggested  that  this  try  would  also  be  in  vain. 

Riverview  was  already  represented  at  the  elected  official  level 
in  the  DTA.  Mr.  Stans  was  the  organization's  treasurer.  He  was 
described  by  Mason  as  a 'big  man"  in  the  DTA  and  the  state-wide 
organization.  Again,  his  activities  within  the  school  gave  no  indication 
that  he  was  such  an  involved  "professional.  " However,  as  Mason's 
description  exposed,  Stans  did  have  a reputation  for  being  a "DTA  man.  " 

The  "professionals"  were  not  a potent  force  in  Riverview.  Still, 
the  kinds  of  issues  these  teachers  were  involved  in  at  the  district 
level  were  Issues  which  were  mentioned  numerous  times  in  conversa- 
tions with  faculty  members.  The  major  issue  which  was  coming  to  a 
vote  dealt  with  the  DTA's  proposed  merger  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers  (AFT)  local  organization.  The  issue  itself 
was  not  publicly  debated  in  the  school.  The  comments  gleaned  from 
many  informal  discussions  pointed  generally  to  negative  kind  of 
response  to  the  proposal.  However,  there  was  no  open  strong 
opposition  to  the  proposal  either.  The  "professionals"  themselves 
were  divided  on  the  issue.  Mr.  Taps  supported  the  proposal  and 
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Mr.  Stans  was  against  it. 

The  administration  reflected  the  school's  general  sentiment 
on  this  issue  and  the  DTA  as  well.  Judge  did  convey  a deep  concern 
over  "teacher  politics. 11  He  had  these  comments  on  the  topic: 

"strong  sides  in  this  school.  . . somedays  just  blocks  the  entire 
schooling  process.  . . labor  and  management  polarisation  is  happening 
in  this  urban  school  district.  " His  impression  of  "teacher  politics" 
in  the  school  was  probably  substantially  an  impression  of  his 
relationship  to  the  faculty  in  general. 

Black  Teachers 

There  were  thirteen  black  instructors  in  Riverview.  Five  of 
these  faculty  members  were  men;  two  of  the  men  were  not  class- 
room teachers  and  one  of  the  classroom  teachers,  Mr.  Tobies,  had  a 
heart  attack  during  this  current  study  and  went  on  extended  leave. 

Black  teachers  were  not  organized  in  any  fashion.  Only  two  black 
personnel  were  ever  observed  together,  Ms.  Brice  and  Ms.  Baldwin. 
Any  consciousness  of  unity  among  the  teachers  was  not  sociologically 
manifested. 

The  black  teachers  were  not  shunned  by  the  other  teachers. 
Several  of  them  participated  in  other  groups.  In  fact,  one  of  the  most 
popular  lounge  attenders  in  the  school  was  Mr.  Tibbs.  He  was  on 
special  assignment  as  an  assistant  dean  of  boys.  His  most  frequent 
interactions  were  with  the  "coaches.  " The  remainder  of  his  time  in 


the  lounge  was  spent  mostly  with  the  "friends  of  the  unholy  four;" 
he  also  spent  time  talking  to  members  of  the  "buddies"  and  the  "regulars.  " 
His  ability  and  skill  in  dealing  with  student  discipline  cases  were  respected 
by  all  elements  of  the  faculty  including  the  administration.  There 
was  not  a more  open  and  conflict  free  member  of  the  school;  he  was 
nonchalantly  responsible. 

By  contrast,  there  was  Mr.  Basil,  the  assistant  principal, 
who  like  Tibbs  had  little  or  no  conflicts  with  other  elements  in  the 
school,  but  shied  away  from  the  responsibilities  which  were  part 
of  his  duties.  Both  Mr.  Judge  and  Mr.  Mason  were  critical  of  his 
efforts  in  Riverview.  Judge  had  a favorite  phrase  (three  different 
persons  plus  the  principal  used  it)  with  which  he  characterized 
Mr.  Basil:  "He  is  the  highest  paid  janitor  in  the  whole  system.  " 

This  reference  to  janitor  was  not  a racial  slur  rather  it  identified 
the  activity  which  Basil  most  frequently  and  best  liked  to  do  for  the 
school.  Mason  was  more  gentle  in  his  comments,  but  he  said,  "When 
you  have  a racial  incident  in  the  rear  of  the  school  and  Basil  runs  to 
the  front  of  the  school  and  starts  cleaning  the  windows,  something 
is  wrong.  " Mason  said  that  Judge  repeatedly  tried  to  get  Basil  to 
assume  the  assistant  principal's  role.  One  such  occasion  occurred 
during  the  field  research  in  Riverview.  A group  of  about  a dozen 
black  students  walked  out  of  the  school  reportedly  protesting  the 
selection  of  senior  superlatives  (their  walkout  also  coincided  with 
Multi-ethnic  Multi-racial  Week  in  the  district  which  was  formerly 
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Black  History  Week;  hence,  there  existed  some  doubt  as  to  their 
walkout  motive).  When  this  group  of  students  returned  to  campus, 
the  principal  had  them  brought  to  his  office.  A larger  group  of 
students  appeared  in  the  office  area  and  Judge  ordered  them  to  leave, 
that  the  disagreement  concerned  only  those  who  walked  out  of  the 
school.  After  a heated  verbal  exchange  and  things  had  calmed 
slightly.  Judge  told  Basil  to  pass  out  note  car.ds  to  those  who  had 
walked  out.  Mason  said  that  at  this  point  Basil  "balked.  " "I  mean 
right  in  front  of  the  kids,  he  just  balked.  . . that's  no  time  to  make 
a moral  decision.  " Mason  took  the  cards  from  Basil's  hand,  passed 
the  cards  out,  the  names  were  taken,  and  the  incident  was  complete. 

Riverview  was  not  a school  made  dysfunctional  by  racial  tension. 
The  above  reported  incident  was  quickly  and  almost  quietly  (the  local 
news  media  reported  the  incident  much  to  Mr.  Judge's  chagrin) 
resolved.  The  stability  of  the  black  faculty  members  and  their  general 
support  for  the  principal  significantly  enabled  the  general  relaxed 
condition  of  race  relations. 

Loners 

Loners  are  social  isolates.  Isolation  may  be  a choice  or  it 
may  be  forced  on  a person.  Riverview  seemed  to  have  both  varieties 
of  "loners.  " 

Mr.  Van,  Ms.  Emile,  Mr.  Cedric,  Ms.  Direlt,  and  Ms.  Hank 
participated  little  or  none  in  the  adult  social  system  in  the  school. 

This  relationship  to  the  others  in  the  school  was  created  of  their  own 
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volition.  Two  of  these  teachers  were  regular  faculty  lounge  attenders. 
Hank  and  Cedric,  but  in  the  lounge  they  always  isolated  themselves. 

The  more  obvious  of  the  two  was  Ms.  Hank,  dean  of  women. 

Punctually  every  morning  she  came  from  her  office  just  around  the 
comer  from  the  lounge,  walked  over  to  the  kitchen  sink  located 
midway  of  the  north  wall  of  the  lounge,  smoked  one  cigarette  and 
drank  coffee,  smiled  lightly  at  the  teachers  at  the  tables  near  the 
opposite  wall,  went  to  the  ladies  restroom  located  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  north  wall,  and  departed.  There  was  never  any  variation 
in  this  ritual  and  there  was  never  a word  spoken. 

The  other  lounge  going  "loner"  was  likewise  ritualistic  in  his 
behavior,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  Hank  was.  Mr.  Cedric  came  into 
the  lounge  in  the  early  afternoon  and  had  a cup  of  coffee  and  smoked  a 
cigarette.  He  generally  sat  by  himself  and  after  ten  minutes  or  less 
left  the  lounge.  Cedric  was  present  at  a department  head  meeting 
as  a proxy  for  Ms.  Benedict;  he  made  no  contribution  to  the  meeting's 
discussion.  His  hobby  was  something  about  which  he  would  freely 
talk;  however,  there  was  no  one.he  said, interested  in  archeology. 

One  of  the  faculty  members  was  placed  into  the  analytical  category 
"loner"  by  reputation  as  well  as  observation.  Mr.  Van  the  choral 
director  was  never  seen  on  the  school  grounds  outside  the  music 
suite.  He  did  not  make  himself  available  to  the  faculty  and  the 
faculty  did  not  know  very  much  about  him. 


Mr.  Curtis, 


curriculum  director,  was  described  . 
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"lonely  man.  " The  initial  impression  of  his  deep  involvement  in  the 
school  and  his  concomitant  intimate  relations  was  unfounded.  This 
did  not  deny  his  participation  as  a formal  officer  of  the  school,  but 
it  did  address  his  informal  relationship  with  the  faculty  and  his  fellow 
administrators.  In  a school  like  other  organizational  settings  where 
informal  influence  tended  to  be  more  potent  than  formal  influence  and 
authority,  Curtis  was  not  an  effective  leader.  One  might  judge  that 
he  had  resigned  himself  to  this  kind  of  position  given  the  fact  that 
he  had  refused  to  accept  two  previous  offers  to  assume  district  level 
responsibilities.  He  was  an  outsider  from  the  principal's  point  of 
view  because  he  was  ineffective  in  his  job.  In  fact,  Curtis'  major 
jobs  (master  schedule  creation  and  student  registration)  were  being 
considered  by  Mr.  Judge  to  be  within  his  personal  domain  of  duties 
and  no  longer  a function  of  the  curriculum  director.  The  faculty 
generally  considered  him  an  outsider  because  of  his  "objectivity" 
relative  to  their  personal  problems.  Structurally  speaking,  the 
curriculum  director  in  Riverview  had  the  potential  and  the  means  for 
being  the  most  influential  person  in  the  school.  Being  a "loner" 
collapsed  and  fractured  too  many  key  relationships. 

"Lonerism"  was  a possible  relational  alternative  in  the  school. 
It  was  a viable  alternative  because  of  the  several  and  multi-faceted 
divisions  in  the  adult  social  system.  That  is,  there  was  not  enough 
between  group  interaction  to  hold  marginal  group  members  in  the 
corporate  matrix  of  human  interaction.  The  case  of  Ms.  Percy 
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demonstrated  this  on  behalf  of  others  similarly  situated.  Ms.  Percy 
was  a person  who  reported  little  cooperation  between. the  various 
levels  and  elements  in  the  school.  At  the  top  level  she  said  that  she 
had  been  trying  to  get  a hot  water  heater  for  the  home  economics 
department  since  the  beginning  of  school  (about  seven  months), 
but  so  far  she  had  just  been  given  the  "obstacle  course"  of  reasons 
from  Mr.  Judge.  Percy  also  complained  about  the  bureaucratic 
relations  between  school  units,  such  as,  the  curriculum  office  and 
guidance:  curriculum  director  approves  of  field  trips,  but  the 
administrative  details  are  a function  of  the  guidance  section.  She 
talked  about  favorite  departments  and  how  the  home  economics 
department  had  somehow  been  "left  out"  of  the  curriculum  guide. 

"There  are  just  no  rules.  . . nothing  to  hold  the  school  together.  " 

"Loners"  were  more  isolated  from  the  school's  life  than 
other  teachers.  A majority  of  them  were  blocked  from  any  significant 
contribution  to  its  ultimate  objective,  educating  its  students. 

Summary  of  Informal  Groups 

Tables  17  and  18  contain  summary  comments  which  describe 
social  groups  in  Lakeview  High  School  and  Riverview  High  School. 

The  tables  include  only  social  groups  and,  therefore,  exclude  the 
groups  identified  for  both  schools  in  the  preceding  text  as  "black  teachers" 
and  "loners.  ” These  categories  had  served  merely  to  enable  the 


discussion  of  the  informal  networks  in  the  two  schools. 


CHAPTER  IV 


PRESENTATION  OF  INTERVIEW  DATA 

Interviews  were  conducted  in  Lakeview  High  School  and  River- 
view  High  School  with  selected  faculty  members,  A total  of  forty 
interviews,  twenty  in  each  of  the  schools,  were  held.  All  those 
teachers  interviewed  were  department  chairmen.  With  the  exception 
of  the  principals,  the  same  ten  question  schedule  was  employed  with 
each  of  the  interviewees  (see  Chapter  II  for  an  enumerated  listing 
of  the  questions  plus  further  nethodo logical  details).  There  were 
changes  in  department  chairmanships  during  the  course  of  the  field 
research  which  resulted  in  interviews  being  held  with  the  old  and 
new  chairmen. 

The  format  of  this  chapter  will  follow  the  interview  schedule. 
That  is,  for  each  question  the  data  gathered  in  the  interview  will  be 
presented  by  school.  The  interview  schedule  was  designed  to  flow 
from  the  first  through  the  last  question  so  as  to  facilitate  the  con- 
versational dimension  of  the  interview  and  thus  contribute  to  building 
rapport  for  the  duration  of  the  session.  Each  section  begins  with  the 
question  itself,  and  prior  to  the  specific  responses  by  school,  has 
general  comments  addressing  the  question.  This  procedure  was  used 
to  accomplish  these  things:  (1)  describe  the  oontcnt  of  the  question, 
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(2)  increase  objectivity,  (3)  increase  interpretability,  (4)  provide  a 
rationale  for  the  variation  in  data  treatment,  and  (5)  clearly  present 
the  data.  A final  data  section  in  this  chapter  reports  the  "personalized" 
interviews  which  were  held  with  the  principals. 

Question  1:  School  Descriptors 

Each  teacher  interviewed  was  asked  to,  "Give  ten  words  ox* 
phrases  which  describe  your  school.  " The  thrust  of  this  inquiry  was 
three-fold;  first,  to  gather  data  from  interviewees  which  would 
result  in  some  degree  of  simple  quantification;  second,  to  establish 
a scope  and  range  to  the  subject  areas  of  the  other  questions  on  the 
interview  guide;  and  finally,  to  supply  the  interviewer  with  cues  as 
to  how  to  particularize  and  probe  with  the  remaining  questions. 

An  anticipated  problem  with  this  question  concerned  the  ability 
of  respondents  to  supply  "ten  words  or  phrases.  " The  problem  was  not 
realized;  only  two  respondents  out  of  the  forty  interviewed  had  this 
problem  with  the  question.  In  fact,  more  people  provided  more  than 
ten  responses  to  the  question  than  less  than  ten  responses.  However, 
an  unexpected  problem  which  did  arise  was  the  extended  kind  of 
response  which  contained  a variable  number  of  unique  statements. 

In  such  cases  the  interviewer  treated  each  complex  statement  as 
several  unique  statements  and  did  not  discount  their  value  by  assuming 
they  were  merely  clarifications.  The  multiple  sorts  of  responses 
indicated  the  interrelatedness  and  complexity  present  in  the  social 
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schools. 
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The  data  collected  from  the  first  question  were  treated  several 
ways.  First,  the  responses  taken  during  the  individual  interviews 
were  listed  by  school  with  some  minor  editing.  This  produced  a 
list  of  responses  numbering  364.  Within  each  school  there  were  some 
obvious  duplication  of  response  (precise  use  of  words  determined 
duplication  and  not  the  meaning).  There  were  forty-three  such 
instances  in  the  responses  from  Lakeview  and  eight  such  instances 
in  the  responses  from  Riverview. 

The  next  step  in  the  analysis  was  to  give  each  response  a 
valence:  positive,  zero,  or  negative.  Positive  responses  were  the 
type  which  clearly  could  be  interpreted  as  affirming  the  school  as  a 
whole  or  any  of  its  facits.  Zero  comments  were  those  which  were  the 
purely  descriptive  variety;  or,  they  were  the  type  which  might  be 
construed  to  be  either  positive  or  negative.  The  negative  responses 
were  those  which  expressed  disagreement  with  the  state  of  the  school 
as  a whole  or  any  of  its  elements.  The  following  represented  the 
three  types  of  responses  taken  in  the  interviews: 

Positive  - 

very  pleased.  . . 1 want  my  son  to  go  to  school  here 
good  school  spirit 

strong  administration  in  terms  of  backing  teacher's  ideas 
excellent  working  conditions 

com  prehens  i ve 
always  use  more  money 
variety  of  educational  opportunities 
integrated  by  forced  bus  ing 


Negative 


restricting 

reasonable  discipline  is  missing  in  the  school 
student  discontent 

parent  support  of  fine  arts  is  atrocious.  . . small  group 
does  it  all 

A tally  of  the  responses  by  valence  category  is  provided  in  the  sections 
following  for  each  school. 

The  responses  were  also  gostalted  into  six  categories.  These 
six  categories  were  created  from  the  unique  individual  responses 
from  both  schools.  The  categories  were  (1)  programs  and  learning 
atmosphere;  (2)  administration  including  the  principal,  and  all  his 
academic  and  non-academic  staff;  (3)  community  characteristics  and 
the  community's  relation  to  the  school;  (4)  teachers  and  their  relation- 
ships to  other  school  elements;  (5)  resources  including  funds,  equipment, 
plant,  and  materials;  and,  (6)  student  characteristics  and  their 
relationship  to  other  school  elements.  The  result  of  this  treatment 
of  the  data  is  provided  in  the  sections  which  follow  for  each  school. 

Riverview  High  School  Descriptors 

When  asked  question  one  of  Riverview  High  School  the  nineteen 
department  chairmen  generated  180  responses  to  it.  Using  the  valence 
categories  (positive,  zero,  and  negative),  of  the  180  responses  forty- 
eight  were  positive,  eighty-three  were  zero,  and  forty-nine  were 
negative.  Proportionally,  the  zero  valence  responses  accounted  for 
46  percent,  and  the  positive  and  negative  each  contributed  27  percent 
to  the  total  responses.  By  definition  of  the  categories  most  of  the 
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comments  gathered  by  this  question  were  either  descriptive  of  the 
school  situation  or  ambivalent,  that  is,  either  positive  or  negative. 

The  positive  and  the  negative  responses  were  relatively  equal  in 
number. 

A closer  examination  of  the  responses  showed  a near  even  split 
between  those  with  tended  to  be  positive  and  those  which  tended 
to  be  negative.  The  procedure  for  determining’ the  tendency  was  as 
follows.  For  each  respondent  a summation  of  valences  was  done.  This 
produced  a respondent  tendency  which  was  either  positive,  zero,  or 
negative.  Nine  teachers  had  a positive  valence  sum.  Three  teachers 
had  a zero  valence  sum.  Finally,  seven  teachers  had  a negative 
valence  sum. 

The  responses  themselves  supported  and  demonstrated  the 
analytical  valence  categories.  The  responses  from  two  of  the  most 
positive,  two  of  the  most  negative,  and  two  of  the  zero  group  were 
selected  and  listed  below: 

Positive 


excellent 

very  pleased.  . . I want  my  son  to  go  here 
my  department  is  good,  efficient,  and  well  equipped 
teachers  are  intersted  in  their  work 

young  teachers  are  full  of  energy  which  is  contagious  with 

athletic  program  has  a history  of  excellence.  . . this  year 
we  had  some  problems  but  we'll  do  better  next  year 
hard  to  get  teachers  to  attend  PTSA  activities,  but  there 
is  much  support  for  athletics  and  other  extra  - 
curriculars  , 

black  teachers  arc  here  in  numbers  only.  . . they  exhibit 
little  interest  or  quality  in  their  work 
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conscientious 

energetic 

sincere 

courses  are  relevant.  . . at  least  an  effort  in  that  direction 

instruction  is  meaningful 

principal  tries  to  work  within  the  system 

discipline  is  lax 

student  activities  are  not  as  stimulating  as  they  could  be 

too  much  paper  work 

guidance  department  is  effective 

for  most  of  the  ten  years  it  has*boen  pleasant 

closeness  of  the  faculty  has  lessened 

older  ones  | teachers  ] are  helpful 

try  to  help  new  teachers 

only  kick-back  I hear  is  about  seeing  the  boss 

hot  as  tar  in  the  summer.  . . in  fact  it  drips  through  the  roof 
sudden  strong  vocational  orientation 

basically  calm.  . . student  unrest  is  not  a common  phenomenon 
overall  school  organization  is  good,  but  some  departments 
are  disorganized 

less  cooperation  between  departments  than  within  departments 
physical  space  separates  departments 

plant  is  physically  spread  out  and  open  to  inclement  weather 
extremes  in  administrators.  . . they  are  either  good  or  bad, 
but  no  mainstream 

inconsistency  in  scheduling  which  blocks  student  choices,  . . 

all  AP  (advanced  placement)  classes  in  the  morning 
attitude,  appearance,  and  pride  need  focusing.  . . it  is 
very  sloppy  now 


comprehensive 
well  equipped 

moderate  student  discipline  problems 
slightly  above  average  student  academic  level 
basically  efficient  operation.  . . a few  areas  need  improvement 
lack  of  space  in  school  area--parking,  classrooms,  labs 
very  little  interaction  between  community  and  faculty, 
especially  for  those  of  us  who  live  outside  the  district 
great  lack  of  motivation  among  students.  . . this  seems  to 
be  universal  of  schools 


departmental  cooperation  is  good,  however,  very  little  of 
it  is  voluntary 

Negative 

unorganized 

very  little  discipline.  . . faculty  doesn't  discipline  students 
silly  rules 

unnecessary  paper  work,  such  as,  department  heads 
turning  in  registers  for  other  teachers 
people  don't  assume  their  responsibility 
not  being  able  to  talk  freely  to  principal 
faculty  cliques 

favori  tism- -certain  departments  are  given  favors 
home  economics  has  that  old  "cooking  and  sewing  image" 


all  segments  of  the  school  are  apathetic 
administration  demonstrates  a real  lack  of  leadership 
unwillingness  to  commit  oneself 

failure  to  abide  by  school  rules  and  regulations  created 

reasonable  discipline  is  missing  in  the  school 
no  follow  through  by  administration  on  policy  statements 
mystery  around  how  policy  is  made 

odd  loyalty  by  students.  . . they  need  some  place  to  meet 
with  peer  groups,  but  this  excludes  extra-curricular 


The  two  examples  in  the  positive  category  emphasize  in  broad  terms 
the  excellence  of  Riverview  as  a whole  and  also  particularize  the 
excellence  in  departments  and  programs.  The  zero  or  neutral  group's 
statements  acknowledge  the  "overall  good  shape"  of  the  school  in  its 
various  dimensions,  but  point  to  general  problem  areas  on  which  work 
needs  to  be  done  or  a "focusing"  of  current  energies  being  expended 
in  these  areas  needs  to  occur.  The  neutral  group  would  probably 


agree  that  what  was  currently  going  in  the  school  was  fine;  it  just 


needs  improvement.  The  negative  statements  maintained  that  the 
school  had  fundamental  weaknesses  which  were  the  responsibilities 
of  the  administration  and  teachers  to  rectify.  The  weaknesses  were 
noted  in  these  areas:  organization,  concern  for  student  discipline, 
policy  statements,  leadership,  communication,  and  departmental 
cooperation. 

Content  Analysis  of  Riverview  Responses 

In  the  second  phase  of  the  analysis  the  concern  was  not  with  the 
positive  and  negative  aspects.  Rather,  the  analysis  was  aimed  at  the 
content  of  the  responses.  Six  gestalted  categories  were  used  to  give 
some  form  to  the  responses.  The  end  result  of  this  analysis  is 
six  summary  statements  addressing  the  six  categories  of  responses. 

One.  The  first  category  was  "programs  and  learning  atmosphere.  " 
This  was  the  most  residual  of  the  six  categories  and  has  some  wide- 
ranging  topics.  The  subjects  of  the  responses  included  sports  programs, 
student  motivation,  student  discipline,  school  pride  and  attitude, 
school  spirit,  student  activities,  the  curriculum  in  general,  vocational 
aspects  of  the  curriculum,  and  the  school  as  part  of  the  whole  school 
system.  Also  included  in  the  first  category  were  the  descriptors 
of  the  school  as  a whole. 

The  general  type  responses  were  the  most  numerous  kind  of 
comment  as  indeed  this  was  what  the  question  asked  to  be  given.  These 
word  and  phrase  comments  were  predominately  favorable  toward  the 


school:  "fulfilling,  " "good  school,  " "ideal  school,  " "exciting.  " 

The  unfavorable  descriptive  terms  presented  the  atmosphere  as 
"confused"  and  "aggravating.  " 

The  most  critical  comments  under  this  rubric  concerned  the 
structure  of  the  school's  curriculum:  "unworkable  curriculum.  . . 
too  many  courses,  " "curriculum  could  be  better,  " "scheduling  blocks 
certain  student  choices.  " Positive  statements  about  the  curriculum 
were  also  expressed:  "courses  arc  relevant,  " "instruction  meaningful," 
"variety  of  educational  opportunities.  " Along  with  these  critical  and 
supporting  statements,  there  were  comments  about  the  curriculum 
which  spoke  of  the  recency  and  depth  of  the  vocational  programs: 

"sudden  strong  vocational  interest"  and  'Vneeting  vocational  demands.  " 

The  references  to  sports,  school  spirit,  and  student  activities 
might  be  considered  as  indicators  of  the  condition  of  the  school. 

The  sports  program  was  "good"  and  along  with  the  music  program 
contributed  to  the  "good"  school  spirit.  The  abundance  and  organization 
of  student  activities  was  noted.  The  hint  that  these  were  indices  of 
the  school's  condition  was  that  some  respondents  said  "not  much 
school  spirit”  and  "student  activities  are  not  as  stimulating  as  they 
could  be.  " Why  would  teachers  indicate  an  unfavorable  condition  if 
they  did  not  consider  the  favorable  state  an  indication  that  things 
in  the  school  were  okay? 

The  programs  and  learning  atmosphere  at  Riverview  were 
considered  "excellent,  " "exciting,  " and  "relevant"  in  general  and 
indications  of  the  quality  of  the  programs  and  atmosphere  were  seen 
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in  the  sports  program,  student  activities,  and  school  spirit.  There 
were  problem  areas  noted  in  the  structuring  of  the  curriculum  (number 
of  courses  and  scheduling  of  the  numerous  course  possibilities), 
lack  of  student  motivation,  and  student  discipline.  Two  of  the 
responses  provided  a perspective  for  summarizing  this  category: 

"good  education  for  those  interested"  and  "attitudes,  appearance,  and 
pride  need  focusing  because  its  sloppy  noCv . " In  summary  then, 
Riverview’s  programs  offered  much  for  those  students  who  were  self- 
motivated;  the  basic  elements  were  present  for  effectively  reaching 
more  students,  but  the  elements  needed  focusing. 

Two,  The  second  gestalted  category  of  responses  dealt  with 
the  administration  and  its  relationships.  The  comments  elicited 
from  the  faculty  which  were  considered  under  this  rubric  were  further 
broken  into  four  groups.  These  four  groups  and  the  assigned  comments 
follow: 

1.  Administration  in  general 

administration  has  been  helpful 

leadership  could  get  janitors  working 

administration  is  strict  and  stiffling 

there  is  constructive  aggressive  leadership 

extremes  in  administration 

restricting 

apathetic 

one  of  the  deans  is  a "do  nothing" 
non-committed 

2,  Organization 

lack  of  direct  communication 
to  a degree  unorganized 
efficient  basically 


department  cooperation  is  good,  but  little  of  it  is  voluntary 
bureaucratic 

some  departments  disorganised 

less  cooperation  between  departments  than  within 

no  follow  through  on  policy 

mystery  how  policy  is  made 

silly  rules 

3.  Principal 

the  parents  [at  a feeder  junior  high]  had  heard  bad  things 
about  the  principal,  but  they  thought  he  was  nice 
on  bad  days  just  say  "yes  sir"  to -the  principal 
principal  has  been  nice  since  I've  been  pregnant 
no  trouble  with  the  principal 
never  sure  of  the  principal's  reactions 
principal  tries  to  work  within  the  system 
only  kick-back  I hear  is  about  seeing  the  boss 
unable  to  talk  freely  to  principal 

monies  should  go  to  departments  and  not  some  autocratic 
principal 

4.  Relations 


schooling  is  a business  not  a buddy-buddy  thing 

get  along  okay  but  working  relations  don't  get  problems 

unfair  rules  for  teachers  and  students  except  for  football 
players 

favoritism  to  certain  departments 
failure  to  abide  by  indigenous  rules 
schism  between  administration  and  faculty 

The  administration  in  general  was  basically  described  as  one 
which  was  unable  to  provide  consistently  affective  leadership.  The 
comments  suggested  that  there  was  a type  of  leadership  present,  but 
the  nature  of  the  leadership  was  not  anticipated  and  therefore  un- 


recognizable as  leadership  behavior.  The  responses  in  the  organization 


grouping,  especially  those  noting  disorganization  in  the  form  of 
problems  with  school  policy  and  rules,  likewise  suggested  that  the 
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expected  structure  resulting  from  leadership  acts  was  not  present. 

The  end  result  of  this  "lack  of  leadership"  was  a sort  of  injustice 
which  one  sensed  was  manifested  in  the  application  of  school  rules. 

The  responses  in  the  fourth  category  concerning  "favoritism1  in 
several  forms  concretized  the  term  injustice. 

Specific  criticisms  concerning  the  principal  also  revealed  an 
inconsistency  or  incongruence  between  actual  administrative  leader- 
ship and  the  expected  behavior.  The  comments  plainly  established 
that  at  least  two  of  the  expectations  the  faculty  had  about  leadership 
were  accessibility  and  consistency.  These  anticipated  patterns  of 
behavior  were  not  perceived  to  be  present. 

The  administration  in  Riverview  was  alienating  a majority  of 
the  faculty  through  its  activities  and  thereby  rendering  itself  ineffective: 
the  faculty -administration  relation  was  not  suitable;  communication 
was  sporadic  and  blocked;  behavior  was  inconsistent.  The  impact 
of  the  "schism"  was  a faculty  without  any  perceived  principal  leader- 

Three.  The  third  category  of  responses  dealt  with  community 
characteristics  and  the  community's  relation  to  the  school.  The 
interviewed  faculty  members  had  these  comments  about  the  school's 
community: 

middle  class 

90  percent  white 

large  apartment  complexes 

changing  from  rural  to  urban  c 


community  support  this  year  is  below  normal 

integrated  by  forced  busing 

school  fits  pretty  well  with  the  community 

The  most  obvious  point  of  interest  in  the  comments  was  that  the 
respondents  referred  to  the  community  as  part  of  the  description 
of  the  school. 

The  school's  community  was  characterized  as  a white  middle 
class  community.  It  was  also  in  some  phase  of 'transition;  the  rate 
of  change  in  the  community  was  not  indicated.  Whatever  the  precise 
demographic  and  sociological  dimensions  of  the  school's  community 
were,  Riverview's  character  was  compatable. 

Four.  Teachers'  self-description  and  relationships  to  other 
school  elements  composed  the  fourth  category.  The  respondents 
characterized  the  faculty  in  general  as  having  positive  sentiments 
toward  one  another,  as  concerned  for  the  student's  education,  and 
as  being  capable  of  meeting  academic  demands  of  students.  Several 
of  the  respondents  noted  a lessening  of  the  openness  of  the  faculty's 
relations  since  Mr.  Judge  had  become  the  principal.  One  comment 
referred  to  a pervasive  "insecure  feeling"  in  the  faculty  which  also 
coincided  with  his  tenure  as  principal. 

Departmental  units  were  regarded  as  "good"  in  the  four  comments 
addressing  specific  departments.  The  references  to  the  departments 
were  to  the  respondent's  own  department  in  three  of  the  four  instances. 
The  only  other  teacher  groupings  mentioned  wpre  new  teachers,  old 
teachers,  and  black  teachers.  The  teachers  who  had  been  in  the 
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school  for  more  than  a few  years  all  commented  that  the  older  teachers, 
meaning  more  tenure  in  the  school,  were  helpful  to  the  newer  ones. 

Ms.  Waldo,  a new  teacher,  commented  that  the  older  teachers  were 
not  helpful.  The  discrepancy  was  obvious.  Black  teachers  were  the 
only  group  of  teachers  criticised  as  demonstrating  no  interest  in 
their  work. 

The  faculty's  relationship  to  the  students  was  expressed  in 
terms  of  student  behavior.  There  were  only  two  comments:  (1)  "free 
to  do  as  we  want  as  long  as  students  behave"  and  (2)  "faculty  doesn't 
discipline  students.  " The  first  comment  suggested  that  a strategy 
for  staying  "free"  of  supervision  was  to  maintain  order  among  the 
students.  Vet,  the  second  comment  noted  that  discipline  was  not 
being  applied  by  the  faculty.  Again,  a contradiction  was  presented. 

The  faculty  in  Riverview  considered  that  individually  and 
constituted  as  departments  they  were  capable  and  sincere  in  their 
efforts  as  teachers.  The  teachers  enjoyed  an  open  relationship  among 
themselves;  however,  since  Mr.  Judge  had  become  principal,  there 
tended  to  be  a less  open  one,  a sense  of  insecurity  and  an  increase  in 
cliquishness  within  the  faculty.  Student-teacher  relations  were  fine 
as  long  as  the  students'  behavior  did  not  demean  the  school's  public 

Five.  The  fifth  gestalted  category  was  the  student  characteristics 
and  their  relationships  to  other  school  elements.  Most  of  the  respondents 
praised  the  behavior  and  ability  of  the  students  or  at  minimum  indicated 
the  lack  of  major  problems  with  the  students:  "enjoy  the  students,  " 
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"academic  ability  of  kids  is  slightly  above  average,  " "little  student 
unrest,  " Teachers  expressed  a deep  concern  over  perceived  student 
trends:  "student  activity  in  clubs  has  dropped  radically  in  the  last 
five  years"  and  "quit  regular  school  program,  get  a job,  and  go  to 
right  school. " 

Riverview’s  students  were  a "great  group"  both  to  the  teachers 
and  themselves.  Most  of  the  student  body  Was  middle  class  and  above 
average  students . A primary  concern  of  the  teachers  was  a shift 
away  from  the  traditional  central  role  which  school  played  in  students' 
lives.  The  school  was  increasingly  unable  to  keep  students  in  the 
regular  programs.  The  trend  was  to  use  the  quickest  means  available 
to  complete  high  school. 

Six.  The  final  category  of  school  descriptors  dealt  with  the 
physical  resources  and  facilities  in  the  school.  Comments  which 
pertained  to  the  equipment  available  in  them  were  very  positive 
although  procedure  for  obtaining  the  equipment  and  other  supplies 
was  dubbed  a "hassel.  11  The  physical  condition  of  the  plant  was 
described  in  various  ways  between  these  two  extreme  responses: 

"not  so  bad”  and  "terrible.  " The  "run  down"  state  of  the  plant  made 
a "bad  impression.  " The  problem  with  the  plant  was  not  in  terms  of 
its  basic  design,  but  rather  with  the  poor  or  missing  maintenance.  The 
only  comment  about  the  school's  design  noted  how  it  physically 
separated  departments. 

Riverview's  physical  plant  was  "growing  old.  " The  maintenance 
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necessary  to  keep  it  looking  nice  was  at  best  sporadic  and  slow  to 
obtain.  The  school  was  "well  equipped"  and  "well  laid  out.  " 

Lakeview  High  School  Descriptors 

The  nineteen  department  chairmen  in  Lakeview  who  responded 
to  the  first  question  generated  184  responses.  Using  the  valence 
categories  (positive,  zero,  and  negative),  the  writer  discovered  that, 
of  the  184  responses,  ninety-one  were  positive,  fifty-seven  zero, 
and  thirty-six  negative.  Relatively,  their  responses  were  distributed 
49  percent  positive,  31  percent  zero,  and  20  percent  negative.  The 
relative  number  of  positive  descriptive  responses  were  18  percent 
greater  than  the  zero  valence  responses  and  29  percent  greater  than 
the  negative  responses. 

An  examination  of  the  individual  respondent's  comments,  after 
summing  their  valences,  showed  that  the  number  whose  summed 
valences  were  positive  were  twice  as  numerous  as  those  whose 
summed  valences  were  negative.  Only  one  teacher  had  a zero  valence. 
Twelve  teachers  had  a positive  sum  of  valences.  Six  respondents 
had  a negative  sum  of  valences. 

Five  of  the  teachers  were  selected  and  their  responses  are 
given  below : 

Positive 

physical  education  has  won  the  school  an  honor  as  a 
Presidential  "demonstration  school" 
well  equipped 
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strong  faculty  in  terms  of  training  and  knowledge  of  their 
field 

faculty  gets  along  well  with  the  administration 
students  like  relaxed  atmosphere  of  middle  class 
large  variety  of  clubs  and  activities  for  students 
strong  department  heads 

student  council  operates  successfully  within  their  proper 

large  number  of  teachers  have  published  and  done  advanced 
research 

teacher  workspace  is  nice 
guidance  department  is  very  helpful 
kids  don't  crowd  into  science  labs  before  and  after  school 
anymore 

on  the  whole  a good  or  excellent  faculty 
Positive 

good  community  of  students.  . . 99  percent  are  pretty 
solid  students 
school  spirit  is  high 
well  administered 

real  fine  support  from  secretaries  and  other  non-academic 
personnel  in  the  school 
best  band  and  chorus  in  the  county 

media  center  is  a "caretaker"  not  a "keeper"  of  materials 
physical  education  has  won  the  school  an  honor  as  a 
Presidential  demonstration  school 
dedicated.  . . hard  working 
building  is  in  good  repair  and  clean 
comprehensive 

pockets  of  student  unrest 

media  center  atmosphere  is  conductive  to  learning 
increasing  petty  vandalism 

media  center  is  a "caretaker"  not  a "keeper"  of  materials 
pretty  well  organized 

media  center  needs  more  student  work  space 
student  behavior  is  good.  . . cooperative  and  mannerly 
teachers  don't  fully  utilize  the  media  center 
cohesive 

Negative 

student  discontent 
traditional 


vocational 

unsophisticated.  . . "redneck" 
faculty  is  old 
inflexible  faculty 
students  are  lazy  and  apathetic 

school  plant  is  inconsistent  with  curriculum  programs 
tremendous  lack  of  enthusiasm  this  year 
administration  in  whole  school  system  is  too  lax  with  the 

no  cooperation  between  faculty,  students,  and  administration 


Negative 

innovative 

lack  of  community  identification 
increasing  petty  vandalism 
big 

impersonal 

no  longer  a place  for  kids  to  congregate 
kids  are  no  longer  proud  of  the  school 
coaches  are  men  who  try  to  build  good  attitudes 
vocational  program  is  good 
administration  caters  too  much  to  the  students 

The  selected  positive  respondents  were  comprehensive  in  terms  of 
various  aspects  of  the  school  which  they  described.  They  mentioned 
all  personnel  groups  (administration,  teachers,  students,  and  non- 
academic  staff),  the  department  units,  the  facilities,  and  the  school's 
program.  The  zero  valence  respondent's  comments  were  equally 
balanced.  Her  criticism  of  her  own  department,  the  teachers,  and 
students  were  accompanied  by  positive  statements  directed  toward 
each  of  the  school's  population  segments.  Those  selected  respondents 
whose  summed  valences  were  negative  had  responses  which  basically 
addressed  the  changed  schooling  situation  in  general  and  particularly 
Lakeview's  teacher  and  administration  responses  to  them.  The  comments 
included  the  system  and  school  characteristics  which  were  perceived 


cumbersome  for  them  to  deal  with  relative  to  the  change 


in  students  and  hence  educational  demands. 


Content  Analysis  of  Lakeview  Responses 

The  content  of  the  responses  was  the  concern  of  the  second  part 
of  the  analysis  of  the  Lakeview  question  one  data.  As  in  the  content 
analysis  of  Riverview's  data,  the  six  gestaltcd  categories  were 
employed  to  give  form  to  the  data.  The  end  result  of  this  analysis 
is  six  summary  statements  addressing  the  six  categories  of  responses. 

One.  The  first  category  was  "programs  and  learning  atmosphere. 
The  largest  number  of  responses  to  the  questions  was  in  this  group. 

The  general  topics  presented  concerned  the  standards,  programs, 
climate,  perspective,  and  structures  which  described  the  learning 
atmosphere.  The  history  of  Lakeview  had  produced  a "fairly  high 
standard  for  academic  achievement.  " Indications  of  the  standard 
mentioned  included  the  extra  time  students  spent  before  and  after 
school  in  the  science  labs  and  the  demand  for  advanced  level  courses, 
especially  in  mathmatics.  Those  in  the  "academic"  departments 
noted  a shift  in  student  demand  from  the  advanced  type  courses  to  the 

The  reduced  demand  for  the  traditional  academic  courses 
coincided  with  an  emphasis  on  the  comprehensive  nature  of  the  high 
school.  The  vocational  programs  were  attracting  more  students.  The 
vocational  departments  (mostly  T & I and  business  education)  were 
meeting  the  demand  with  "good"  programs.  Other  curriculum  areas 
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which  received  praise  were  the  music  program  ("best  band  and  chorus 
in  the  county")  and  the  physical  education  program  which  had  been 
named  a "demonstration"  program  by  the  President's  Council  on 
Physical  Fitness.  One  of  the  teacher's  summed  the  curriculum  with 
this  comment:  "there  are  no  weak  curriculum  areas.  " 

The  climate  or  the  tone  of  the  relationships  which  naturally 
follow  from  a group  of  humans  engaged  in  a corporate  effort  was 
described  in  various  ways:  "good  and  happy,"  "impersonal,  " "no 
cooperation, " "comfortable,  " "pleasant,  " "togetherness.  " The  mixed 
perceptions  found  indicated  that  perhaps  the  large  size  of  the  school 
contributed  to  a sense  of  impersonality  and  problems  in  cooperation  and 
coordinating  the  efforts  of  the  students,  the  teachers,  and  administra- 
tion. Yet,  the  prevailing  mood  seen  in  the  general  pleasantness  and 
"good  school  spirit"  made  this  a school  which  deserved  a comment 
similar  to  the  following:  "[This  school  has  the]  best  student -teacher 
relationship  of  any  school  I've  taught  in.  " 

Student-teacher  relations  have  a foundation  in  the  perspective 
which  teachers  have  for  their  students.  In  Lakeview  the  comments 
which  substantiated  the  "good"  student-teacher  relationship  included 
"a  concern  for  individual  needs,  " "student  oriented,  " and  "treated  as 
individuals.  " The  faculty  was  described  as  being  very  insensitive 
to  shifting  student  needs  and  the  resulting  demands  placed  on  themselves. 
Sensitivity  and  concern  for  the  students  by  the  teachers  were  tempered 
by  two  different  root  perspectives  evident  in  these  two  characteristics 


attributed  to  Lakeview,  "traditional"  and  "educationally  liberal.  " 

The  size,  complexity,  flexibility,  and  "freedom  in  instruction"  of 
the  school  provided  the  sort  of  atmosphere  which  permitted  divergence 
as  long  as  it  maintained  benefits  to  the  students. 

The  programs  and  learning  climate  in  Lakeview  encouraged  a 
fairly  high  standard  of  academic  excellence  among  the  students.  The 
curriculum  was  comprehensive  and  good  in  both  the  academic  and 
vocational  programs.  The  size  of  the  school  and  the  shifting  needs  of 
the  students  were  placing  stresses  on  traditional  learning  structures. 
The  flexibility,  leadership,  and  variety  within  the  school  held  the 
promise  for  resolving  issues  being  generated.  The  real  key  to 
success  was  in  the  continued  cooperation  present  in  the  school. 

Two.  The  second  category  of  gestalted  responses  concerned 
the  administrative  dimension  of  the  school.  The  respondents  were 
nearly  unanimous  in  their  praise  for  the  principal  and  his  staff,  and 
the  administration  of  the  school.  The  following  comments  were  made: 

1.  Principal 

This  principal  is  not  as  good  at  assigning  department 
heads  as  the  previous  principal 
principal  treats  you  as  a professional 
loyal  principal.  . . his  attitude  begets  a lot  of  loyalty 
good  principal 

best  principal  in  the  whole  school  system 

2.  Administration 

pretty  well  organized  . 

administration  caters  too  much  to  the  students 


strong  administration  in  terms  of  backing  teacher's  ideas 
administration  is  wise  in  its  use  of  discipline 
administration  in  whole  system  is  too  lax  with  students 
well  administrated 

very  democratic  attitude  toward  students 
3.  Staff 

real  fine  support  from  secretaries  and  other  non-academic 
staff 

curriculum  assistant  is  very  helpful 
deans  apply  enabling  discipline 

administration  through  custodial  staff  are  great.  . . very 
cooperative 

Of  the  two  criticisms  about  the  administrative  unit,  only  one  was 
particularly  aimed  at  the  Lakeview  administration:  "This  principal 
is  not  as  good  at  assigning  department  heads  as  the  previous  principal.  " 
The  Lakeview  principal,  as  described  by  these  respondents, 
was  an  administrative  leader.  He  not -only  was  regarded  highly,  but 
his  entire  staff  shared  the  same  status.  The  key  to  effective,  successful 
administration  was  the  principal. 

Three.  Category  three  dealt  with  community  characteristics 
and  the  community  relation  to  the  school.  The  community  composition 
was  described  as  middle  class  which  included  some  military  personnel. 
'The  majority  of  comments  about  the  community  concerned  particularly 
the  parents  and  their  interaction  with  the  school.  The  parents  of  the 
Lakeview  students  were  pictured  as  "concerned"  parents  who  "are 
interested  in  the  right  way  (constructive).  " Parental  support  was 
not  comprehensive  in  nature.  Response  from  two  of  the  respondents 
noted  plainly  that  it  was  very  specific:  "parent  support  of  fine  arts  is 
atrocious.  . . a small  group  does  it  all";  and,  "If  you  demand 
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something  of  parents  they  do  it,  but  they  do  not  jump  to  volunteer.  " 

The  interaction,  identification,  and  concern  of  parents  and  other 
community  elements  of  Lakeview  were  present,  but  existed  at  a 
subdued  level.  Whatever  the  precise  level  of  involvement,  it  was 
considered  "constructive.  " One  teacher-respondent  said  this  of  the 
parents  which  from  all  appearance  was  a very  widely  held  viewpoint: 
"parents  are  real  high  quality,  but  not  high  society.  " 

Four.  The  fourth  of  the  six  gestalted  categories  concerned  the 
faculty  and  its  relationship  to  other  school  elements.  The  responses 
to  the  first  question  described  mostly'  the  corporate  character  of  the 
faculty.  Other  comments  depicted  the  personal  character  of  the 
faculty  members,  student-teacher  relationship,  and  personnel  status 
as  a teacher  in  Lakeview. 

The  interviewed  teachers  noted  these  several  things  about  the 
faculty:  (1)  there  were  some  cliques  and  factions  within  the  faculty: 

(2)  the  operating  context  was  governed  by  a professional  teacher  image; 

(3)  friendly  cooperation  was  the  customary  mode  of  interaction;  (4) 
department  units  were  a basic  organizing  stake;  (5)  there  was  more 
help  and  cooperation  within  departmental  units  than  between  units;  and 
(6)  the  faculty  on  the  whole  was  hard  working  and  dedicated.  One 
comment  in  particular  indicated  the  informal  influence  which  the 
faculty  had  for  its  members,  "mediocre  teachers  don’t  slay  very  long.  " 
This  revealed  the  corporate  power  which  resided  within  the  faculty. 
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Personal  characteristics  of  the  teachers  emphasized  their 
objectiveness  and  expertise  as  pedagogues.  These  qualities  were 
related  through  the  following  comments:  (1)  "teachers  accept  things 
without  taking  it  personally";  (2)  "strong  faculty  in  terms  of  training 
and  knowledge  of  the  field";  and  (3)  "a  large  number  of  teachers  have 
published  and  done  advanced  work.  The  translating  of  these  personal 
qualities  into  action  was  demonstrated  by  these* few  comments  per- 
taining to  the  student-teacher  relationship:  (1)  "enthusiastic.  " 

(2)  "genuine  interest  of  teachers  in  students, " and  (3)  teachers  do 
a good  job.  " There  was  one  dissenting  comment  concerning  the 
application  of  personal  characteristics  to  the  students.  It  pointed  out 
that  the  number  of  teachers  involved  in  extra-curricular  student  activities 
was  "small"  and  "frustrated.  " The  student-teacher  relationship, 
however,  was  tempered  by  the  presence  of  the  entire  faculty  and  not 
just  a small  group. 

Lakeview's  faculty  was  portrayed  by  those  interviewed  as  a 
group  of  dedicated  professionals  who  function  effectively  as  a whole 
unit  and  as  individual  departments.  They  have  influence,  ability, 
and  expertise  to  create  and  maintain  viable  relationships  within  their 
own  school  personnel  division  as  well  as  with  the  administrative  and 
student  divisions.  The  faculty  rated  its  personnel  status  thusly: 

"no  place  I'd  rather  be,  " "most  ideal  teaching  situation  I've  taught 
in, " and  "lots  of  teachers  in  this  system  would  like  to  be  here.  " The 
faculty  was  proud  of  its  standing  in  the  teaching  profession. 


Five.  The  fifth  category  employed  in  this  analysis  was  student 
characteristics  and  their  relationships  to  other  school  elements.  The 
comments  made  by  the  interviewed  teachers  contained  a great  deal  of 
variety.  Many  of  the  responses  concerned  student  behavior  in  the 
school  and  general  characteristics  of  the  student  body.  The  description 
of  the  students  by  the  faculty  indicated  that  either  there  existed 
considerable  variation  among  the  students,  or  that,  unlike  other 
dimensions  of  the  school,  there  was  little  concensus  about  the  nature 
and  behavior  of  the  student  population. 

Student  characteristics  pictured  the  average  Lakeview  student 
as  a "solid"  middle  class  youth  who  was  generally  "cooperative  and 
mannerly,  " but  who  was  finding  that  the  school  no  longer  held  the 
power  and  attention  which  perhaps  his  older  brothers  and  sisters 
experienced.  Even  the  average  student  had  to  be  actively  pursued 
and  sold  on  participating  in  traditional  high  school  activities  such  as 
interscholastic  sports.  Clearly  then,  it  was  understandable  to  hear 
some  teachers  speak  of  students  as  "apathetic  and  lazy"  and  as  "no 
longer  proud  of  their  school.  " 

Along  with  the  majority  of  average  students,  there  existed  the 
marginal  ones.  To  them  was  attributed  an  "increase  in  petty  vandalism" 
as  well  as  the  "few  discipline  problems.  " Marginal  students  included 
not  only  the  "problem"  students.  An  interviewee  also  noted  that  there 
were  isolated  "pockets  of  student  unrest"  and  an  isolation  of  the  black 
students  from  the  mainstream  of  school  activity. 
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Still,  the  mainstream  of  students  included  what  one  respondent 
considered  99  percent  of  the  students.  The  accolades  given  the  students 
by  the  faculty  described  the  large  majority  of  students.  Then,  within 
this  large  group  of  students,  the  thing  which  created  uneasiness  in 
the  faculty  concerned  the  slight  but  growing  tendency  among  the  students 
to  withdraw  from  the  life  of  the  school. 

Six.  The  final  category  of  school  descriptors  dealt  with  the 
physical  resources  and  facilities  in  the  school.  The  most  frequent 
description  of  the  school  was  this:  "the  building  is  in  good  repair 
and  clean.  " Most  of  the  other  comments  supplonented  this  state- 
ment. These  additional  comments  noted  how  "nice  the  teacher  work 
space”  was,  how  "well  equipped"  the  school  was,  and  how  well  the 
plant  was  organised. 

Of  the  other  responses,  only  one  was  actually  adverse.  It 
stated  that  the  "building  is  dirty. " The  remaining  "description" 
pointed  out  that  space  and  equipment  were  lacking  in  the  school,  and 
that  there  was  "not  enough  money  for  books.  " 

The  overwhelming  response  was  that  the  school  plant  was  an 
excellent  one.  It  was  a boost  to  the  school's  programs  and  in  no 
way  an  obstacle.  The  school  provided  "excellent  working  conditions.  " 

Summary  of  School  Descriptors  for  Riverview  and  Lakeview 

Table  19  is  a summary  of  the  first  part  of  the  analysis  of  data 
obtained  from  question  one  of  the  interview  schedule.  The  descriptive 


words  and  phrases  given  by  the  respondents 


ligned  to  one 


of  three  categories  (positive,  zero,  negative)  depending  on  whether 
the  response  affirmed  the  school,  simply  described  the  school,  or 
expressed  disagreement  with  the  state  of  the  school. 


Table  19:  Summary  of  valence  categories  by  school 


Valence  Riverview  Lake  view 

Category  (N  = 180 ) (N  ■ 1 84) 


N PCT 

Positive  48  27 

Zero  83  46 

Negative  49  27 

Total  180  100 


A total  of  364  responses  were  given  from  the  forty  teachers 
interviewed.  The  schools  had  approximately  the  same  number  of 
responses.  In  Riverview  the  largest  number  (eighty-three)  of  responses 
were  assigned  to  the  zero  valence  category;  the  negative  and  positive 
valence  categories  had  almost  the  same  number  of  responses, 
forty-eight  and  forty-nine  respectively.  Most  of  the  responses 
(ninety-one)  in  Lakeview  were  assigned  to  the  positive  valence 
category;  fifty-seven  responses  were  assigned  to  the  zero  valence 
category  and  the  smallest  number  of  responses  were  assigned  to 
the  negative  category.  These  data  show  that  the  interviewees  in 
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Lake  view  were  more  positive  and  less  negative  in  the  description 
of  their  school  than  the  interviewees  in  Riverview  in  the  description 
of  their  school.  In  the  analysis  the  zero  valence  category  functions 
as  a residual  category. 

Table  20  is  a summary  of  184  descriptors  obtained  from  twenty 
respondents  in  Lakeview  High  School  and  180  descriptors  obtained 
from  twenty  respondents  in  Riverview  High  School.  The  content 
categories  which  appear  in  the  summary  table  as  well  as  in  the 
preceding  text  were  gestalted  from  the  words  and  phrases  which 
interviewed  department  chairmen  used  in  describing  their  respective 
schools.  Two  of  the  six  categories  show  a described  difference 
between  the  two  schools:  (1)  administration  and  its  relationships 
and  (2)  teachers  and  their  relationships.  The  principals  emerge  as 
the  significant  element  which  accounts  for  the  difference  between  the 
descriptions  of  the  two  schools. 

Question  2:  Central  Issues 

What  are  the  central  issues  in  this  school?  The  question 
-was  difficult  to  ask.  Respondents  in  Lakeview  often  took  the  question 
to  imply  that  something  was  "wrong"  with  their  school.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  respondents  in  Riverview  were  overly  eager  to  relate  to  the 
interviewer  all  the  problems  and  situations  in  the  school  which  personally 
troubled  them.  At  the  root  of  the  difficulty  in  both  schools  was  this 
problem  in  the  question:  What  is  the  difference  between  an  issue  and  a 
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problem?  Attempted  explanations  using  phrases  such  as  "root 
problem"  as  a synonym  for  issues  were  only  slightly  enabling  for  the 
interviewee.  Still,  the  data  were  reliable  in  terms  of  their  internal 
consistency  with  other  data.  The  problem  was  too  much  data  rather 
than  not  enough. 

The  data  will  again  be  organized  by  school.  For  each  school, 
responses  were  selected  for  presentation  on  the  basis  that  they 
either  identified  an  issue  or  provided  an  context  for  interpreting  (he 
data.  These  selected  comments  will  be  followed  by  a brief  discussion 
of  the  issues  named. 


Central  Issues  at  Riverview  High  School 

Of  the  nineteen  teachers  interviewed  in  Riverview,  eighteen 
responded  to  this  question. 

Selected  comments.  Nine  of  the  eighteen  faculty  responding 
to  this  question  have  comments  included  below;  all  personal  identifiers 
have  been  masked.  The  responses  are  in  no  particular  order: 


too  many  chiefs  and  not  enough  indians 
the  love  and  loyalty  the  kids  have  previously  had  for  the 
school  is  lacking 

having  a policy  on  changing  student's  schedules 
kids  have  a well  developed  strategy  of  playing  Guidance 
against  teachers.  . . a strategy  where  they  always  win 
installation  of  semester  courses  makes  the  curriculum 
complex  and  burdens  everyone  down 
lack  of  communication  between  faculty  and  administration 
trying  to  get  students  involved  and  we  can't 
principal  and  faculty  are  very  separated  from  each  other 
and  he's  the  cause 
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big  one.  . . top  spot,  the  principal 
he  needs  to  demonstrate  his  leadership 
principal  is  weak.  . . just  concerned  with  people  liking 
him.  . . likes  things  to  look  good  on  paper 
principal  doesn't  give  department  chairman  much  yet 
expects  backing,  . . [ that  is  ] . . . disciplining  of 
faculty  to  be  done  by  department  chairman 

Key  Issues.  The  key  issues  in  Riverview  indicated  in  the  above 
comments  were  (1)  lack  of  unifying  leadership,  (2)  overly  complex 
curriculum,  and  (3)  disintegrating  student  relationship  toward  the 
school.  Clearly,  these  exact  statements  do  not  appear  in  the  comments; 
however,  they  represent  the  data  and  provide  points  for  discussion. 

The  principal  did  not  provide  the  leadership  the  faculty  expected. 
These  comments  did  not  come  from  only  those  members  of  the  faculty 
who  were  the  principal's  antagonists.  They  came  from  even  some  of 
his  strongest  public  supporters.  The  effect  of  this  missing  leadership, 
especially  at  points  where  coordination  of  units  and  activities  was 
required,  was  manifest  in  the  uncertainty  teachers  felt  about  risking 
themselves  to  create  solutions  to  problems. 

Complexity  in  the  curriculum  was  indicated  in  three  specific, 
often  mentioned,  problem  areas.  The  first  area  had  to  do  with  the 
scheduling  time  patterns.  Many  teachers  expressed  the  sentiment 
that  the  schedule's  structure  was  unfair  and  showed  favoritism.  The 
second  area  had  to  do  with  the  increased  burden  of  record  keeping. 
Constantly  changing  student  schedules  required  the  teachers  to 
increase  their  time  spent  on  handling  paperwork.  Thirdly,  changing 
student  schedules  was  costing  both  time  and  rapport  between  the 


guidance  people  and  the  teachers.  No  one  was  taking  a firm  stand 
and  as  a result  the  students  were  abusing  the  flexibility  available 
in  the  numerous  course  offerings. 


Central  Issues  at  Lakeview  High  School 

Of  the  nineteen  teachers  interviewed  in  Lakeview  High  School, 
eighteen  responded  to  the  second  question. 

Selected  Comments.  Nine  of  the  eighteen  faculty  members 
responding  to  this  question  have  comments  listed  below.  The  responses 
are  in  no  particular  order: 


providing  students  with  a course  of  study  most  beneficial 
for  their  future 

Monday  1 get  a notice  that  says  to  me  "Tuesday  is  shot 
to  hell"  . . . my  seniors  in  second  period  miss  about 
two  weeks  per  year  (with  special  student  activities] 
no  more  "rah-rah"  and  a dwindling  student  participation 
changing  curriculum 

what's  happening  in  language  arts?  reading  is  bad 
kids  are  not  proud  of  going  to  school 

reading  ability.  . . really  the  issue  is  how  to  deal  with  it 

keeping  students  interested  in  education 

academic  versus  vocational  programs.  . . federal  money 

Key  Issues.  The  key  issues  in  Lakeview  predominately  concerned 
the  students  and  the  programs  necessary  to  meet  their  demands.  These 
issues  included  (1)  maintaining  student  interest  in  school,  (2)  the 
relationship  between  academic  and  vocational  programs,  and  (3)  pro- 
viding reading  skills. 

Upsetting  to  the  large  majority  of  faculty  members  was  the 
regularly  scheduled  student  activity  day.  More  than  one  teacher  and 


administrator  complained  of  it.  It  was  an  attempt  to  provide  students 
with  a structured  way  for  their  activities  to  fit  within  the  regular 
school  program.  Instead,  it  appeared  that  it  further  contributed 
to  the  phenomenon  of  reduced  student  participation  in  school  events. 

Its  cost  to  the  faculty  was  in  terms  of  classroom  time  and  an  accelerated 
sense  that  students  were  no  longer  appreciating  the  education  that  the 
teachers  were  attempting  to  provide. 

A comprehensive  high  school,  such  as  Lakeview,  offered  both 
academic  and  vocational  programs.  Heretofore,  the  reality  and 
competition  between  these  two  basic  programs  were  not  present.  The 
excellence  of  both  comprehensive  aspects  was  bringing  Lakeview  to 
the  point  of  establishing  a new  relationship  between  these  dimensions. 
The  academic  departments  were  already  experiencing  a decline  in 
course  demand  for  the  more  advanced  areas  of  their  particular 
disciplines. 

The  issue  of  providing  reading  skills  had  to  do  with  who  and  how 
the  problem  of  poor  reading  was  to  be  approached.  Some  faculty 
members  felt  it  should  be  dealt  with  via  a specialist's  dealing  only  with 
those  diagnosed  as  problem  readers.  Others  in  the  faculty  believed 
that  intentionally  including  reading  as  part  of  each  course  would 
provide  the  best  method  for  raising  student  reading  ability.  Pilot 
projects  using  both  approaches  were  being  experimented  with  in  the 


school. 


Question  3:  Staff  with  Similar  Concerns 


Which  other  staff  members  share  your  concern  for  these  issues  ? 
This  question  was  linked  to  question  two.  The  aim  of  the  question 
was  to  identify  groups  of  teachers  based  on  their  fundamental  outlook 
on  the  school's  issues  and  problems.  The  data  gathered  with  this 
question  are  consistent  with  although  somewhat  different  from  those 
gathered  via  observation  and  presented  in  .Chapter  III,  The  qualifica- 
tion that  the  faculty  named  should  share  a common  concern  for  the 
issue  was  understood  by  the  interviewees. 

Data  gathered  from  Lakeview  were  more  sparse  than  those 
gathered  from  Riverview.  Riverview  interviewees  named  some 
fifty-three  of  their  fellow  faculty,  whereas  Lakeview  interviewees 
named  only  twenty-four.  In  both  schools  there  was  a noticeable 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  many  respondents  to  name  names. 

It  was  thought  that  issues  identified  from  question  two  responses 
would  be  found  to  be  a unique  property  of  groups  described  by  responses 
to  question  three.  This  was  not  the  case.  The  issues  which  were 
identified  in  question  two  were  not  necessarily  tied  to  specific  groups. 
The  recognition  of  issues,  then,  was  more  a unifying  than  a fragmentary 
force  in  the  schools.  The  strategies  and  tactics  for  dealing  with  the 
issues  were  not  necessarily  part  of  naming  the  issues.  Question  four 
addressed  this  aspect  of  the  issues  in  the  school. 

The  data  from  question  two  did  outline  the  basic  relationships 
between  departments.  These  data  were  presented  in  diagram  form 
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and  were  followed  by  a short  discussion. 

Sharing  Concerns  at  Riverview  High  School 

Thirteen  of  the  nineteen  teachers  interviewed  contributed  data 
to  the  question.  Figure  C is  a simplified  relational  diagram  showing 
only  the  department  chairman's  department  abbreviation  plus  particular 
members  of  the  administrative  unit  which  were  named  by  the  respondents. 
The  letters  "N"  and  "O"  appended  to  the  social  science  abbreviation, 

"SS,  " and  the  language  arts  abbreviation,  "l.A,  " designated  the  new 
and  old  department  chairmen,  respectively. 

There  was  a total  of  fifty-three  teachers  named.  Obviously, 
most  of  those  do  not  appear  in  the  figure.  For  the  most  part,  those 
nondepartment  chairman  teachers  not  included  were  from  the  same 
department  as  their  chairman.  There  were  indications,  however,  that 
at  least  three  of  the  departments  were  divided.  That  is,  some  of  the 
department  members  were  named  by  a department  chairman  who  was 
not  named  by  their  own  department  chairman. 

Figure  C shows  two  dominate  groupings.  The  more  complex 
and  larger  of  the  groupings  had  the  language  arts  and  social  sciences 
departments  at  their  core.  The  other  departments  associated  with 
this  grouping  included  the  science,  special  education,  home  economics, 
vocational  health  services,  women's  physical  education,  and  foreign 
language  departments.  Two  administrators  were  also  named:  dean  of 
girls  and  student  activities  director.  The  smaller  of  the  dominate 
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groupings  centered  on  the  music  and  business  education  department. 

Two  other  departments  were  also  identified  plus  one  administrator: 
math,  art,  and  dean  of  boys. 

Two  dyadic  relationships  showed  up  in  the  analysis  of  the  responses. 
The  first  was  the  industrial  arts  and  curriculum  director.  The  second 
relationship  named  was  the  men's  physical  education  department  and 
the  principal. 

The  data  displayed  in  Figure  C provided  further  indication  that 
the  observation  data  reported  as  "informal  relationsli ps"  in  Chapter  ID 
were  valid.  Plainly,  there  was  a division  in  the  faculty.  Some  dimension 
of  the  school's  issues  which  were  revealed  in  asking,  "Who  shares  a 
common  concern  for  them?"  was  operating  and  produced  the  responses 

Sharing  Concerns  at  Lakeview  High  School 

Ten  of  the  nineteen  Lakeview  faculty  members  interviewed 
responded  to  this  question:  Which  other  staff  members  share  your 

concern  for  these  issues?  However,  three  of  the  ten  gave  nonspecific 
responses:  that  is,  they  identified  departmental  units  or  in  one  case 
said,  "my  concerns  are  held  by  many.  " Figure  D represents  these 
data  in  a simplified  form.  The  figure  shows  the  "naming"  or  relation- 
ship among  department  chairmen.  The  letters  "N"  and  "O"  appended 
to  the  science  department  abbreviation,  "SCI,  " designate  the  new  and 


old  department  chairmen. 
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There  was  a total  of  twenty-four  teachers  identtfied.  Ten  of 
those  named  were  not  department  chairmen  or  in  the  administrative 
unit.  One  was  a substitute  (who  was  present  as  much  as  most  faculty 
members).  The  remaining  thirteen  were  department  chairmen  or 
administrators. 

Figure  D shows  a relatively  solid  unit.  If  one  nonspecific 
response  was  to  be  included,  a grouping  would  emerge  which  included 
the  science,  social  science,  and  math  departments.  Other  data  in 
Chapter  III  might  also  show  evidence  that  the  foreign  language  and 
business  education  departments  should  be  included.  The  only  other 
grouping  vaguely  apparent  in  the  data  involved  the  art  and  industrial 
arts  departments.  Likewise,  data  in  Chapter  m would  support  this 
tendency. 

Notably  absent  from  the  diagram  was  the  principal.  Seven 
departments  were  also  not  included.  The  fact  that  many  people  were 
missing  can  be  attributed  to  the  low  number  of  responses.  One  of  the 
other  nonspecific  responses  included  two  other  departments  (language 
arts  and  guidance)  plus  three  more  administrators.  Clearly,  more 
information  was  needed  to  create  a more  adequate  diagram. 

Still,  the  data  displayed  in  Figure  D were  consistent  and 
corroborated  that  given  in  Chapter  III.  The  faculty  and  staff  of 
Lakeview  were  a relatively  solid  unit. 


Question  4:  Solving  Issues 


How  will  these  issues  get  solved?  Who  are  the  people  who  will 
be  most  important  in  getting  them  solved?  This  question  was  linked 
to  questions  two  and  three.  It  was  asking  the  "How?"  question,  or 
the  tactics  and  strategies  question.  It  pulled  the  "what"  in  question 
two  and  the  "who"  in  question  three  together  and  asked  how  problems 
were  handled  in  the  school.  The  sequence  of  questions  did  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  exact  issue  or  problem  used  in  responding  to  this 
question  was  the  one  stated  (or  not  stated)  in  the  second  question.  This 
had  the  effect  of  pulling  more  examples  and  more  description  of  the 
school  into  the  response  to  the  fourth  question. 

The  data  in  this  section  were  presented  by  school.  For  each 
school  a sample  of  the  responses  was  included  and  followed  by  a brief 
discussion.  The  selected  responses  were  chosen  on  the  basis  of  their 
uniqueness  relative  to  identifying  tactics  of  problem  solving  and  their 
descriptiveness  relative  to  the  operating  of  tactics. 

Solving  issues  at  Rivervicw  High  School 

Of  the  nineteen  teachers  interviewed  in  Riverview,  seventeen 
responded  to  question  four. 

Selected  comments.  Ten  of  the  seventeen  respondents  to  this 
question  have  portions  of  their  statements  included.  The  responses 
below  are  in  no  particular  sequence: 


The  principal  has  been  helpful,  even  though  very  busy. 

We  reserve  his  influence  as  a last  resort.  . . [to 
change  schedules  and  decide  on  awarding  credits] 

1 was  going  to  the  county  supervisor  with  all  my  problems, 
but  she  got  reprimanded  along  with  the  teachers  for 
not  using  the  proper  channels 
I've  tried  to  get  the  principal  to  help  with  the  maintenance 
problem  and  with  the  establishment  of  my  program,  but 
no  help.  I tried  the  supervisor,  but  no  help.  Mason 
has  been  by  far  the  most  help  [but  much  of  it  was  done 

Go  to  supervisor  with  everything.  . . not  to  principal.  . . 

he  doesn't  seem  to  hear  ahything,  but  he's  improving 
Principal  always  has  his  mind  made  up.  When  you  offer 
your  opinion  he  becomes  indignant 
Faculty  meetings  were  wild.  . . principal  keeps  down  the 
number  of  meetings  since  most  problems  were  not 

[ Teachers  ] both  personally  and  as  a group  need  to  be 
organized.  . . one  teacher  doesn't  have  the  power  that 
a group  of  teachers  have 

Some  people  just  decide  things.  . . the  principal  is 

responsible  to  address  issues  and  people  are  accountable 

Some  of  the  people  who  are  supposed  to  help  the  principal 
are  the  problem 

Discussion.  The  selected  comments  suggested  that  the  faculty 
-in  Riverview  had  developed  means  and  routes  to  solve  their  problems. 
Three  methods  were  commented  upon  in  the  responses.  First,  some 
of  the  faculty  had  found  it  "helpful"  to  go  to  the  principal  with  their 
problems.  His  final  authority  and  responsibility  were  employed  in 
resolving  issues.  A second  method  was  to  go  to  the  county  (district) 
level  supervisor.  This  circumvented  the  principal's  role  as  in  fact 
it  was  intended  to  do.  The  final  route  was  to  establish  (or  re- 
establish according  to  many)  within  the  school,  processes  and  structures 
for  dealing  with  problems:  a grassroots  or  democratic  method  which 


encompassed  all  elements  of  the  school. 

Many  of  the  comments  indicated  that  die  preference  for  solving 
problems  would  be  to  go  to  the  principal.  However,  there  was 
plainly  a block  in  so  doing.  The  principal  was  cited  for  "not  hearing" 
the  problem  and  reacting  adversely  when  opinions  relative  to  problems 
were  offered.  He  was  still  recognized  as  the  final,  responsible 
authority  which  could  either  be  relied  upon  or  which  had  to  be 
avoided. 

One  of  the  two  avoidance  strategies  employed  was  to  go  to 
the  county  supervisor.  Other  comments  from  the  interviewees, 
not  included  above,  also  described  events  where  authorities  in 
the  school  system  at  the  county  level  were  helpful  in  solving  pro- 
blems. This  route  was  discouraged.  One  of  the  respondents  in-  ’ 
dicated  that  both  she  and  her  supervisor  had  been  "reprimanded" 
for  by-passing  the  school's  administration. 

The  second  avoidance  strategy  involved  the  creation  of  indigenous 
problem  solving  structures  by  the  faculty.  This  demanded  leadership 
and  the  comments  tend  to  indicate  that  the  principal  was  invited  to 
provide  it.  Those  employing  the  grassroots  strategy  perceived  that 
no  leadership  was  forthcoming  from  the  principal.  Hence,  they  had 
their  own  structures  which  sometimes  included  going  to  authorities 
beyond  school  level.  They  made  their  own  decisions  and  openly 
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challenged  the  formal  leadership  role  of  the  principal.  Comments 
indicated  that  the  challenge  was  met  by  the  principal  by  either 
trying  to  get  rid  of  the  teacher  or  by  ignoring  the  problem  as  pre- 
sented to  him. 


Solving  Issues  at  Lakeview  High  School 


Of  the  nineteen  teachers  interviewed  in  Lakeview,  fifteen 


responded  to  the  fourth  question. 

Selected  comments.  Seven  of  the  fifteen  respondents  to  this 
question  have  portions  of  their  statements  included.  The  responses 
below  are  in  no  particular  sequence: 


I just  get  worked  up  and  go  say  something  to  Street.  . . 

Before  I go  off  I usually  check  with  my  buddies 
during  the  summer  we  learn  about  federal  monies  from  the 
county  supervisor  and  establish  a basic  strategy  and 
then  particularize  this  with  each  principal 
they  [principal  and  assistant  principal]  work  with  individual 
parties  and  try  to  arrange  things 
informal  give  and  take  with  whoever  is  involved 
problems  in  the  department  get  worked  out  over  lunch 
every  day 

appoint  committees.  . . take  some  faculty  votes 
principal,  don't  go  to  assistant  principal  first 


Discussion.  The  comments  sampled  described  at  least  three 
of  the  methods  used  for  solving  problems.  They  were  (1)  using  formal 
school  structures,  (2)  taking  problems  straight  to  the  administrative 
team  composed  of  the  principal  and/or  the  assistant  principal,  and 


(3)  using  informal  relationships. 


Formal  school  structures  basically  meant  the  faculty  meeting 
or  faculty  committee  meetings.  Voting  on  issues  was  noted  by 
numerous  respondents  as  a way  of  resolving  issues.  Committee 
act  ivities  were  also  indicated  as  a formal  method  of  problem  solving. 
Comments  tended  to  be  split  relative  to  the  effectiveness  of  these 
committees  to  resolve  issues. 

Action  on  a problem  was  apparently  considered  more  likely 
if  things  were  taken  directly  to  the  principal  or  assistant  principal 
(a  preference  for  one  or  the  other  was  oftentimes  voiced,  but  this 
was  mostly  a function  of  personality  rather  than  how  the  problem  would 
finally  be  resolved).  Most  teachers  expected  the  administrators  to 
convert  their  complaints  into  resolveable  problems  and  then  apply 
their  creativity  and  resources  to  getting  them  solved. 

Using  the  informal  structures  and  relationship  within  the  school's 
faculty  was  a popular  method  of  solving  problems.  The  administration 
encouraged  this  method  through  their  personal  contact  with  the  faculty. 
There  was  a basic  compatibility  between  the  formal  and  informal 
dimensions  of  the  school  which  permitted  their  use  almost  interchangeably. 

Question  5:  Where  Problems  Get  Solved 
Where  do  most  problems  get  solved?  The  question  was  asked 
to  localize  problem  solving  activities  both  physically  and  in  the 
school's  organizational  structure.  In  one  sense  it  again  asked  question 


:\  That  is.  it  asked  the  respondent  to  generalize  the  particular 
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problems  or  issues  which  had  entered  into  the  interview  session  up 
to  the  point  of  this  question  and  state  whether  this  was  the  usual  case. 
The  responses  should,  then,  provide  an  indication  of  the  final  disposition 
of  problems. 

The  data  taken  during  the  interview  sessions  are  again  presented 
by  school.  The  format  of  the  remainder  of  this  section  includes 
presentations  of  selected  comments  and  p discussion  of  them  for  each 
school. 


Locus  of  Problem  Solving  at  Riverview  High  School 

Of  the  nineteen  teachers  interviewed  in  Riverview,  eight 
responded  to  question  five. 

Selected  comments.  All  eight  of  those  who  commented  on  this 
question  have  their  responses  included.  The  comments  listed  below 


were  in  no  particular  order: 


I go  to  the  principal,  curriculum  assistant,  and  county 
manager.  . . there  are  so  many  contrivances  to  get 
around  that  most  people  forget  about  the  problem 
I'm  good.  . . I've  been  good  a long  time  1 1 usually  don't 
go  to  anyone] 

problems  are  worked  out,  or  buried,  at  department  or 
department  head  level 

I know  the  principal  talks  about  some  things  with  other 
principals 

at  the  principal  level.  . . principal  just  assigns  committees 
work  curriculum  and  school  problems  out  over  lunch 
use  to  be  brainstorming  and  problem  solving  in  faculty 
meetings 


Discussion.  The  locus  of  most  problem  solving  was  the  principal's 


office.  The  second  most  frequently  mentioned 


where  problems 


were  dealt  with  was  in  the  departments,  particularly  departmental 
resource  rooms.  These  rooms  were  a favorite  place  for  talcing  lunch 
and  having  informal  conversation. 

Several  of  the  responses  indicated  that  problems  sometimes 
went  unsolved.  They  were  "buried"  or  blocked  by  the  school's 
organizational  structure.  Specifically,  problems  were  given  over  to 
committees  or  departments  or  embroiled  in  the  school  system's 
organization.  Solving  or  not  solving  a problem  was  the  prerogative 
of  the  principal.  Solving  a problem  meant  going  to  the  principal's 
office,  a procedure  at  which  many  of  the  teachers  balked.  Two 
teachers  said  that  their  communication  with  the  principal  was  via 
letters.  Only  the  most  experienced  or  influential  of  the  faculty  were 
known  to  take  problems  to  the  principal  and  "win.  ' 

Locus  of  Problem  Solving  at  Lakeview  High  School 

Of  the  nineteen  teachers  interviewed  in  Lakeview,  thirteen 
responded  to  question  five. 

Selected  comments.  Eight  of  the  thirteen  interviewees  who 
responded  to  this  question  have  portions  of  their  comments  included. 
The  comments  listed  below  were  in  no  particular  order: 

department  head  meetings.  . . communication  is  real  good 
school-wide  problems  are  dealt  with  by  the  whole  faculty 
in  meeting 

department  heads  handle  a lot  of  problems,  but  not  policy 
I work  out  problems  with  the  principal 
problems  get  solved  many  times  by  vote  in  faculty 
meetings 

1 see  Street  daily.  . . both  of  us  deal  a great  deal  with 
the  community  and  we  need  to  keep  each  other  informed 
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lunch  time  department  meetings 
committees.  . . Street  has  final  responsibility 

Discussion.  The  comments  strongly  suggested  that  the  structures 
of  the  school  operated  as  they  were  intended.  Faculty  meetings,  faculty 
committees,  department  chairmen,  and  departmental  units  were 
reported  to  be  the  units  which  most  often  solved  problems. 

Noteworthy,  was  the  fact  that  during  the  field  research  which 
included  faculty  meeting  observation  there  was  no  vote  taken  in  the 
faculty.  However,  there  appeared  to  be  no  business  brought  before 
faculty  meetings  which  merited  a vote.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
numerous  department  chairmen  meetings,  and  conferences  between 
faculty  members  and  the  principal  or  his  assistant. 

Question  6:  Some  Particular  Problems 

Who  do  you  turn  to  for  assistance  with  problems  about  curriculum? 
teaching  practices?  discipline?  personal  problems?  These  particular 
problem  areas  were  considered  to  be  the  day-to-day  variety;  the  data 
gathered  bore  this  out.  This  question  asked  teachers  to  respond  to 
specific  problem  areas.  In  many  instances  the  interviewer  took 
advantage  of  responses  given  earlier  in  the  interview  session  to 
particularise  further  each  of  the  problem  areas;  such  as,  "Earlier 
you  told  me  that  you  had  once  sought  to  include  an  experimental  course 
in  the  department's  curriculum,  who  did  you  turn  to  for  help?"  ’ 

Using  this  technique  increased  significantly  the  amount  and  specificity 


of  the  responses. 


The  data  gathered  are  presented  by  school.  For  each  school 
selected  comments  and  a brief  discussion  of  them  are  included. 


Solving  Particular  Problems  at  Riverview  High  School 

All  nineteen  teachers  interviewed  in  Riverview  had  some  response 
to  question  six. 

Selected  comments.  Ten  of  the  nineteen  respondents  have 
data  included  in  the  following  comments.  They  are  in  no  particular 


the  uniqueness  of  my  program  prohibits  in-house  help 
monthly  all  principals  and  AO's  (athletic  director]  plus 

some  downtown  people,  last  night  it  was  the  superintendent, 
get  together  and  eat.  . . we  chip  in  a few  bucks  and 
some  local  athletic  equipment  people  chip  in  the  rest 
and  we  have  beer  and  steaks.  . . talk  over  all  kinds 
of  school  problems 

the  dean  of  girls  is  okay,  but  not  the  dean  of  boys.  . . one 
time  three  boys  were  throwing  ice  at  me.  . . I turned 
them  over  to  him.  . . later  they  came  back  and  laughed 
and  said  nothing  had  happened  to  them.  What  position 
is  a teacher  in? 

when  I have  problems  I've  learned  to  go  to  Mason.  . . Mr. 

Judge  is  just  not  helpful 
I rely  on  Goode  [ she  is  no  longer  in  the  school  I 
minor  things  in  the  department 

(county  level]  supervisor  is  weak.  . . I'd  like  to  see  the 
curriculum  assistant's  job  description 
curriculum  problems  to  guidance,  not  curriculum 
help  each  other  in  the  department  or  get  help  from  a great 
county  staff 

curriculum  assistant  might  be  a general  help 
Discussion.  The  majority  of  respondents  indicated  that  they 
did  not  use  those  persons  in  the  school  designated  and  assigned  the 
resource  role  for  the  particular  problem  areas  of  curriculum. 


teaching  practices,  or  student  discipline.  Most  help  on  solving 
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problems  came  from  county  level  personnel  or  fellow  teachers  in 
the  same  department. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  selected  comments  was  their 
negative  statements.  The  majority  were  directed  toward  the  curriculum 
assistant.  His  assigned  duties,  and  one  respondent  questioned  what 
they  were,  were  perceived  as  not  being  met  by  most  of  those  who 
mentioned  his  position.  Two  substitute  sources  of  assistance  were 
frequently  named,  the  guidance  department  and  county  level  personnel. 

Both  guidance  and  the  curriculum  assistant  shared  in  deciding  the 
course  schedule.  The  master  design  was  a duty  of  the  curriculum 
assistant;  and,  the  specific  assignment  of  students  to  courses  was  a 
function  of  the  guidance  unit.  Plainly,  a difference  in  perspectives 
relative  to  the  school's  schedule  was  inevitably  created.  Teachers 
recognized  this  and  decided  generally  that  the  priority  for  assigning 
a student  to  a specific  section  of  a course  took  precedence  over  the 
integrity  of  the  master  schedule.  This  resulted  in  what  several 
teachers  considered  to  be  an  unjust  teacher  class  schedule. 

A primary  source  of  curriculum  assistance  was  reported  to  be 
county  level  personnel.  The  reason  for  this  was  not  completely  the 
result  of  the  perceived  ineffectiveness  of  the  school's  curriculum 
specialist.  Curriculum  problems  tended  to  be  complex  and  very 
specific.  It  required  expertise  beyond  that  of  a general  working 
•knowledge.  Going  outside  one's  department/or  curriculum  help 
generally  meant  going  outside  the  school. 
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Student  discipline  was  not  an  overly  mentioned,  hence,  over- 
powering problem  for  the  teachers.  For  the  most  part,  student 
discipline  was  handled  in  class  by  the  teacher.  Student  discipline 
problems  which  were  noted  as  being  the  most  difficult  to  handle  usually 
involved  incidences  which  occurred  outside  the  classroom.  These 
cases  were  considered  doubly  difficult  with  male  students  because  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  treated  by  the  dean  of  boys.  Again, 
the  resource  was  there  but  there  was  doubt  as  to  whether  it  was 
effective  for  handling  the  problem. 

Teaching  practices  were  usually  subsumed  by  the  respondent 

help  was  available  within  some  departments  for  teachers  having 
problems  with  class  presentations  and  maintaining  student  order  in 

Only  one  teacher  indicated  that  there  was  personal  help  available 
in  the  school.  The  female  teacher  named  two  of  her  female  colleagues. 
Both  teachers  named  were  also  approximately  her  age. 

Solving  Particular  Problems  at  Lakeview  High  School 

All  nineteen  teachers  interviewed  in  Lakeview  had  some  response 
to  question  six. 

Selected  comments.  Ten  of  the  nineteen  respondents  have  data 


included  in  the 


»ing  comments.  They 
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on  curriculum  problems,  I* work  with  curriculum  assistant 
and  assistant  principal 

concerning  teaching  practices,  we  use  departmental 
expertise  in  their  special  areas 
personally,  I try  to  attend  summer  institutes  and  like 
the  others  stay  current  with  reading 
deal  with  the  Exceptional  Child  Department  at  the  county 
level.  . . the  principal  and  vocational  rehabilitation 
counselor  in  the  school 

1 bought  a filing  cabinet  and  keep  it  as  a stockpile  of 
information  for  those  in  the  department 
I'm  a formidable  opponent  (concerning  student  discipline] 
work  with  deans  the  best  we  can,  and  assistant  principal 
and  curriculum  assistant  who  handle  the  scheduling 
bring  experts  into  our  classes  as  a resource  for  both 
students  and  teachers 

deans  and  guidance  are  good,  particularly  the  deans 
go  to  the  assistant  principal,  or  rather  he  comes  around 
if  I need  help,  I call  on  the  person  responsible  for  the  area 
guidance,  especially  the  chairman,  has  been  very  helpful.  . . 

she  saved  my  life  in  some  parent-teacher  conferences 
curriculum  assistant  and  county  workshops.  . . new  people 
coming  into  the  department  help  us  write  those  behavioral 
objectives 

Discuss  ion.  The  faculty  in  Lakeview  most  frequently  used 
those  specialists  in  the  school  whose  job  it  was  to  handle  problems 
which  arose  in  the  areas  of  curriculum  and  student  discipline.  County 
level  resources  were  used  in  some  instances,  but  usually  in  con- 
junction with  school  personnel. 

Curriculum  problems  and  questions  were  taken  to  the  curriculum 
assistant,  the  assistant  principal,  or  the  guidance  department  depend- 
ing on  their  nature:  usually  these  problems  had  to  do  with  scheduling 
students  or  changing  their  schedules.  Curriculum  matters  relative 
to  pedagogy  generally  were  cared  for  within  the  departments. 

Most  department  chairmen,  especially  those  with  larger  departments. 


felt  they  had  sufficient  expertise  to  manage  most  questions.  The 
most  specialized  curriculum  areas,  such  as  art,  music,  special 
education,  required  such  a high  degree  of  expertise  that  they  dealt 
automatically  with  county  personnel  responsible  for  the  area. 

Discipline  problems  with  students  and  problems  which  involved 
parents  were  enabled  by  support  from  the  deans,  the  guidance  personnel, 
or  if  necessary  the  principal  or  his  assistant.  Teachers  normally 
relied  on  either  the  guidance  department  or  the  deans,  but  not  both. 

These  separate  units  handled  students  differently  and  the  preference 
a teacher  had  depended  upon  an  understanding  of  the  difference  in 
their  methods. 

The  assistant  principal  more  so  than  the  principal  was  mentioned 
as  the  person  to  whom  one  could  take  day-to-day  problems  and  questions. 
This  fact  was  partially  a function  of  the  availability  of  the  two  men: 
the  principal  was  out  of  the  building  more  than  his  assistant.  Never- 
theless, between  the  two  of  them  they  had  the  recognized  ability  and 
uniqueness  of  style  which  could  get  problems  solved,  regardless  of 
one's  preference. 

Question  7:  Formal  Meetings 

How  would  you  characterize  faculty  meetings?  departmental 
meetings?  The  question  was  very  straightforward  in  its  purpose. 

It  allowed  the  respondents  to  articulate  their  relationship  to  expending 
their  time  (which  was  considered  most  valuable)  involved  in  activities 
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Discussion.  Favorable  comments  concerning  faculty  meetings 
were  rare;  one  comment  even  stated  that  the  principal  did  not  like 
them.  The  atmosphere  of  the  faculty  meetings  was  characterised  as 
both  "boring"  and  threatening.  Faculty  meetings  were  entirely  different 
from  departmental  meetings.  The  latter  were  usually  very  informal 
and  were  concerned  with  "working  out  departmental  matters.  " 

Faculty  meetings  were  mostly  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating 
information.  The  comments  indicated  that  most  of  the  interviewed 
faculty  considered  that  the  type  of  information  and  style  of  presentation 
was  "boring"  or  "just  something  to  be' sat  through.  " They  were  at 
least  thankful  that  there  were  not  many  of  them. 

The  faculty  themselves  were  not  particularly  anxious  to  make 
faculty  meetings  a productive  time  for  themselves.  A few  of  the 
responses  did  indicate  that  (1)  the  meetings  were  getting  better;  and. 

(2)  there  was  some  possibility  in  them.  The  faculty  desired  to  be 
informed  and  wanted  a chance  to  properly  discuss  pertinent  matters. 

The  faculty  meeting  was  conceived  of  as  a public  forum.  A place 
where  the  school’s  leadership  articulated  on  behalf  of  the  whole  school 
its  function  and  place  in  the  local  schooling  process.  Leadership 
elements  performing  this  desired  role  were  exciting;  and,  exciting 
events  were  not  a waste  of  individual  time. 

The  second  part  of  question  seven  asked  for  departmental 
meetings  to  be  characterized.  All  comments  concerning  departmental 
meetings  noted  that  (1)  they  dealt  with  specific  matters  of  importance 


to  the  department;  (2)  to  faculty  meetings,  it  tvas  clear  that  the  corporate 
working  relationships  of  the  departments  and  corporate  identity  to 
it  were  not  endangered  by  exhortations  for  loyalty  to  the  whole  school. 
After  all,  who  at  that  level  would  support  a teacher  who  decided  to 
work  for  the  school  as  a whole  over  against  working  for  the  department? 


Characteristics  of  Formal  Meetings  at  Lakeview  High  School 

All  of  the  nineteen  teachers  interviewed  in  Lakeview  commented 


Selected  comments.  Thirteen  of  the  nineteen  who  responded 
to  question  seven  have  portions  of  their  comments  included.  The 
responses  below  refer  to  both  faculty  and  departmental  meetings. 

we  [department]  have  a lot  of  meetings.  . . review  rules 
and  make  policy 

well  organized  [faculty  meeting],  principal  leads  off  and 
then  the  assistant  principal 

only  when  they  [administration]  need  to  impart  knowledge 
pass  on  information  and  discuss  spending  money  [ department] 
don't  have  very  many.  . . a few  more  (faculty  meetings] 
this  year 

it  [the  department]  is  a constant  thing 
generally  worthless.  . . I rarely  go  to  them.  . . someone 
usually  tells  me  about  them 
don't  accomplish  much  at  times.  . . after  hashing  an 
issue  a committee  gets  formed,  but  nothing  gets  done 
afterwards.  . . it  is  not  taking  the  potential  there  and 
utilizing  it.  . . when  the  black-white  thing  was  hot.  the 
faculty  was  active  and  things  went  very  smooth 
no  complaint.  . . not  too  numerous.  . . don't  have  'em 
just  for  the  record.  I'd  like  to  see  some  things  done  in 
faculty  meetings.  . . sharing  among  faculty  members.  . . 
reports  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  school 
[ faculty  meetings  are  ] instructional.  . . discuss  downtown 
and  state  requirements 

[ faculty  meetings  are  a ] waste  of  time.  . . too  wordy.  . . 

the  assistant  principal  over-explains  things 
[in  departmental  meetings  1]  disseminate  information.  . . 
try  to  get  data  and  suggestions 
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not  too  much  goes  on  I in  faculty  meetings],  . . not  much 
decided  unless  the  business  is  brand  new  or  extremely 
important 

[faculty  meetings  are]  reasonable.  . . used  when  necessary 
important  to  be  there  | faculty  meetings] 

Discussion.  Generally,  the  responses  indicated : the  faculty 
meetings  were  "reasonable"  in  terms  of  their  demand  on  teacher's 
time  (this  emerged  as  the  standard  criterion  of  measure  for  evaluating 
the  "worth"  of  faculty  meetings).  That  is,  the  majority  of  the  teachers 
interviewed  in  Lakeview  reported  that  faculty  meetings  were  worthwhile. 
There  were  some  clear  exceptions  to  this  commonly  held  opinion. 

Yet.  even  one  of  the  respondents  who  was  critical  of  the  faculty  meetings 
and  "rarely"  attended  them  always  inquired  into  the  proceedings  of 
the  meetings  which  were  not  attended, 

Comparing  the  considered  "worth"  of  faculty  meetings  between 
Lakeview  and  Riverview,  it  was  evident  in  the  responses  that  more 
interviewed  faculty  members  in  Lakeview  considered  them  more 
worthwhile  (that  is,  not  a waste  of  time)  than  the  interviewed  faculty 
members  in  Riverview  considered  them  worthwhile. 

In  Lakeview,  there  was  a consciousness  that  the  faculty  meetings 
were  helpful  in  terms  of  what  they  did  for  the  corporate  spirit  of 
the  faculty.  The  faculty  meeting  structure  was  perceived  as  potentially 
a powerful  tool  for  enabling  the  faculty  to  carry  on  their  specific 
teaching  duties.  Teachers  were  excited  and  interested  in  "new  things"; 
things  which  were  "important, " things  going  on  in  their  school,  and 
information  about  other  schools  in  the  system.  The  administrative 


team  responsible  for  conducting  faculty  meetings  were  recognized 
for  their  efforts  at  making  faculty  meetings  address  these  potentials. 

They  organized  and  made  preparations  for  faculty  meetings. 

Departmental  meetings  in  Lakeview  were  usually  very  informal. 
However,  their  activities  were  similar  to  that  of  the  faculty  meetings: 
one  respondent  said  that  she  held  "mini-faculty  meetings.  " These 
activities  were  disseminating  information  and  coordinating  resources 
of  the  department  which  included  funds  and  personnel.  Within  depart- 
ments in  both  Riverview  and  Lakeview  there  were  a great  deal  of 
reported  similarities. 

Question  8:  Interaction  with  the  Principal 

How  frequently  do  you  talk  to  the  principal  about  teaching  matters? 
Other  school  matters?  other  things?  This  multiple  part  question  was 
the  first  of  two  questions  which  asked  for  responses  directly  addressing 
the  principal.  The  large  amount  of  information  previously  presented 
about  the  principals  suggested  that  the  principals'  role  and  activity 
in  the  schools  were  constantly  scrutinized  by  the  faculty. 

Responses  during  the  interview  sessions  implied  that  in  most 
cases  this  question  was  answered  in  terms  of  the  principal's  accessibility 
to  the  respondent.  This  meant  that  frequency  of  interaction  was  reported 
in  terms  of  relative  values  not  absolute  ones:  such  as,  five  conferences 
with  the  principal  this  week.  Also,  although  few  teachers  made  the 
distinction,  it  was  helpful  to  introduce  into  the  question  the  specific 
matters  of  teaching  and  other  things.  These  qualifiers  clarified  the 
question  more  than  they  actually  delimited  the  responses. 
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This  section  contains  the  responses  to  question  eight.  For 
each  school  there  are  selected  comments  and  a brief  discussion  of  them. 


Accessibility  of  the  Principal  at  Riverview  High  School 

Eighteen  of  the  nineteen  teachers  interviewed  in  Rlverview 
commented  on  question  eight. 

Selected  comments.  Twelve  of  the  eighteen  who  responded  to 
this  question  have  portions  of  their  comments  included.  The  responses 
below  are  in  no  particular  sequence: 


principal  is  accessible.  . . we  talk  often 
frequently.  . . sometimes  comes  to  my  office 
I'm  scared  of  him.  . . just  don't  talk  to  him  on  days  when 
he's  not  feeling  good 

when  he  first  arrived  he  said  that  his  door  was  open,  but 
that  only  applied  to  students.  . . within  a short  time 
he  was  behind  three  doors  and  a private  secretary 
I've  tried  to  be  friendly  and  report  to  him  about  how  this 
new  program  is  going,  but  he  just  doesn't  listen.  One 
time  I showed  him  the  new  student  uniforms  we  had 
gotten  and  all  he  could  say  was  "cool.'1  Cool,  can  you 
imagine  an  old  man  saying  cool  ? 

He  rarely  talks  to  me.  . . I wouldn't  think  of  ruffling  his 
feathers.  . . [had  a run-in  over  my  getting  transferred 
andj  he  told  my  assistant  that  I didn't  get  transferred 
because  I have  political  clout  in  the  community 
got  a new  office  to  hide  in.  . . have  to  arrange  to  see  him 
because  he  doesn't  get  out  and  around 
doesn't  seem  to  hear  but  he's  improving 
never  take  school  business  to  him.  . ..  I've  not  crossed  him 
yet  and  I don't  plan  to 

usually  I feel  he  won't  be  helpful.  . . I'm  apprehensive 
he  does  get  out  in  the  school  more 

very  accessible  to  me.  . . sometimes  we  shoot  the  breeze 
could  see  him  anytime  I wanted.  . . I've  seen  him  five 
times  and  each  time  it's  a little  worse 
he  can't  listen  and  assess  what  you're  saying.  . . a few 
times  like  this  and  you  get  discouraged 
he's  a friend  of  mine  and  he's  open  to  me  but  he  doesn't  c 
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anytime  I need  something.  . . probably  more  open  to  me 
than  others  because  of  the  type  of  program 

Discussion.  The  principal  in  Riverview  was  accessible.  However, 
as  the  data  revealed  there  was  a disparity  between  contact  with  the 
principal  and  his  "hearing"  what  was  said.  Many  of  the  interviewees 
responses  stated  that  the  principal  did  not  "listen"  to  those  who 
conferenced  with  him.  This  inattentiveness  was  noted  even  by  those 
respondents  who  referred  to  themselves  as  a "friend"  of  the  principal. 

The  principal  was  predisposed  to  "hear"  some  teachers  and  not 
others.  This  as  stated  above  was  not  a function  of  friendship.  The 
data  inferred  that  the  principal's  inclination  toward  teachers  was 
partially  related  to  whether  or  not  a teacher  had  "crossed"  him  or 
"ruffled  his  feathers.  " One  respondent  referred  to  this  status  as 
"being  on  his  black  list.  " The  principal  had  favorites  who  could  both 
capture  his  time  and  ear. 

Accessibility  was  symbolized  in  the  responses  by  the  physical 
location  of  the  principal's  office.  "Three  doors  and  a private  secretary" 
was  considered  to  be  more  than  privacy;  one  teacher  labelled  it 
"hiding.  " 

The  "accessibility"  of  the  principal  in  Riverview  was  paradoxical. 
The  situation  was  also  "discouraging"  and  "frightening"  to  some.  The 
teachers  and  the  principal  avoided  each  other. 

Accessibility  of  the  Principal  at  Lakeview  High  School 

Eighteen  of  the  nineteen  teachers  interviewed  in  Lakeview  c 


commented  on  question  eight. 
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Selected  comments.  Eleven  of  the  eighteen  who  responded  to 
this  question  have  portions  of  their  comments  included.  The  responses 


below 


in  no  particular  sequence: 

the  principal  will  talk  to  you  anytime  about  anything 

. . . normally  1 go  through  the  assistant  principal  first 
most  of  our  conversations  arc  not  connected  to  department 
business 

1 don't  sit  in  his  office,  but  when  1 have  a problem  I go 
down  and  see  him 

accessible  unless  line  is  too  long.  : . I see  him  everyday 
very  attentive.  . . infrequently.  . . so  many  are  there 
gabbing 

accessible  even  though  he's  very  busy.  . . he's  extremely 
attentive 

anytime.  , . [he  tells  me)  come  up,  listen  and  sit  down 
rarely  talk  to  the  principal.  . . usually  I take  school 
matters  up  with  the  assistant  principal 
rarely  talk  to  the  principal  although  1 feel  he  is  accessible 
. . . usually  I talk  with  the  assistant  principal 
first  year  1 was  here  I saw  him  once.  Second  year,  I 
saw  him  whenever  he  needed  glue.  Even  though  I 
didn't  see  him  he  knew  what  was  going  on.  . . this 
year  we  have  a great  deal  more  contact  though  I 
still  don't  see  him  regularly.  . . I've  gone  from  dis- 
liking to  liking  him  personally 
I check  with  him  on  matters  of  policy.  . . I also  take 
personal  problems  to  him. 


Discussion.  The  principal  in  Lakeview  was  accessible  to 
all  those  interviewed.  Unlike  Riverview's  principal  there  was  no 


paradox  in  his  availability.  Several  of  the  responses  spoke  of  his 
"attentiveness"  to  those  with  whom  he  talked.  Lakeview's  principal 
was  accessible  in  spite  of  his  busy  schedule.  Furthermore,  he  was 
considered  open  to  a discussion  on  any  sort  of  topic  whether  or  not 


it  concerned  the  school. 


Interaction  between  the  principal  and  his  faculty  members 


encouraged.  One  of  the  men  teachers  related  that  when  he  was  trying 
to  decide  whether  to  pursue  an  advanced  degree  in  educational 
administration,  he  had  gone  to  the  principal  for  his  advice.  He  was 
told  that  anytime  he  wanted  he  could  come  and  stay  in  the  principal's 
office  and  observe  what  running  a school  was  like.  This  sort  of 
openness  was  normal  for  the  principal  and  it  attracted  teachers  to  his 
office.  Recall,  that  in  Riverview  the  principal's  office  was  isolated 
and  avoided. 

Striking  in  the  interviewee's  responses  was  the  frequent  reference 
to  the  assistant  principal.  His  duty  was  not  to  deter  the  faculty  from 
meeting  with  the  principal,  rather  his  duty,  as  inferred  from  the 
responses  to  the  question,  was  to  compliment  him.  Together,  these 
men  offered  enough  variety  in  their  leadership  style  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  teachers.  Again,  this  differed  from  the  situation  in 
Riverview  where  the  principal  was  not  part  of  a leadership  team. 

Question  9:  The  Principal's  Story 

What  is  the  most  frequent  comment  or  "story"  the  principal 
tells  about  the  school?  The  question  made  the  assumption  that  people 
label  or  tag  other  people  so  that  they  can  recall  the  presence  of  the 
other.  Further,  it  was  assumed  that  the  principals  in  each  of  the 
schools  could  intentionally  enable  the  creation  of  a label  through  what 
they  repeatedly  said  to  others.  Specifically  then,  this  question  sought 
to  discover  whether  or  not  the  principal's  were  (1)  so  identified  and 
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(2)  the  nature  of  the  label. 

The  data  gathered  were  interesting  and  revealing.  Perhaps  the 
most  crucial  thing  demonstrated  by  the  responses  was  the  close 
surveillance  principals  received  from  their  staff.  The  comments 
were  analyzed  by  school  and  were  presented  in  the  following  sections. 
A brief  discussion  of  the  data  follow  selected  comments. 


Frequent  Comments  by  the  Principal  at  Rivervicw  High  School 

Of  the  nineteen  teachers  interviewed  in  Riverview.  seventeen 
responded  to  question  nine. 

Selected  comments.  Ten  of  the  seventeen  respondents  to  this 
question  have  data  included.  The  comments  below  are  in  no  particular 


sequence: 

you  just  get  county  policy  quoted 
scope  and  sequence 
in  regards  to.  . . 

talks  about  old  school  and  its  good  old  days 

talks  in  circles.  . . 1 know  he  rehearses  what  to  say.  . . 

sometimes  just  ask  him  a question  to  throw  him 
eye-ball  everything.  . . likes  big  words  and  often  misuses 

modifying  attitudes.  . . that's  "educationalese 
eye-ball  the  situation  and  play  it  by  ear 
executive  influence 

eye-ball  the  ball  or  something  like  that 
he  would  say  that  Riverview  is  a great  school 
it's  a factor  of  accountability 

in  regards  to.  . . sometimes  they  used  to  take  bets  and 
count  the  number  of  times  he  used  that  phrase  during 
faculty  meetings 

Discussion.  Riverview 's  principal  was  consistently  associated 
with  several  statements  or  phrases.  The  following  statement  was 
referred  to  by  five  respondents:  "eye-ball  the  situation  and  play  it 
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by  ear.  " This  statement  represented  the  principal's  rule  of  thumb 
for  dealing  with  extraordinary  situations.  Particularly,  teachers 
said  it  amounted  to  a policy  statement  on  how  to  handle  student 
discipline  problems. 

A second  phrase  acknowledged  by  the  interviewees  as  a favorite 
of  the  principal  was,  "In  regards  to.  " This  phrase  was  reportedly 
prefixed  to  every  statement  the  principal  made  during  faculty  meetings. 
Content -wise,  the  phrase  was  meaningless.  However,  the  significance 
of  it  was  in  how  the  teachers  responded  to  it.  It  was  a joke,  a thing 
to  bet  on  during  faculty  meetings.  It  was  not  what  the  principal  was 
saying  during  the  meeting,  but  how  he  was  saying  it.  His  perceived 
style  and  presentation  manner  was  a block  to  his  effectiveness.  Another 
comment  noted  how  "rehearsed"  presentations  were  during  faculty 
meetings  and  how  some  teachers  asked  questions  for  the  sake  of 
disrupting  the  principal.  The  apparent  solution  was  the  avoidance  of 
public  presentations.  This  clearly  was  a defensive  posture  which  the 
principal  assumed  relative  to  his  faculty. 

Frequent  Comments  by  the  Principal  at  I-akeview  High  School 

Of  the  nineteen  teachers  interviewed  in  Lakeview,  seventeen 
responded  to  question  nine. 

Selected  comments.  Ten  of  the  seventeen  respondents  to  this 
question  have  data  included.  The  comments  below  are  in  no  particular 


sequence: 
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chides  us  before  he  begins  faculty  meetings 
tries  to  be  funny.  . . relates  things  about  principal 
meetings  and  often  tells  stories  about  the  other 
principals  and  schools 
he 's  too  apologetic 

starts  each  faculty  meeting  with  "folks  we're  in  trouble" 

he  kids  you  seriously.  . . you're  never  really  sure 

this  is  the  best  school  going 

you're  mature  adults;  you  can  do  your  job 

Lakeview,  one  of  the  first  ones  to  do  something 

this  is  the  finest  faculty  in  the  county 

this  is  another  Lakeview  first 

tells  jokes  on  himself  ’ ' 

Discussion.  The  respondents  had  two  general  types  of  comments. 
The  first  type  addressed  the  public  presentation  manner  of  the  principal. 
The  second  type  of  comment  concerned  what  the  principal  had  to  say 
about  the  school. 

The  principal  of  Lakeview  was  agile.  He  had  the  capacity  to 
publicly  hold  the  faculty  accountable  without  destroying  its  corporate 
spirit  or  its  individuals.  He  chided  the  faculty  with  comments  like, 
"folks  we're  in  trouble.  " He  placed  himself  with  the  faculty  as  one 
who  shared  responsibility  for  common  problems.  He  humbled  his 
position.  He  was  noted  to  frequently  put  himself  at  the  butt  of  jokes 
he  made  before  the  faculty.  Notice  that  Lakeview 's  principal  was 
able  to  chide  the  faculty  whereas  Riverview’s  principal  was  reported 


Lakeview 's  faculty  members  knew  where  the  principal  expected 
the  school  to  be  ranked  relative  to  the  other  schools  inttheir  district: 
"first  ones  to  do  something.  " The  principal  used  "stories  about  the 
principals  and  schools"  in  the  district  in  order  to  put  Lakeview  into 


a larger  perspective.  He  was  creating  a subtle  atmosphere  of  competition. 
This  required  intentionality  on  the  part  of  the  principal  and  a sensi- 
tivity to  group  pressures.  By  comparison,  Riverview’s  principal 
was  reported  to  be  a man  without  tact. 

Question  10:  Teacher  Expectations 

What  is  expected  of  teachers  in  the  school?  When  asked  this 
question  every  teacher  responded  (Note,  one  interview  session  in 
Riverview  was  halted  at  the  point  of  this  question  because  of  a time 
constraint).  Most  of  the  teachers  responded  to  the  intent  of  the  question. 
That  is,  they  answered  in  terms  of  what  they  understood  was  expected 
of  them  and  not  what  they  expected  of  themselves.  In  a sense,  this 
question  asked  the  teacher  to  define  her  or  his  role  within  the  context 
of  the  school. 

An  interesting  discovery  was  that  the  guidance  person  interviewed 
in  both  schools  responded  to  the  question  by  providing  a lengthy  list 
of  assigned  duties.  One  of  the  two  respondents  merely  reached  into 
a file  drawer  and  handed  over  a mimeographed  list;  the  other  articulated 
her  duties  while  she  checked  them  off  with  her  fingers.  No  other 
respondents  were  as  precise  in  relating  expectations. 

This  section  contains  the  responses  to  question  ten.  For  each 
school  there  are  selected  comments  from  the  interviewees  and  a brief 


discussion  of  them. 
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Teacher  Expectations  at  Riverviow  High  School 

Eighteen  of  the  nineteen  teachers  interviewed  in  Riverview 
responded  to  question  ten. 

Selected  comments.  Thirteen  of  the  eighteen  respondents  to 
this  question  have  data  included.  The  comments  below  are  in  no 
particular  sequence: 


cause  no  problems,  no  unrest,  and  no  drastic  statements.  . . 
teachers  that  sit  in  their  rodm  and  do  nothing  do 
best.  . . definitely  nothing  that  gets  into  paper  or  to 
parents 

have  your  own  commandments  for  teaching  and  keep  them 
in  front  of  you 

know  where  your  kids  are  at  all  times.  . . keep  them  from 
up  front,  . . red  alert,  stop  what  you're  doing  and 
clean  it  up 

no  one  has  even  checked  on  me.  . . just  fill  your  position 
never  had  the  principal  ask  me 
the  reality  is,  don't  cause  anybody  any  trouble 
really  don't  know.  . . never  know  and  most  feel  the  same 
way.  . . it  makes  me  nervous,  especially  when  I'm 
teaching  in  touchy  areas 
complaints  from  parents  would  be  disastrous 
meet  student  needs  and  stay  within  rules  of  the  school 
whatever  they  are 

show  -up  well  | students  I . . . keep  the  peace.  . . what 
goes  on  in  the  classroom  is  unimportant  as  long:  as 
things  look  okay 

provide  supervision  for  the  department,  keep  students 
under  control,  make  certain  records  are  accurate 
accurate  rolls,  well  planned,  definite  objective,  harmonious 
with  the  students 

carry  on  an  organised  class.  . . monitor  when  assigned 
do  what  you  are  supposed  to  do 


Discussion.  Specifically,  the  teachers  at  Riverview  identified 


several  areas  for  which  they  were  expected  to  be  responsible.  First, 


they  had  a responsibility  for  instructing  their  students.  This  involved 
being  prepared  for  their  daily  classroom  periods  and  being  conscious 
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of  the  individual  needs  of  their  students.  Second,  they  were  expected 
to  maintain  accurate  and  proper  records  on  their  students.  Basically, 
this  meant  keeping  a daily  attendance  register  and  making  entries 
into  student  permanent  records.  Lastly,  teachers  had  the  assignment 
of  making  certain  that  students  behaved  in  accordance  with  school 
policy  within  the  classroom  and  within  the  school. 

These  specifically  named  expectations  operated  within  a general 
expectation  that  the  school  maintain  proper  decorum  at  all  times.  Some 
teachers  talked  about  this  overarching  expectation  as  "what  goes  on 
in  the  classroom  is  unimportant  as  long  as  tilings  look  okay"  and  "the 
reality  is,  don't  cause  anybody  any  trouble.  " This  pervasive  ex- 
pectation caused  teachers  to  be  consternated.  Particularly,  teachers 
were  "nervous"  when  teaching  in  sensitive  subject  areas,  such  as 
nondemocratic  forms  of  government. 

There  was  a tension  between  performing  the  specific  responsibilities 
of  a teacher  and  staying  within  the  limits  of  the  general  expectation. 

The  uncertain  state  of  being  was  the  least  of  the  products  created 
from  this  tension.  The  real  impact  was  set  forth  in  this  comment: 
"teachers  that  sit  in  their  room  and  do  nothing  do  best.  " The  end 
result  of  the  tension  was  paralysis.  That  is,  the  simplest  acceptable 
resolution  of  the  perceived  contradictory  expectations  was  to  do  nothing. 
This  solution  was  the  extreme  condition;  the  majority  opinion  expressed 
this:  take  extreme  care  while  teaching  in  the  classroom. 
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Teacher  Expectations  at  Lakeview  High  School 

All  of  the  teachers  interviewed  in  Lakeview  responded  to 


Selected  comments.  Thirteen  of  the  nineteen  respondents  to 
this  question  have  data  included.  The  comments  below  are  in  no 
particular  sequence: 

do  your  best.  . . no  mediocre  stuff  from  teachers.  This 
we  establish  when  we  hire.  . . if  you're  not  doing  your 
best  the  administration  will  hear  about  it  in  a hurry 
teach  subject  to  your  very  best  ability.  . . help  students 

if  you  can't  conform  just  leave 

show  up,  cover  successfully  the  year's  assignment,  [and] 
teach  effectively  to  as  many  students  as  possible 
follow  all  school  policy,  handle  discipline  in  your  room, 
teach  good,  have  lesson  plans,  keep  the  room  clean, 

[and]  try  to  help  teachers  who  are  having  problems 
(this  school  is  unique  in  that  way) 
follow  house  rules  with  the  students  [ such  as]  when  students 
are  late  to  class 

not  enough  is  expected.  . . I learned  that  teaching  is  a 
twenty-four  hour  a day  job  just  like  a cleric  or  a doctor 
teacher,  janitor,  office  clerk,  babysitter,  [and]  love 
and  worry  about  the  students 
teach  what  the  county  says  and  maintain  order.  . . the 
principal  likes  you  to  do  a little  extra 
do  a good  job.  As  long  as  this  is  done,  a teacher  is  free 
to  do  in  her  classroom  as  she  wants  and  won't  have  any 
outside  interference 
be  professional 

professional,  have  high  standards,  keep  noise  down,  and 
do  a good  job 

consider  students'  needs  first.  . . lead,  guide,  and  instruct, 
follow  the  principal's  policies 


Discussion.  There  appeared  to  exist  a broadly  held  understanding 


Of  what  was  expected  of  a teacher.  The  comments  characterized 
this  expectation  as  (1)  doing  a good  job,  (2)  following  school  policy,  c 
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(3)  meeting  the  students'  educational  demands,  (4)  being  professional, 

(5)  being  on  time  and  present  in  the  school,  and  (6)  doing  a little  extra. 
The  contrast  between  this  enumeration  of  teacher  expectations  and 
the  expectations  of  the  Riverview  faculty  was  not  so  much  a factor 
of  specific  duties  but  rather  a factor  of  clarity  and  commonality. 

Another  dimension  of  the  commonness  in  expectation  was  its 
influence  in  defining  and  enforcing  standards  for  teachers.  The  standards 
for  teaching  were  created  and  maintained  by  both  the  teachers  and 
administration.  Standards  operated  in  the  selection  of  teacher 
personnel  and  personnel  dismissal  or  departure.  Plainly,  these 
standards  were  unwritten  rules.  However,  comments  indicated  they 
concerned  two  specific  areas  of  teacher  activity:  (1)  classroom 
instruction  and  (2)  conformity  to  written  school  policy.  The  responses 
further  indicated  that  the  priority  was  highest  on  classroom  instruction. 
Conformity  to  school  policy  was  considered  by  the  assistant  to  be  the 
manifestation  of  a teacher's  "loyalty"  to  the  school. 

A basic  difference  between  the  teacher  expectations  in  Lakeview 
and  Riverview  was  the  implied  (and  sometimes  stated)  source  of 
expectation.  In  Lakeview  the  source  of  expectation  was  a function  of 
teacher  and  administration  demands.  In  Riverview  the  expectations 
were  primarily  a product  of  the  principal.  And,  they  were  created  not 
so  much  by  his  articulation  of  expectations  as  by  his  actions  in  response 
to  what  various  teachers  did. 
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Interviews  with  the  School  Principals 
A modified  interview  schedule  was  used  for  interviewing  the 
principals  of  Riverview  High  School  and  Lakeview  High  School.  This 
was  done  because  of  two  reasons.  First,  it  was  necessary  at  the 
outset  of  the  field  research  to  reveal  to  the  principals  in  both  schools 
the  complete  research  methods  which  were  to  be  employed  in  their 
schools.  This  included  providing  them  with  a list  of  the  interview 
questions.  Since  the  teachers  who  were  interviewed  were  unaware 
of  the  exact  nature  of  the  questions  before  their  individual  interviews, 
it- was  felt  that  the  principals  in  the  schools  should  likewise  be  subject 
to  the  same  condition.  That  is,  they  should  have  to  respond  to  questions 
of  which  they  had  no  previous  knowledge.  Secondly,  events  and 
continuous  data  gathering  in  the  school  led  the  researcher  to  believe 
that  there  were  areas  which  particularly  needed  probing  with  the 
principals.  There  was  not  enough  time  to  schedule  into  their  busy 
days  more  than  one  two-hour  block  of  time;  so,  it  became  clear  that 
the  areas  which  needed  to  be  examined  would  have  to  be  the  sole 
areas  discussed  in  their  individual  interviews. 

There  was  an  attempt  to  ask  the  principals,  as  closely  as 
possible,  the  identical  questions.  However,  the  overriding  concern 
was  to  raise  the  sort  of  questions  with  them  which  would  garner  the 
most  data  in  the  short  time  available.  The  writer  was  satisfied 
with  insights  into  the  principals  and  their  relationships  to  the  school 


which  the  questions  produced. 


The  following  sections  present  the  information  gathered  from  the 


principals  in  their  individual  interviews.  These  data  included  both 
responses  to  specific  questions  and  other  comments.  The  fictitious 
names  assigned  the  principals  will  again  be  employed.  Those  names 
were  Mr.  Judge  (Riverview)  and  Mr.  Street  (Lakeview). 


Principal  Judge:  Riverview 

Mr.  Judge  was  asked  eight  questions.  Those  questions  were: 


The 


1.  Give  ten  words  or  phrases  which  describe  the  school. 

2.  What  will  be  the  impact  of  the  new  state  funding 
formula  on  the  school  and  the  system? 

3.  What  would  you  identify  as  the  central  issue(s)  in 
the  school? 

4.  What  are  your  criteria  for  hiring  teacher  personnel? 

5.  What  are  your  criteria  for  selecting  department 
chairmen? 

6.  Where  do  you  want  this  school  to  be  in  five  years? 

7.  What  is  the  most  important  thing  which  happened  in 
the  school  this  year? 

8.  What  do  you  expect  of  your  staff? 

from  these  questions  will  be  presented  subsequently. 


Setting.  The  principal,  Mr.  Judge,  was  interviewed  in  his  office. 


The  session  lasted  one  and  a half  hours.  After  exchanging  greetings 


and  restating  the  purpose  for  the  conference,  the  writer  forged  int 
the  interview  schedule.  Mr.  Judge  interrupted  before  the  first 
question  was  completed.  He  said  that  he  had  a few  things  to  say 
about  the  circumstances  under  which  he  took  the  job.  He  then 


proceeded  with  a short  preface: 


I got  a sixty  second  context  before  1 came  in  this 
school  from  the  outgoing  principal.  He  told  me  that 
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there  are  fourteen  principals  in  the  school,  the 
highest  paid  janitor  in  the  system,  and  a rascal 
that  must  be  fired. 

(Note:  the  fourteen  principals  referred  to  the  department  chairmen; 
the  janitor  was  the  assistant  principal;  and,  the  rascal  was  a teacher 
accused  of  certain  improper  deeds).  With  this  understanding,  the 
interview  continued. 

Descriptions.  Mr.  Judge  supplied’four  descriptive  phrases 
about  Riverview.  He  said  that  the  school  had: 

an  above  average  staff 
a middle  class  student  body 

a faculty  well  rooted  in  departmental  concerns  rather 
than  concern  for  the  whole  school 
an  excellent  athletic  program  supported  by  parent 
boosters 

His  comments  addressed  his  staff,  the  faculty,  the  student  body, 
and  a school -community  linking  agent.  The  description  was  com- 
prehensive. 

Funding.  Mr.  Judge  said  that  the  new  funding  formula,  based 
on  full-time  equivalent  students  registered  in  specific  school  programs, 
would  gradually  put  the  school  back  into  the  hands  of  the  principal 
and  the  community.  It  would  "provide  more  principal  flexibility" 
in  making  decisions  about  the  school's  curriculum. 

Issues.  The  primary  issue  the  principal  named  was  "teacher 
organization  fervor.  " He  noted  that  there  were  "strong  sides" 
articulated  relative  to  a current  issue  between  the  two  major  teacher 
organizations.  According  to  Mr.  Judge  the  "fervor"  in  Riverview 


had  reached  the  point  where  it  "blocked  the  entire  schooling  process 
some  days.  " He  also  noted  that  the  "labor-management"  polarization 
"was  happening  in  the  whole  urban  school  district.  " 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Judge  related  a story  about  the  benefits  of 
a professional  teacher's  attitude.  He  said  that  in  his  former  school 
the  teachers  were  very  professional.  He  used  the  example  of  speaking 
derogatorily  about  students  in  public  places  within  the  school.  He 
was  proud  that  the  teachers  had  self-imposed  a fine  system  whereby 
teachers  caught  by  other  teachers  talking  unprofessionally  about 
students  in  the  teacher's  lounge  were  fined  fifty  cents.  This  was 
Mr.  Judge's  example  of  the  kind  of  attitude  being  sacrificed  by  the 
present  teacher  organization  concerns. 

Teacher  criteria.  Mr.  Judge  began  the  response  to  the  question 
by  explaining  the  district  personnel  system  which  was  the  basic 
procuring  and  assigning  agent  for  all  schools  in  the  system.  Their 
rules  and  regulations  had  to  be  followed.  He  had  praise  for  its  general 
operation  and  pointed  particularly  to  its  activities  during  the  massive 
teacher  transfer  resulting  from  a desegregation  order  as  proof  of 
its  effectiveness. 

The  district  centralized  personnel  system  supported  Mr.  Judge's 
philosophy  on  personnel.  He  commented  that  personnel  relationships 
needed  to  be  kept  "impersonnnel";  there  needed  to  be  "distance" 
between  the  principal  and  his  faculty.  He  finished  his  response  by 
indicating  that  the  personnel  system  did  allow  principals  a choice 
and  that  he  used  these  criteria  for  making  that  choice:  (1)  teacher 


certified;  (2)  "projects  real  good  and  has  good  self-expression"; 

(3)  "physical  appearance  is  good";  and  (4)  "a  willingness  to  sponsor 
extra-curricular  activities.  " 

Chairman  criteria.  Department  chairmen  were  becoming  more 
important  according  to  Mr.  Judge.  This  was  part  of  a district  trend 
which  was  changing  the  role  of  the  principal  from  "manager"  to 
"educational  leader  and  accountable  officer.  " This  meant  that  the 
principal  and  the  chairmen  would  be  involved  in  developing  their  "own 
operational  policy.  " The  principal  then  stated  that  this  evolving  situation 
would  require  their  "strong  support  to  him"  and  a "clear  definition 
of  the  department  head  role.  " He  said  he  planned  to  talk  to  the  depart- 
ment chairmen  soon  concerning  this  matter. 

Future.  Mr.  Judge  named  three  goals  that  he  expected  the 
school  to  achieve  within  the  next  five  years.  His  First  goal  was  to  have 
the  school  score  "above  the  national  norms  on  the  eleventh  grade  test.  " 
Second,  he  expected  a "great  expansion  of  the  co-op  program  in  the 
vocational  program, " and,  in  conjunction  with  this  goal,  he  wanted 
there  to  be  "dignity  in  the  world  of  work.  " Finally,  he  wanted  River- 
view  to  become  a community  school  like  those  he  had  visited  in  Flint, 
Michigan.  Particularly,  he  wanted  the  community  school  to  "create 
a grassroots  political  force"  which  would  result  in  "breaking  up  the 
local  power  structure.  1 

Key  event.  The  most  important  events  in  Riverview  for  the 
current  year,  according  to  Mr.  Judge,  were  individual  student  successes. 
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The  students  had  been  "outstanding”  in  the  following  named  areas: 
band,  football,  basketball,  and  National  Merit  Test. 

Expectation.  The  principal's  response  to  the  question  concerning 
what  he  expected  of  his  staff  was  first  to  say,  "We  are  all  human  beings.  " 
Continuing  his  context,  he  said, 

I have  no  right  really  to  be  a principal.  I mean,  my 
daddy  was  a worker  and  I was  lucky  to  get  a football 
scholarship  and  make  it  through  college. 

Then,  addressing  the  question  he  said  that  he  expected  the  faculty  to 
be  "playing  a positive  role  for  the  whole  school.  " 

Mr.  Judge  re-introduced  the  state  of  the  school  when  he  came 
and  commented  that  the  faculty  had  come  a long  way:  "I'm  getting 
positive  feedback  for  the  first  time  in  three  years.  " He  supported 
this  statement  by  noting  how  his  advocate,  for  emphasizing  specific 
areas  in  the  science  curriculum  included  on  the  eleventh  grade 
achievement  test,  had  "whipped”  one  of  his  ardent  advisaries  opposed 
to  teaching  for  standardized  tests.  His  perceived  assignment  in  the 
school  (stated  as  "breaking  departments  like  a horse")  was  becoming 
a reality  in  Mr.  Judge's  view. 

Principal  Street:  Lakevicw 

Mr.  Street  was  asked  six  questions.  Those  questions  were: 

1.  What  will  be  the  impact  of  the  new  state  funding 
formula  on  the  school  and  the  system? 

2.  How  does  the  hiring  of  teacher  personnel  operate 
within  the  county's. centralized  system? 
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3.  What  are  your  criteria  for  selecting  department 
chairmen? 

4.  Where  do  you  want  this  school  to  be  in  five  years? 

5.  Who  is  your  council? 

6.  What  is  the  most  important  thing  which  happened  in 
the  school  this  year? 

The  data  from  these  questions  will  be  presented  subsequently. 

Setting.  The  principal,  Mr.  Street,  was  interviewed  in  his 
office.  The  door  to  the  office  remained  open  for  the  hour  or  more 
which  the  interview  took.  Three  people  came  into  the  office  during 
the  session  for  various  reasons.  Mrs.  Pert,  the  principal's  secretary, 
served  coffee  and  brought  notes  to  the  principal  several  times.  The 
men's  physical  education  department  chairman,  Mr.  Dolan,  came 
into  the  office  twice.  His  first  visit  was  to  remind  Mr.  Street  of  the 
"building  cleanliness  project"  which  they  had  previously  discussed. 

The  second  interruption  was  to  get  the  principal's  opinion  on  letting 
someone  use  the  gym  for  a concert.  The  third  person,  who  just 
walked  into  the  office  unannounced,  was  the  president  of  the  Parent 
Teacher  Student  Association.  The  principal  explained  what  the  writer 
was  doing  and  the  president  of  the  organization  praised  the  school 
and  principal  saying,  "You  certainly  picked  a great  school;  we  just 
think  the  world  of  Mr.  Street  and  Mr.  Pender." 

The  open  door  and  interrupted  interview  session  contrasted 
sharply  with  the  interview  session  with  the  principal  of  Riverview. 

At  the  outset  of  that  session,  the  principal  told  his  secretary  to  "hold 
all  calls"  and  he  closed  the  door  to  his  innermost  office. 


Funding.  Mr.  Street  said  that  the  exact  impact  of  the  new  funding 
model  was  "pretty  vague.  " He  did  say  that  he  considered  it  an  improve- 
ment over  the  older  model  (Minimum  Foundation  Program).  Principals 
and  districts  would  be  subject  to  "fiscal  accountability.  " Street  said 
that  he  anticipated  "discretionary  control  over  some  fund  disbursement 
within  the  school.  " 

The  principal  said  that  the  "college  type  student  scheduling 
system"  which  the  school  employed  would  greatly  enable  the  reporting 
of  required  data.  The  only  change  which  would  be  made  in  preparation 
for  reporting  full-time  equivalent  students  would  be  to  move  student 
scheduling  from  an  end  of  the  year  time  to  a time  during  teacher  pre- 
planning (that  is,  from  the  beginning  of  summer  recess  to  the  end  of 
the  summer  recess). 

Teacher  personnel.  "For  the  most  part,  the  current  way  with 
the  county  maintaining  files,  doing  the  background  work,  and  hiring 
is  good,  " The  procedure,  Mr.  Street  explained,  was  very  simple. 

He  said  that  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  declare  a vacancy  and  provide 
the  personnel  office  with  the  qualifications  needed  for  the  particular 
position:  such  as,  "1  need  a black  female  with  a masters  in  language 
arts.  " The  personnel  office  then  sent  the  prospect  to  the  principal. 

Mr.  Street  said  that  he  knew  that  the  person  sent  had  already  been 
"thoroughly  interviewed  and  credentials  had  been  checked.  I do  have 
a final  say. 

Department  chairmen.  Mr.  Street  had  the  following  comment  on 
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selecting  department  chairmen: 

I change  them  as  I feel  necessary.  I don't  follow  a 
seniority  kind  of  plan.  I pick  people  who  can  lead  their 
team,  who  can  establish  goals  for  this  year  and  for  five 
years  from  now.  It's  my  assessment  and  I'm  not  very 
sure  I can  articulate  the  precise  criteria. 

He  went  on  to  amplify  the  above  statement  by  adding  the  criteria  that 

(1)  the  person  should  be  on  the  "curriculum  edge"  in  his  field  and 

(2)  the  person  in  charge  must  be  "compatible.  " His  closing  comment  on 
selecting  department  chairmen  was  this:  "When  I've  changed  them 
they  don't  leave  the  school.  " 

Future.  Mr.  Street  said  that  he  had  several  expectations  for 
the  future  of  the  school.  His  first  concern  was  in  the  area  of  student 
guidance.  He  said  that  schools  had  to  get  better  at  "helping  the  kids 
to  realisticly  assess  themselves,  the  times,  and  the  future  and  to 
make  some  clear  decisions  about  their  life  in  this  context.  " Further, 
Street  talked  about  the  continued  "de -structuring"  of  schools  and  its 
concommitent  Increasing  activity  with  the  community  in  terms  of 
making  the  community  a lab. 

With  this  kind  of  future  plan  laid  out,  the  principal  then  said 
the  block  to  achieving  these  goals  w as  the  teachers.  "Differentiated 
staffing,  " he  said  would  be  the  key  tool  to  unblocking  them.  The  value 
in  differentiated  staffing  was  "not  throwing  away  their  experience,  but 
rather  I making]  them  master  teachers.  " Plainly,  Mr.  Street's 
reference  was  to  the  older  teachers  in  the  school.  He  closed  his 
comments  to  this  question  by  saying  that  differentiated  staffing  would 


possible  in  two  years. 
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Council.  Mr.  Street  cooly  received  the  implication  that  he  had 
a council.  He  then  proceeded  to  identify  the  assistant  principal  and 
department  chairmen  as  those  with  whom  he  shared  the  responsibility 
for  the  operation  of  the  school.  Concerning  the  assistant  principal, 

Mr.  Street  said  that  he  always  felt  confident  in  leaving  the  school  in 
his  capable  hands:  "I  probably  wouldn't  even  call  the  school.  . . A 
man  is  honored  who  is  given  responsibility.  " • 

The  feedback  Mr.  Street  received  from  the  school  he  noted  was 
first  hand  data.  He  said  that  he  made  an  attempt  "to  get  around  to  the 
lounge  and  the  lunchroom  to  hear  what  [was]  being  said.  " This 
contrasts  with  Rive rview  High  School.  Mr.  Judge,  Riverview's 
principal,  got  liis  data  on  the  state  of  the  school  only  from  those  who 
came  to  his  office.  Those  who  came  to  his  office  were  "his  friends" 
or  people  outside  the  school  who  had  received  complaints  from  pro- 
blems of  which  Mr.  Judge  was  probably  unaware. 

Key  event.  Mr.  Street  was  unable  to  establish  a year's  time 
frame  on  the  key  event  he  named.  He  spoke  of  the  "expanded  curriculum" 
or  the  increased  number  of  courses  which  had  been  made  available 
over  the  "past  two  or  three  years.  " 


CHAPTER 


REVIEW  AND  DISCUSSION 

This  study  was  part  of  a dual  effort  to  study  in  depth  two  selected 
secondary  schools.  Kenneth  McCarty  Matthews  (1974)  conducted  a 
companion  study  which  analyzed  the  student  attitudes  of  the  schools. 

The  problem  of  this  study  was  to  compare  the  adult  social  systems 
of  two  high  schools  which  differed  in  an  achievement  output  measure 
for  graduating  seniors.  The  research  design  employed  was  exploratory 
in  nature.  This  was  necessitated  because  of  several  facts.  First, 
there  was  no  adequate  or  available  output  measure  for  high  schools 
in  the  s tate  of  Florida.  Second,  no  previous  research  could  be 
identified  in  the  literature  in  which  both  research  techniques  Of 
observation  and  interview  were  used  to  obtain  data  and  in  which  an 
achievement  output  measure  was  used  as  the  dependent  variable. 

And  thirdly,  differentiating  variables  in  social  systems  tend  to  be  a 
matter  of  degree  rather  than  a matter  of  being  absent  or  present; 
and,  the  more  popular  indices  of  social  systems  (measures  of  organi- 
zational climate)  were  determined  to  be  lacking  in  their  sensitivity 
to  differentiate  between  two  social  systems  as  closely  matched  as 
those  selected  in  this  study.  Statements  of  causality  were  outside  the 
design  and  intention  of  this  study. 
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Review  of  the  Data 

Schools  in  the  Study 

The  schools  examined  in  this  study  were  selected  because  they 
differed  in  a measure  of  student  output  and  they  were  similar  in 
terms  of  variables  frequently  used  to  account  for  differences  in  student 
output.  The  student  output  variable  was  a performance  measure 
created  from  the  Florida  Twelfth  Grade  Test  (FTGT)  results  for 
the  year  1973.  The  FTGT  was  offered  to  all  high  school  seniors  in 
the  second  month  of  their  senior  year.  There  were  79,732  who  parti- 
cipated in  the  test  battery  which  measured  both  their  academic 
aptitude  and  achievement.  The  performance  measure  created  for 
measuring  the  high  school  students  (71,120)  computed  for  each  aptitude 
score  an  interval  half  a standard  deviation  above  and  half  a standard 
deviation  below  the  mean  total  achievement  score.  The  output 
measure  for  each  public  secondary  school  was  then  obtained  by 
dividing  the  tallied  number  of  students  for  each  school  whose  individual 
total  achievement  score  was  greater  than  or  equal  to  the  upper  limit  of 
the  interval  for  their  aptitude  score  by  the  tallied  number  of  students 
for  each  school  whose  individual  total  achievement  score  was  less  than 
or  equal  to  the  lower  limit  of  the  interval  for  their  aptitude  score. 
Excluded  from  school  tallies  were  all  students  with  extreme  aptitude 
scores  (less  than  five  and  greater  than  ninety-four)  in  order  to  adjust 
for  the  regression  tendency  inherent  in  normative  scores.  The  school 
with  the  higher  output  measure  was  fictitiously  named  Lafceview  High 


School;  the  school  with  the  lower  output  measure  was  fictitiously 
named  Riverview  High  School. 

The  selected  schools  were  matched  on  school,  student,  and  parent 
characteristics.  Both  schools  were  selected  from  the  same  large, 
urban  school  district  so  as  to  control  "prime  facie"  for  their  financial 
input  and  district  level  administration.  An  additional  requirement  was 
a minimum  three  year  principal  residency  for  the  schools.  The  student 
populations  were  similar  in  terms  of  their  racial  composition  and 
future  educational  plans.  Parent  income  and  occupation  were  likewise 
similar.  A final  test  of  their  similarity  was  their  general  reputation 
as  perceived  by  district  level  personnel  and  other  educators  familiar 
with  the  district  and  schools. 

School  Facilities  and  Community  Settings 

Both  high  schools  studied  were  situated  in  similar  neighborhood 
communities.  These  neighborhood  communities  were  part  of  a larger, 
growing  urban  complex.  Bach  school  was  described  by  its  faculty 
as  having  a middle  class  student  population.  Personnel  of  the  schools 
and  the  communities  they  served  were  very  compatible  in  terms  of 
their  underlying  middle  class  value  orientation. 

The  facilities  of  both  schools  were  acknowledged  by  their  faculty 
members  as  being  adequate.  The  Lakeview  High  School  plant  was 
ten  years  newer  than  the  school  plant  of  Riverview  High  School  even 
though  both  schools  had  been  formally  established  approximately 
seventeen  years  prior  to  this  study.  This  difference  in  the  age  of  the 
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one-third  held  a master's  degree. 

6.  Distribution  of  total  years  experience  by  school--River- 
view  faculty  members  averaged  approximately  one  year 
more  total  years  of  educational  experience  than  the  faculty 
members  in  Lakeview. 

7.  Distribution  of  school  years  by  school — The  majority 

of  the  faculty  members  in  both  schools  had  less  than  six 
years  experience  in  their  respective  schools;  of  the  faculty 
members  with  less  than  six  years  school  experience, 
Riverview  had  more  with  less  than  three  years  school 
experience  than  did  Lakeview. 

There  were  no  major  differences  between  schools  in  terms  of 


the  faculty  characteristics  examined.  Lakeview 's  age  and  experience 


characteristics  tended  to  be  more  evenly  distributed  among  the 


categories  used  than  did  Riverview 's. 


Findings  Concerning  Formal  and 
Informal  Organizational  Structures 

Organization 

The  organizational  design  was  the  same  in  both  schools.  This 
sameness  was  mostly  a product  of  a centrally  controlled  curriculum. 
All  curriculum  offerings  w e r e totally  spelled  out  in  the  various 
curriculum  manuals  which  attempted  to  objectify  each  area. 

Three  hierarchial  levels  existed  in  the  formal  structure  of 
both  schools.  First,  there  was  the  principal  and  his  administrative 
staff  which  included  an  assistant  principal,  a curriculum  assistant, 
a director  of  student  activities,  and  two  deans  (boys  and  girls). 

The  second  level  consisted  of  the  department  chairmen.  These  were 
teachers  named  by  the  principal  who  were  responsible  for  the  programs 
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and  personnel  of  their  respective  departments.  The  final  level  was 
the  classroom  teachers  assigned  to  specific  departments. 

With  few  exceptions  all  classroom  teachers  were  also  assigned 
as  homeroom  teachers.  These  assignments  cut  through  department 
assignments;  however,  the  formal  structure  of  homeroom  teachers 
identifiable  by  student  class  level  (sophomore,  junior,  senior)  was 
not  the  ordering  dynamic  within  the  schools.  Teachers  chiefly 
identified  themselves  by  department. 

Identity  with  the  departmental  unit  was  a common  phenomenon 
in  both  schools.  Interaction  and  communication  networks  within  the 
schools  tended  to  fragment  along  these  formal  divisions.  The  fragmen- 
tation was  accentuated  by  several  factors.  First,  the  leadership 
ability  of  the  department  chairman  relative  to  the  department. 

Second,  the  departmental  contact  with  district  personnel  responsible 
for  the  particular  curriculum  area.  Third,  the  department  chairman's 
relationship  to  the  school's  principal.  And  fourth,  the  principal's 
sentiments  toward  the  department. 

Time  Patterns 

An  analysis  of  teacher  schedules  in  terms  of  classroom  and 
nonclassroom  time  was  done  in  Lakeview  and  Riverview  to  determine 
which  of  the  six  school  time  periods  held  the  greatest  potential  for 
faculty  interaction.  A simple  frequency  distribution  of  nonclassroom 
periods  (planning  and  coordinating  time)  produced,  by  comparison,  a 
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very  uneven  distribution  of  these  periods  in  Riverview  and  a very 
even  distribution  of  them  in  Lakeview.  Lakeview  had  almost  a 
constant  percent  (14. 4 to  19.  8)  of  its  teachers  involved  in  activities 
not  requiring  them  to  be  in  a specific  classroom.  Riverview  had 
9 percent  or  less  of  its  teachers  involved  in  nonclassroom  activities 
the  first  two  periods  of  the  day,  but  more  than  35  percent  involved 
in  nonclassroom  activities  the  last  period  of  the  day. 

Potential  faculty  interaction  was  constant  throughout  the  school 
day  in  Lakeview.  Riverview 's  greatest  potential  for  faculty  inter- 
action was  the  last  period  of  the  day  and  the  least  potential  school 
period  for  faculty  interaction  was  the  first.  Observation  supported 
the  analysis. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  skewed  teaching 
scheduling  in  Riverview  as  compared  to  that  in  Lakeview  was  River- 
view teachers'  relationship  toward  it.  They  felt  that  the  master 
schedule  was  unjust  to  certain  departments;  this  compares  to  a 
neutral  sort  of  relationship  which  Lakeview 's  teachers  had  toward 
their  master  schedule.  It  is  further  important  to  note  that  the 
schedule  in  Riverview  was  created  primarily  from  student  time  and 
course  requests,  whereas  in  Lakeview  the  assistant  principal  designed 
the  schedule  by  collating  student  course  requests  and  teacher  preferences. 

Formal  Meetings 


Faculty  meetings,  department  chairmen  meetings,  and  departmental 


meetings  were  examined  in  Lakeview  and  Riverview . Comparing  the 
different  types  of  meetings  between  the  two  schools,  the  writer  found 
that  faculty  meetings  differed  the  most  and  departmental  meetings 
differed  the  least. 

Departmental  meetings,  that  is  those  held  by  the  department 
chairman  with  his  or  her  assigned  personnel,  were  the  basic  problem 
solving  units  in  the  schools.  Observation  and  interviewee  reports 
characterized  these  meetings  as  (1)  informal,  (2)  effective,  (3) 
informative,  and  (4)  concerned  with  specific  departmental  questions. 
Several  of  the  departments  in  both  schools  met  daily  over  lunch  and 
dealt  with  their  problems  in  this  fashion.  Neither  school  administrations 
provided  any  guidelines  as  to  form  or  function  of  these  units. 

Meetings  of  department  chairmen  in  both  schools  were  regularly 
scheduled;  however,  they  meet  irregularly  and  addressed  particular 
problems  of  concern  to  the  school  as  a whole.  Both  principals 
•reported  that  they  employed  this  kind  of  meeting  to  get  feedback 
from  the  faculty  and  to  establish  school  policy.  This  was  the  case  in 
Lakeview.  Riverview 's  principal,  however,  displayed  disregard  for 
his  reported  function  for  this  kind  meeting. 

Faculty  meetings  served  chiefly  to  disseminate  information 
to  the  faculty  as  a whole.  In  the  faculty  meetings  observed  the  primary 
distinction  was  in  terms  of  the  degree  of  preparation  which  had 
preceded  the  meetings.  Riverview  meetings  were  disorderly;  Lakeview 
meetings  were  organized.  Interviewed  faculty  members  in  Lakeview 


considered  the  meetings  to  be  reasonable  in  terms  of  the  demand  on 
their  time;  the  majority  of  comments  received  in  Riverview  considered 
the  meetings  to  be  a waste  of  their  time. 

Faculty  meetings  were  frequently  characterised  in  terms  of 
what  or  how  the  principals  conducted  them.  Lakeview's  principal 
was  usually  noted  for  his  chiding  of  the  faculty,  and  his  reports  about 
activities  at  other  schools  and  at  the  central  office.  Riverview's 
principal  was  noted  for  his  threatening  manner  and  his  inability  to 
grasp  teacher's  comments  from  the  floor. 

Informal  Relationships 

Informal  groups  were  very  obvious  in  both  schools.  Nine  such 
groups  were  described  in  Lakeview  and  Riverview.  The  descriptions 
included  identifying  their  uniqueness,  describing  their  relationship 
to  the  administration. 

Discriminating  group  variables  for  both  schools  were  age,  sex, 
race,  length  of  time  in  the  school,  department  assignment,  previous 
occupational  experience,  and  educational  perspective.  The  more  stable 
groups  in  the  schools  had  members  which  shared  several  of  these 
variables.  Riverview's  informal  network  was  more  complex  than 
that  of  Lakeview;  the  contributing  factor  to  the  increased  complexity 
was  group  sentiment  toward  the  principal.  All  groups  in  Riverview 
could  be  identified  in  terms  of  whether  they  supported  the  principal, 
or  did  not  support  the  principal,  or  avoided  making  the  commitment 
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to  support  or  not  support  the  principal. 

Observation  established  in  Lakeview  and  Riverview  informal 


ies  and  differences. 


1.  Groups  interacted  among  themselves  more  in  Lakeview 
than  in  Riverview. 

2.  Few  groups  in  either  school  had  closed  membership. 

3.  In  both  schools  one  of  the  administrators  was  constantly 
involved  in  informal  group  interaction.  In  Lakeview  the 
assistant  principal  played  this  role;  in  Riverview  the 
student  activities  director  played  this  role. 

4.  There  were  more  isolated  groups  (and  individuals)  in 
Riverview  than  in  Lakeview.  In  Riverview,  group 
isolation  was  an  acceptable  relationship  to  the  school. 

5.  Riverview  had  more  contacts  with  district  level  personnel 
than  did  Lakeview. 

6.  Dissident  elements  in  Riverview  were  larger  in  number, 
and  more  active  and  aggressive  in  their  tactics  than 
dissident  elements  in  Lakeview. 

7.  Requirements  for  teacher  behavior  were  stronger  and 
clearer  in  Lakeview  than  in  Riverview. 

8.  Informal  groups  in  Lakeview  shared  a similar  positive 
sentiment  for  the  school's  administration. 

9.  Lakeview's  principal  encouraged  informal  groups  to 
contribute  their  unique  gifts  to  the  school. 

10.  Riverview's  principal  was  attempting  to  establish  new 
informal  leaders  who  were  supportive  of  his  position. 

The  informal  relationships  within  Lakeview  maintained  and 


strengthened  the  formal  structures  and  objectives  of  the  school. 


Even  though  the  groups  had  their  own  individual  personalities,  a 


understanding  of  what  was  expected  of  them  as  teachers 


combined  with  similar  personnel  background  characteristics  to 
create  a cohesive  faculty.  By  contrast,  Riverview's  informal 
relationships  generally  conflicted  with  the  formal  lines  of  authority. 
Commonness  within  and  between  groups  at  Riverview  was  a product 
of  adversary  relations  not  positive  sentiments. 

School  Processes 

School  processes  order,  prioritize,  and  make  decisions. 

These  process  dimensions  were  examined  in  both  schools  in  terms  of 
issues  and  problems,  school  priorities,  and  decision  making  modes. 

Key  issues  were  identified  by  teacher  respondents  in  each  school. 
In  Riverview  these  issues  were  (1)  lack  of  unifying  leadership, 

(2)  overly  complex  curriculum,  (3)  disintegrating  student  relationship 
toward  the  school.  Likewise,  the  issues  in  Lakeview  were  ill  main- 
taining student  interest  in  the  school,  (2)  the  relationship  between  the 
academic  and  vocational  programs,  and  (3)  providing  reading  skills. 
One  of  Riverview's  problems  blocked  the  solution  of  the  others, 
leadership.  Riverview's  principal  identified  only  one  problem  facing 
the  school:  teacher  organization  and  politics,  and  the  resulting 
unprofessional  attitude  toward  the  school.  Lakeview 's  principal  in 
word  and  deed  was  attempting  to  deal  with  the  problems  which  his 
faculty  members  had  identified. 

School  priorities  were  articulated  by  teachers  as  expectations 
and  demonstrated  by  administrators  in  policy  and  action.  The  depart- 
ment chairmen  interviewed  at  Riverview  considered  the  primary 
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expectation  or  the  principal  to  be  school  decorum.  That  is,  it  was 
of  first  importance  that  (1)  the  faculty  not  have  complaints  against 
them  or  the  school.  (2)  students  stay  out  of  sight,  and  (3)  the  school 
plant  look  nice,  especially  the  front  of  the  school.  Beyond  these 
limited  priorities,  the  faculty  was  able  to  discern  nothing  from  the 
principal's  behavior.  Policies  and  rules  were  unclear  and  subject 
to  selective  enforcement.  Teachers  were  uneasy  in  the  classroom, 
particularly  when  dealing  with  sensitive  topics. 

Lakeview 's  school  priorities,  by  contrast,  were  simple  and 
clear.  The  assistant  principal  said  that  the  first  priority  was 
instruction  in  the  classroom.  The  second  priority  was  teacher  loyalty 
to  the  school  in  terms  of  obeying  school  regulations.  Interview  with 
the  faculty  corroborated  these  priorities.  Faculty  members  were 
involved  along  with  the  administration  and  supervisory  personnel 
in  maintaining  and  interpreting  these  central  priorities  as  they  applied 
to  specific  instances. 

Decisions  were  rendered  in  Lakeview  relative  to  commonly 
identified  problems  within  the  framework  which  the  school's  priorities 
provided.  The  process  was  generally  expedited  by  a very  comprehensive 
faculty  handbook  which  routinized  most  concerns  or  at  least  provided 
guidelines  for  interpreting  the  unexpected  situation  and  dealing  with 
it  in  an  acceptable  manner.  Most  decision  making  in  Lakeview  was  a 
•matter  of  interpreting  situations  so  that  they,  would  fit  within  the 
parameters  of  existing  policy.  Usually,  the  principal  or  his  assistant 
enabled  this  type  of  routine  decision  making  through  personal  advice. 
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Major  school  policies  were  reportedly  voted  on  in  faculty  meetings. 

Compared  to  the  self-conscious  operation  of  Lakeview's  decision 
making  process.  Riverview's  unsystematic,  unilateral  process  was 
plainly  lacking.  It  lacked  the  human  variety  and  creativity  which 
informs  decision  makers;  and,  it  lacked  the  faculty  support  necessary 
to  operationalize  the  decisions  which  were  made. 

Riverview's  principal  believed  that  personnel  relationships 
needed  to  be  impersonal.  To  this  end,  he  isolated  himself  both  in 
terms  of  the  physical  location  of  his  office  within  the  school  and  in 
terms  of  communication  channels.  Interaction  with  and  access  to  the 
principal  were  greatly  hindered  by  the  principal's  decision  to  move 
his  office  into  a corner  office  of  the  administration  suite  which  was 
guarded  by  his  secretary's  office  and  an  anteroom.  The  move  was 
symbolically  interpreted  by  the  faculty  to  mean  that  the  principal  was 
avoiding  them  and  their  problems. 

Concomitantly,  the  office  move  intensified  stress  on  the  lines 
of  communications.  Riverview's  principal  was  widely  noted  for  his 
inattentiveness  in  personal  conferences;  he  refused  to  hear  the  other's 
point  of  view.  Fortified  and  secured,  the  principal  conducted  the 
school  through  selected  faculty  members  and  his  chief  lieutenant, 
the  student  activities  director.  No  other  school  input  was  apparent 
into  the  majority  of  school  decisions  which  he  singularly  made. 
Further,  the  inept  policy  follow-up  left  the  faculty  with  the  sense  that 
compliance  to  school-wide  policy  was  required  for  the  limited  purpose 
of  satisfying  the  principal's  personal,  private  criteria. 
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Discussion 

In  the  final  section  of  this  report  the  findings  relative  to  the 
differential  in  school  output,  the  research  methods  employed,  and 
implications  for  future  study  will  be  discussed. 

School  Output 

The  facts  in  this  research  are  simple.  Two  public  high  schools 
were  selected  because  of  their  close  resemblence  in  terms  of  several 
basic  school  variables  which  commonly  are  used  to  account  for 
variations  on  student  academic  performance,  but  yet  had  a measured 
difference  in  the  graduating  class's  academic  achievement.  This 
study  had  investigated  the  adult  social  system  of  the  lower  and  higher 
productive  schools  for  differences  which  potentially  answer  the  question 
as  to  why  this  difference  exists. 

This  discussion  will  primarily  deal  with  major  differences 
between  the  schools.  But  first,  it  seems  important  to  reiterate  the 
assumption  implied  in  the  selection  process  that  given  student 
similarity  in  academic  ability  as  influenced  by  their  family  backgrounds 
and  educational  aspirations,  they  were  capable  of  achieving  at  the 
same  academic  level.  Both  school  student  populations  were  middle 
class  and  their  future  educational  plans  were  similar.  In  fact,  if 
one  were  to  examine  the  selection  criteria  category-by-category,  the 
school  which  measured  lower  in  terms  of  school  output  was  actually 
higher  in  terms  of  these  criteria  (which  are  also  considerations  in  c 
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determining  socio-economic  status).  In  addition,  the  district  person 
cpnsulted  reported  that  the  lower  productive  school  had  a tradition 
of  academic  excellence  which  was  a better  one  than  the  school  which 
measured  as  the  more  productive  school. 

Plainly,  the  variation  in  measured  student  output  is  not  the 
result  of  any  single  variable,  particularly  those  concerning  student 
background,  student  aspirations,  and  school  tradition.  The  source 
of  the  variation  is  likewise  not  obvious  in  the  organization  scheme 
or  faculty  characteristics.  Analysis  of  the  formal  organizational 
patterns  in  both  schools,  including  roles  and  curriculum,  showed 
no  significant  difference.  Roles,  organizational  patterns,  and 
curriculum  were  all  prescribed  by  the  district. 

Also,  the  data  collected  on  faculty  members  in  terms  of  experience, 
training,  and  personal  characteristics  proved  to  be  quite  similar. 

The  only  noticeable  difference  in  faculty  characteristics  was  the  more 
stable  or  evenly  distributed  characteristics  of  experience  and  age 
in  the  more  productive  school.  There  were  no  differences  in  the 
mean  characteristics  of  the  two  faculties. 

What  were  the  differences  or  uniquenesses  between  the  two 
schools?  The  chief  differences  in  the  social  systems  of  the  two  schools 
were  in  decision  making,  problem  solving,  teacher  expectations, 
sentiments  toward  the  principal,  and  between  group  interactions. 

All  of  these  differences  are  a product  of  the  school  system;  they  are 
not  the  sum  of  individual  characteristics.  Further,  these  differences  C 
are  most  directly  influenced  by  faculty-principal  relationships. 
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The  question  now  is  how  do  these  differences  describe  a social 
system  composed  of  teachers  and  administrators  which  potentially 
influences  student  academic  behavior?  Or,  what  is  it  about  these 
social  system  factors  which  were  crucial  in  facilitating  school  operations 
and  creating  academic  atmospheres  in  the  sampled  schools?  Since 
these  differences  are  interrelated,  it  is  necessary  to  treat  them  as 
a set  of  variables  rather  than  unique  factors  in  their  discussion. 

A tentative  position  is  offered  here  as  an  explanation  of  the  output 
difference  around  which  a discussion  can  be  constructed.  This  position 
has  two  parts.  First,  the  instructional  objectives  of  the  teachers  in 
the  less  productive  school  were  displaced  by  a concern  for  personal 
security,  whereas  in  the  more  productive  school  personal  security 
was  not  a primary  issue.  Second,  the  organizational  support  for 
maintaining  and  modifying  school  objectives  were  absent  or  not 
available  to  a majority  of  the  faculty  members  in  the  less  productive 
school,  whereas  in  the  more  productive  school  the  majority  of  faculty 
members  had  access  to  the  processes  which  created  and  maintained 
school  objectives. 

Decision  making  operated  in  both  schools  from  the  top  down. 

The  responsibility  for  final  decision  making  was  acknowledged  by 
faculty  members  and  principals  alike.  The  difference  in  the  process 
was  apparent  in  the  feedback  of  information  relative  to  how  decisions 
were  received  or  operationalized. 

In  the  more  productive  school  the  principal  or  his  assistant  C 


constantly  polled  faculty  members,  particularly  department  chairmen, 
for  comments  and  problems  realized  as  the  result  of  administrative 
decisions.  The  teachers  were  conscious  that  their  concerns  were 
known  and  were  not  hesitant  in  approaching  the  administrative 
team.  They  considered  contact  with  the  school's  administration  to 
be  crucial  in  solution  to  their  particular  problems.  The  administration 
had  teacher  trust  because  they  openly  and  systematically  cared  for 
the  particular  problems  which  teachers  faced  as  a result  of  school -wide 
decisions. 

This  was  not  the  case  in  the  less  productive  school.  Teachers 
frequently  went  outside  the  authority  of  the  school  to  the  district  to 
find  solutions  to  their  particular  problems.  In  fact,  many  of  their 
problems  were  because  of  the  principal's  inaccessibility  or  indecision. 
This  ruptured  the  information  feedback  loop  necessary  for  the  principal 
to  make  decisions.  Indications  were  that  both  the  principal  and  the 
faculty  were  unwilling  to  compromise  in  the  middle  posture  which 
would  facilitate  the  making  of  decisions.  The  principal  was  moving 
to  establish  departmental  leadership  which  would  respond  favorably 
to  his  decisions.  This  had  the  effect  of  putting  people  and  not  policies 
into  the  decision  making  process  as  the  criteria  for  judging  outcomes: 
objectivity  in  evaluation  was  diminished. 

Policies  tend  to  stabilize  and  routinize  group  operations  and 
hence  provide  security  for  its  individual  members.  Thompson  has 
said  that  the  chief  task  of  an  administrator  is  to  balance  the  sense  of  C 
security  which  comes  from  prescribed  structures  with  the  ambivalence 
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of  operating  in  the  complex  and  hence  flexible  domain  of  organizational 
responsibility  (1967).  In  the  less  productive  school,  policy  was  always 
a matter  of  individual  decision.  The  principal's  maxim,  *!Eye  - ball 
the  situation  and  play  it  by  ear,  " placed  more  responsibility  on  teachers 
than  they  desired.  Teaching  in  the  classroom  was  an  individual 
responsibility  and  risk.  The  principal  did  not  support  teachers  who 
drew  complaints  from  the  parents  of  students. 

Both  principals  expected  loyalty  or  obedience  to  school  policy. 

In  the  less  productive  school  it  was  difficult  for  individual  teachers 
to  discern  school  policy.  What  the  teachers  in  the  less  productive 
school  decided  relative  to  following  school  policy  was  that  either  there 
was  no  school  policy  or  that  following  policy  meant  obedience  to  the 
principal  himself.  Many  of  the  teachers  felt  that  they  could  obey 
school  policy,  but  could  not  obey  the  principal.  Therefore,  policy 
became  a matter  of  their  individual  or  informal  group's  interpretation; 
this  usually  conflicted  with  the  principal's  position.  Further,  it 
seemed  to  increase  separation  among  the  informal  groups  and 
departmental  units  within  the  school:  a. situation  the  principal  considered 
himself  to  be  rectifying. 

In  the  more  productive  school  loyalty  to  school  policy  was  a 
fact.  Teaicher  behavior  toward  students  and  among  themselves  was 
constant  and  predictable.  This  reinforced  a normative  climate 
part  of  which  demanded  controlled,  predictable  behavior  on  the  part 
of  the  school's  staff.  Normative  influence  on  faculty  members  was 


strong. 


This  contrasted  sharply  with  the  normative  influence  in  the  less 
productive  school.  Normative  influence  was  both  parochial  and 
ambiguous.  Teachers  were  concerned  with  the  very  specific;  they 
did  not  have  the  broad  perspective  of  the  school's  impact  which  informs 
and  objectifies  the  specific  classroom  task. 

Maintaining  a broader  perspective  than  one's  own  classroom  was 
essential  to  teacher  satisfaction  and  performance  in  both  schools.  This 
was  necessary  for  two  reasons.  First,  teachers  needed  the  broader 
perspective  that  gives  them  the  challenge  to  continue  the  day-to-day 
task  of  providing  their  energies  to  the  comprehensive  mission  of  the 
educational  process.  It  provides  the  criteria  for  determining  individual 
priorities.  The  challenge  has  to  be  translated  into  a reward.  This 
may  take  the  form  of  praise  from  the  school's  administration,  a 
visionary  statement  in  a faculty  meeting,  or  subtle  urging  from  the 
.principal  to  expend  more  energy  in  teaching. 

The  administration  and  particularly  the  principal  in  the  more 
productive  school  was  very  able  at  providing  the  teachers  a context 
within  which  they  could  perform  their  professional  assignment  in  the 
school.  Through  stories  the  principal  told  about  other  schools  in  the 
system,  a chiding  tone  he  employed  in  faculty  meetings,  and  individual 
praises,  the  school  developed  an  atmosphere  which  urged  teachers 
to  be  "first, " to  be  more  than  mediocre.  The  faculty  responded  well 
to  these  tactics  and  internalized  the  expectation  to  "do  a little  more.  " 
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The  lower  productive  school  was  unable  to  establish  a general 
school  atmosphere  which  gave  teachers  a sense  of  significance,  a 
sense  of  satisfaction.  The  principal  was  out  to  accomplish  two  things: 
(1)  break  the  strong  departmental  influence  and  (2)  have  the  school 
rated  a success  in  terms  of  district  and  national  academic  criteria. 
Though  not  impossible,  the  strategies  the  principal  was  using  were 
effectively  meeting  neither  objective.  TJie.  principal  was  most 
successful  at  destroying  departmental  units,  but  he  was  not  replacing 
the  void  created  in  the  process.  The  teachers  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  operation  of  the  school  and  the  principal's  attitude.  In 
addition,  the  teachers  in  the  less  productive  school  were  also  more 
dissatisfied  with  the  school  district  than  the  teachers  in  the  more 
productive  school.  Apparently,  the  dissatisfaction  had  evolved  to 
normative  status. 

There  was  a second  reason  for  maintaining  a more  comprehensive 
context  or  perspective  for  the  teachers.  This  was  necessitated  by 
the  changing  nature  of  student  relationships  to  the  schooling  process 
and  a shift  in  student  curriculum  demands.  Many  senior  students  in 
both  schools  went  to  school  only  four  of  the  six  school  periods  a day. 
They  had  part-time  jobs,  which  most  did  not  need  for  economic  reasons, 
which  excited  their  interests  and  employed  their  energies  more  so 
than  school.  This  phenomenon  was  not  directly  the  product  of  either 
school:  both  schools  experienced  it.  Teachers  were  generally 
discouraged  by  the  students'  retreat  from  the  school.  Particularly 
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discouraged  were  teachers  in  the  traditional  academic  areas  who  were 
simultaneously  experiencing  a reduced  student  demand  for  their  more 
advanced  course  offerings  as  the  vocational  programs  increased  in 
popularity.  This  massive  problem  was  more  than  one  teacher's  concern. 
It  required  a total  school  effort  to  stand  before  it  and  systematically 
attempt  to  create  both  a new  relationship  to  the  students  and  a new 
story  about  what  it  means  to  be  a teacher. 

Amidst  the  frustrating  impact  of  this  student  phenomenon  on 
teachers,  the  principals  of  the  schools  again  demonstrated  their 
differences.  On  the  one  hand  in  the  more  productive  school,  the 
principal  was  considering  the  future  adoption  of  differential  staffing  as 
a means  to  enable  the  faculty  to  be  more  effective  in  meeting  changing 
student  demands.  On  the  other  hand,  the  principal  in  the  less  productive 
school  was  competing  with  the  faculty  members  for  the  loyalty  of  the 
students.  He  was  anxious  to  ensure  that  each  student  graduated  and 
he  demanded  teachers  make  special  arrangements  to  guarantee  student 
graduation.  This  served  his  interest  not  the  interest  of  the  teachers. 

It  antagonized  student-teacher  relations  which  for  the  reason  stated 
above  was  becoming  more  difficult  for  teachers. 

Most  of  the  differences  between  the  schools  were  directly  or 
indirectly  a product  of  the  faculty's  relationship  to  the  principal. 

This  relationship  had  such  a devisive  influence  in  the  less  productive 
school  as  to  modify  many  of  the  basic  objectives  of  the  teachers.  That 
is,  it  created  an  individual  and  corporate  conflict  between  professional 
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norms  of  behavior  and  the  actual  school  situation.  The  conflict  in 
turn  caused  a multitude  of  other  relationships  to  become  strained. 

The  concern,  however,  is  not  with  the  conflict  "per  se, 11  rather  it  is 
with  the  strategies  both  corporate  and  individual  which  the  faculty 
members  used  for  coping  with  the  situation.  The  lack  of  these  specific 
types  of  behavior  in  the  more  productive  school  accents  them  in  the 
less  productive  school.  There  is  no  causal- relationship  claimed.  That 
is,  it  was  not  the  "perfection"  of  interactional  processes  in  the  more 
productive  school  which  influenced  its  output  measure,  rather  it  was 
the  fact  that  there  was  not  the  displacement  of  professional  or  idealised 
relationships  between  the  professionals  who  were  engaged  in  the 
schooling  process. 

A major  conclusion  in  the  discussion  concerns  the  principals 
of  the  selected  schools,  especially  in  their  leadership  role.  The 
principal  in  the  less  productive  school  through  his  insensitivity  to 
individual  teacher  demands,  his  tactical  errors  relative  to  the  informal 
group  structure,  his  shunning  of  his  symbol ic  position,  his  unilateral 
decision  making,  and  his  parachocial  expectations  concerning  classroom 
instruction,  blocked  and  displaced  the  primary  concern  that  teachers 
had  for  creating  an  effective  learning  environment.  In  the  more 
productive  school  the  principal  was  able  to  maintain  and  augment  a 
conscious  atmosphere  in  the  school  which  encouraged  teachers  to  be 
effective  instructors. 

The  above  statement;  is  not  a cause-effect  conclusion.  Rather 
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it  represents  a set  of  relationships  and  conditions  which  were  discovered 
in  two  schools.  Besides  the  definite  limitations  placed  on  the  conclusion 
by  the  exploratory  research  design,  the  writer  wishes  to  emphasize 
the  interactive  nature  of  leadership.  That  is,  leadership  is  not  merely 
the  creation  of  a single  person.  It  emerges  as  a result  of  human 
interaction.  There  clearly  existed  a faculty  informal  network  in  the 
less  productive  school  which  was  not  accustomed  to  the  leadership  style 
and  administrative  techniques  of  their  current  principal.  Neither 
faculty  nor  principal  were  willing  to  push  beyond  their  own  reduced 
concerns  to  establish  a reference  point  around  which  both  could  rally. 

• Finally,  though  the  particular  problem  of  tills  study  was  unique 
in  several  respects,  the  findings  of  the  investigation  agree  with  the 
conclusion  of  Gross  and  Herriot  (1965)  in  their  examination  of 
Executive  Professional  Leadership.  Particularly  their  finding  that 
the  principal-faculty  relationship  had  some  bearing  on  student 
academic  performance.  Also,  the  findings  that  (1)  the  adult  school 
personnel  had  considerable  input  into  establishing  a normative  climate 
for  their  respective  schools  and  that  (2)  the  school  which  structurally 
supported  higher  student  achievement  in  its  adult  social  system  was 
the  more  productive,  are  supported  by  the  work  of  McDill  et  al.  (1967) 
andBrookover  et  al.  (1973)  in  their  examination  of  school  normative 
climates  and  student  achievement.  These  two  studies  concluded  that 
there  were  controllable  school  social  climate  variables  which  may 
account  for  between  school  differences  in  achievement. 
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Recommendations  Regarding  Research  Techniques 

Part  of  the  implicit  problem  in  this  exploratory  study  was  to 
experiment  with  a variety  of  field  data  collection  techniques.  The 
writer  must  admit  that  they  were  exciting,  rewarding,  and  tiring. 
There  were  several  techniques  which  were  more  fruitful  than  others. 
Dotted  throughout  this  document,  the  reader  will  find  suggestions 
and  reports  as  to  the  specifics  of  data  collection.  Hopefully  these 
will  be  beneficial. 

Nothing  replaces  the  feel  of  data  in  one's  hands.  The  researcher 
in  the  lab  experiences  this  in  the  form  of  machine  read  outs,  punched 
data' cards,  observation  score  sheets,  or  whatever.  For  the  field 
researcher,  probing  the  natural  setting  for  insights,  daily  notes 
represent  the  same  thing.  From  this  writer's  three-month  field 
experience,  several  suggestions  are  herein  included  which  should 
facilitate  future  research  efforts  of  this  type. 

Since  two  basic  methods  were  used  in  this  study,  two  separate 
lists  of  suggestions  are  provided.  The  first  list  of  hints  concerns 
observation  techniques. 

1.  Thoroughly  examine  daily  observation  notes;  This  may 
require  typing  them.  The  benefit  of  this  procedure  is  two  - 
fold.  First,  it  reveals  to  the  researcher  his  daily  findings. 
Second,  it  enables  planning  for  the  next  observation  period 
particularly  informing  the  researcher  of  potentially 
fruitful  arenas  of  observation. 

2.  Be  completely  familiar  with  the  geography  of  the  school 
and  its  formal  time  schedule.  This  is  one  dimension  of 
being  comprehensive  in  gathering  data. 
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3.  Learn  the  names  of  all  faculty  members  and  study  the 
personnel  files.  This  facilitates  rapport  with  the  school 
personnel  because  it  gives  the  researcher  a sense  of 
confidence  and  objectivity  which  generally  requires  a 
long-term  residency  in  the  field  setting.  School  annuals 
can  be  very  helpful  in  putting  names  and  faces  together. 

4.  Use  informants.  They  can  provide  a historical  perspective 
on  the  current  condition  of  the  school.  Be  cautious  in 
selecting  informants  and  do  not  spend  too  much  time  with 
them  because  the  informant  may  become  a block  to  entry 
into  other  informal  relationships. 

5.  Systematically  vary  the  time  and  place  of  observation. 
Different  activities  and  people  are  available  at  different 
times  and  in  different  places. 

6.  Ask  "dumb"  questions.  The  observer  may  already  know 
the  answers,  but  this  maintains  the  proper  research 
relationship  which  keeps  information  flowing  between  the 
observed  and  the  observer. 

The  second  list  of  suggestions  concerns  interviewing  techniques 
which  were  discovered  to  be  helpful  by  the  writer. 

1.  Set  up  an  interview  timetable  in  advance  and  build  it  around 
teacher  nonclassroom  periods.  Teachers  are  not  available 
before  or  after  school. 

2.  Arrange  for  a room  in  which  to  conduct  interviews;  however, 
hold  interview  sessions  where  the  interviewee  feels  most 
comfortable. 

3.  Take  notes  on  a pad  which  the  interviewer  can  move  around; 
and,  use  pencils,  or  blue  or  black  inked  pens.  The  inter- 
viewee is  very  self-conscious  and  the  more  informal 

the  movements  of  the  interviewer  the  better  the  session 
will  be.  Red  ink  or  other  bright  colors  are  offensive  to 
some  teachers. 

4.  Prefacing  remarks  are  critical.  The  context  to  the  interview 

session  must  disclose  the  confidentiality  with  which  comments 
will  be  treated,  establish  the  purpose  of  the  interview  with 
the  particular  person,  and  place  a demand  on  the  interviewee 
to  provide  information.  c 


They 
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output  measure  is  feasible  and  should  be  included  in  other  studies  of 
Florida  high  schools  which  are  chosen  on  the  basis  of  student  achieve- 
ment. That  refinement,  specifically,  is  to  use  the  Florida  State-Wide 
Eighth-Grade  Test  results  (similar  in  form  to  the  FTGT)  to  provide 
achievement  data  on  students  prior  to  their  entry  into  secondary 
schools.  A difference  in  achievement  can  be  computed  and  thereby 
reduce  the  contaminating  influence  of  prior  schooling  experience  on  the 
high  school  output  measure.  The  data  tapes  arc  available  and  the 
research  skills  exist  for  doing  this  sort  of  selection. 

The  findings  of  the  study,  likewise,  warrant  further  study. 

This  current  undertaking  was  limited  to  only  two  schools.  Hence, 
there  is  no  basis  from  which  to  generalize  the  findings.  However, 
repeated  use  of  this  research  design  or  a design  which  supports 
inference  to  the  larger  population  would  be  most  helpful  in  answering 
the  following  specific  questions  concerning  the  relationship  between 
the  adult  social  system  of  schools  and  student  achievement. 

1.  What  administrative  tactics  are  most  effective  for 
establishing  a normative  climate  in  schools  which  supports 
high  academic  achievement? 

2.  What  organizational  strategies  are  most  effective  for 
establishing  a normative  climate  in  schools  which  supports 
high  academic  achievement? 

3.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  symbolic  nature  of  the  principal's 
leadership  role  on  the  normative  climate  of  the  school? 

4.  What  is  the  role  of  teacher  expectations  for  student 
achievement?  And,  what  is  the  precise  relationship  between 
private  and  public  expectations? 


What  informal  group  strategics  arc  directly 
related  to  developing  a normative  school  climate  which 
supports  high  academic  achievement? 

Are  the  same  social  system  elements  important  in  creating 
and  maintaining  a positive  normative  climate  for  student 
achievement  in  middle  class  schools  as  in  lower  class 
schools  ? 
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ABSTRACTED  ITEMS  FROM 
STUDENT  QUESTIONNAIRE  PORTION  OF  THE 
FLORIDA  STATE -WIDE  TWELFTH  GRADE  TEST 


21.  How  much  schooling  did  your  parents  (or  guardians)  have? 

Indicate  only  the  highest  level.  (Mark  only  one  for  each  parent. ) 


Father  Mother 

(A)  (A) 

(B)  (B) 

(C)  (C) 

(D)  (D) 

(E)  (E) 

(F)  (F) 

(G)  (G) 

(H)  (H) 

(I)  (I) 


<J)  (J) 

(K)  (K) 


No  formal  schooling 
Some  elementary  school 
Finished  elementary  school 
Some  high  (secondary)  school 
Finished  high  (secondary)  school 
Business  or  trade  school 
Some  college 

Finished  college  (four  years) 
Attended  graduate  or  professional 
school  (for  example,  law  or  medical 
school)  but  did  not  attain  a graduate 
or  professional  degree 
Attained  a graduate  or  professional 
degree  (M.  A. . Ph.  D. . M.  D. , etc. ) 
I don't  know. 


22.  Blacken  the  circle  under  YOU  that  goes  with  the  best  description 
of  the  kind  of  work  that  you  would  like  to  do.  Blacken  the  circle 
under  FATHER  that  goes  with  the  work  your  father  (or  male 
guardian)  does.  Blacken  the  circle  under  MOTHER  that  goes 
with  the  work  your  mother  (or  female  guardian)  does.  The  exact 
job  may  not  be  listed,  but  blacken  the  one  that  comes  closest. 

If  either  of  your  parents  (or  guardians)  is  out  of  work,  disabled, 
or  retired,  blacken  the  kind  of  work  he  or  she  used  to  do.  (Mark 
only  one  for  YOU,  one  for  FATHER,  and  one  for  MOTHER. ) 


Skilled  Work:  such  as  chef, 
carpenter,  factory  foreman,  baker, 
machine  operator,  electrician,  enlisted 
man  in  the  armed  forces,  mechanic, 
bus  driver,  truck  driver,  meat  cutter, 
plumber,  repairman,  nurse's  aide, 
bartender,  barber,  beautician 


You  Father  Mother 
(A)  (A)  (A) 
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You  Father  Mother 

(11)  (13)  (13) 

(C)  (C)  (C) 

(D)  (D)  (D) 

(E)  (E)  (E) 

(F)  (F)  (F) 

(G)  (G)  (G) 

(H)  (H)  (H) 


Manual  I.abor,  Factory  Work, 

Service,  or  Household  Work: 
such  as  filling  station  attendant, 
longshoreman,  maid,  waiter 

Clerical  or  Sales  Work:  such  as 
bank  teller,  bookkeeper, 
salesclerk,  real  estate  salesman, 
secretary,  stenographer,  typist, 
receptionist,  keypunch  operator, 
switchboard  operator 

Civil  Service  Work:  such  as 
policeman,  fireman,  postman 

Homemaking 

Self-employed  or  Business  Manage- 
ment: such  as  business  manager, 

manager,  sales  manager,  contractor, 
executive  in  a large  company,  govern- 
ment official 

Professional  or  Technical  Work: 

dentist,  engineer,  doctor,  lawyer, 
teacher,  medical  technician, 
librarian,  nurse,  pharmacist, 
social  worker,  computer  programmer, 
officer  in  the  armed  forces 

I don't  know 


26.  What  is  the  best  estimate  of  your  family's  income? 


(A)  Less  than  S3, 000  a year  (about  $60  a week  or  less) 

(B)  Between  $3,000  and  $5,  999a  year  (from  $60  to  $119  a week) 

(C)  Between  $6,000  and  $7,499  a year  (from  $120  to  $149  a week) 

(D)  Between  $7,500  and  $8,999  a year  (from  $150  to  $179  a week) 

(E)  Between  $9,000  and  $10,499  a year  (from  $180  to  $209  a week) 

(F)  Between  $10.  500  and  $11, 999  a year  (from  $210  to  $239 
a week) 

(G)  Between  $12,000  and  $13,499  a year  (from  $240  to  $269 
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(H)  Between  $13,  500  and  $14, 999  a year  (from  $270  to  $299 

(I)  Between  $15, 000  and  $18, 000  a year  (from  $300  to  $359 

(J)  Over  $18,000  a year  (about  $360  a week  or  more) 

27.  Do  you  plan  to  continue  your  education  after  high  school? 


(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

(D) 

(E) 

(G)' 

111) 

(I) 

(J) 


I have  not  decided  yet. 

No,  I am  certain  that  I do  not  want  to  continue, 
in  the  armed  forces 
jy  on-the-job  training 
in  a business  school 
in  a 4-year  college 
in  a 2 -year  college 

in  a vocational -technical  or  trade  school 
in  a school  of  nursing 
in  some  way  not  listed 
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APPENDIX  D 

SUMMARY  OF  DISTRICT  PERFORMANCE  MEASURES 


OVER  UNDER  OUTPUT 

ACHIEVERS  ACHIEVERS  MEASURE 
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